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AMURATH TO AMURATH. 


Hap Lord Salisbury been succeeded by Mr. Chamberlain it would 
have been as truly as it is commonly said that his resignation of the 
Premiership had marked as definitely as any event in political annals 
the point of transition between two eras. No men could be more 
incompatible by tradition and nature than those who for the last 
seventeen years have been the two principal members of the same 
party. They have been genuinely agreed for all immediate purposes 
upon the main questions before the country in that period. But 
there has existed between them a deeper difference than that of 
opinion. They have been antagonistic in temperament. Opponents 
of mutally sympathetic character will fraternise in spite of dissimilar 
views. Few things are more frequent in politics than for colleagues 
of like views but opposite feelings to hate each other. They hold the 
same convictions but not in the same temper, and while the influence 
of their formal agreement is occasional, the irritation created by in- 
stincts antithetical in every spontaneous thought and word is constant. 
Lord Salisbury and his Colonial Secretary have been the most remark- 
able examples since Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, or at least 
since the case of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby, of this natural 
incompatibility of colleagues. All the private correspondence of 
Cabinet Ministers that is given to the world from time to time proves 
the extent of mental reservation which may possess members of the 
same Administration even amidst their apparently most harmonious 
transactions. 

It is hard not to think that in the case of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain we had two men who must have been acutely conscious 
at intervals of the fundamental lack of mutual admiration between 
them. In class, character, in personal gifts and political methods, 
above all, perhaps, in their periods, they differ as completely as 
any statesmen who have ever succeeded in working together with 
memorable consequence through some sixteen years of public life. In 
mere years, indeed, there is marvellously little difference between 
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these types. Lord Salisbury had been surrounded for a decade by 
the peculiar prestige of aged authority. He was the Nestor of 
European politics. To look upon his bowed and massive head with 
its suggestion of “the mind for ever voyaging through strange seas 
of thought alone,” was to think with singular respect of Atlas weary 
of his burthen. Since the Chinese crisis, in which the signs of fatigue 
became unmistakable, he had been tacitly regarded by all the world 
as the tired Titan, and the last representative of another age. The 
Colonial Secretary, upon the other hand, has been accepted as the 
patentee of the new politics, and almost as the young man of the 
future. This antithesis is in universal usage, yet, in the chrono- 
logical sense at least, it represents a curious and unique illusion. 
Lord Salisbury is very little over the Psalmist’s span. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is now very near it with his entrance the other day upon his 
sixty-seventh year. Yet the instinct which assumes a generation of 
difference in the feelings of these two men is not astray. The one is 
the disappearing type of a great tradition. The other is the repre- 
sentative of the school of leadership which, in spite of every effort to 
retard its arrival, must become more and more frequent in the future. 
Lord Salisbury, in the political sense, is the Last of the Barons. 
Mr. Chamberlain is the first of the bourgeois. He is the Americanised 
man. What modern England needs is not now the restraining force 
which Lord Salisbury has exercised, but the positive driving-power 
wich Mr. Chamberlain alone, of his party, possesses. Upon the 
frank acceptance of that distinction the fortunes of this country will 
largely depend. In the change of Premiers it has not been accepted. 

The substitution which has occurred is conventionally plausible and 
raclically false. Amurath to Amurath succeeds, and Cecil to Cecil. 
What the country at large desired was a total change from the 
Hatfield temper which, of vital value in its period, has been respon- 
sible to no inconsiderable degree for the increasing sense of national 
inertia during recent years. In the new Prime Minister, much more 
remarkable for dialectical skill than for creative ability, the analytical 
instinct and the negative tendency are continued. In the Colonial 
Secretary the affirmative instinct and the constructive aptitude are 
embodied. These are the progressive qualities. The country desires 
them and the country requires them. With the transfer of the 
Premiership to Mr. Balfour it cannot be truly said, as if Mr. Cham- 
berlain had been called to the head of the Government it would have 
been, that we had passed from one political era to another. One era 
is indeed closed. The opening of another is deferred. Through no 
fault of the accomplished and attractive statesman who has given his 
name to a new administration, but through the circumstances inherent 
in a situation which repeats the disastrous error of Lord Rosebery’s 
first Cabinet, and keeps incomparably the most powerful member of 
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the Ministry in a nominally subordinate position, Mr. Balfour’s Pre- 
miership, by comparison with Mr. Chamberlain’s, must be one of 
hesitation and compromise, probably destined to be of disappointing 
record and brief existence. 

Lord Salisbury’s contempt for popularity and display and the 
brilliant sobriety of his habit of mind, have blinded his contem- 
poraries to the extraordinary paradox of his career. In the age of 
democracy he has been the most powerful, and for many purposes the 
most absolute noble, who ever controlled the State. The power of no 
man in Europe has been more independent of all influences from 
above or below. In the age of advertisement, again, he has been 
the most reticent and secluded statesman who has held office at any 
time. Although he was a Conservative by philosophy and descent, his 
Governments have been the medium of legislation more socialistic and 
advanced than the measures of any Liberal Ministry before him. 
His old invective was a branding iron. There can be no real doubt 
that if the domestic measures he has himself passed had been 
introduced by a Radical Cabinet, Lord Salisbury would have 
denounced them as communism and plunder. Since the formation 
of the Unionist Coalition the home policy of Lord Salisbury’s 
Governments has been in general by no means the expression of 
Lord Salisbury’s mind. In the domestic sphere it may be said of 
him that he has left not a single considerable trace of constructive 
capacity upon the social organisation of the country which he has 
governed longer and more continuously than any man of great mental 
powers since Pitt. Upon the other hand, his preventive influence 
has been enormous, and whether as opposed to the hopeful advocates 
of the Newcastle Programme or exercised as the head of a party 
expressly and successfully created for a great work of resistance, 
Lord Salisbury’s unrivalled negative force was the chief secret 
of his strength. In foreign policy, upon the other hand, the case has 
been different. 

It is questionable whether England, with the single exception of 
Chatham, has ever had a greater Foreign Minister. None of his 
predecessors commanded so much of the world’s confidence and 
respect. In external affairs at least Lord Salisbury’s work has 
been his own. He has been absolutely unfettered in that depart- 
ment by the conditions of the coalition. The concessions, indeed, 
which he was compelled to make in respect of social legislation 
secured him a more unquestioned discretion in his own sphere than 
any other Foreign Minister in this country has enjoyed. The 
admitted disadvantages of democracy for the purposes of foreign 
policy Lord Salisbury remedied by a very simple method. He 
treated democracy as though it did not exist. The consequence has 
been that the late Prime Minister, though making no abrupt out- 
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ward change except in one striking instance in the traditions of our 
external policy, has gradually transformed them, and has brought 
matters to the point where a startling departure would be possible to 
any of his successors in several directions. 

Lord Salisbury came to office when the prestige of this country had 
reached the depth of ignominy. He has quitted office leaving the 
repute of England abroad at a level never previously attained in our 
time. In the interval, he has conducted the State through a formid- 
able succession of crises such as had beset no Premier for a century. 
The wisdom of his dealings with America has brought the two branches 
of the English-speaking stock from a condition of chronic liability to 
war to within sight of permanent peace if not of eventual alliance. 
No man has done so much to remedy the disruption of the race, and 
no single work in foreign policy since the separation of America has 
signified for all essential purposes a more profoundly important and 
far-reaching achievement. In Europe Lord Salisbury’s relations 
with all the members of the Triple Alliance have been marked by an 
intimate and consistent cordiality which, in its time, was one of the 
assets of European peace. History may judge that his dealings with 
Germany showed a greater lack of sagacity and foresight than any 
other aspect of his career as Foreign Minister. That is an issue 
which may be more critically examined upon another page. But at 
least it may be admitted that if Lord Salisbury committed an error 
in encouraging the development of a Power which it may yet need a 
European Coalition to arrest, German policy on its side did not 
succeed in the aims which the calculated cordiality of the 
Wilhelmstrasse might have induced a weaker minister to realise. 
Bismarck regarded a good understanding with this country as a means 
of embroiling us with France and Russia, though desiring to cultivate 
with both these Powers, for his own part, the best relations. There 
has been imminent peril at more than one period of the success of 
that policy. Lord Salisbury contrived to thwart it in the end with 
a sagacity which will always rank with the very highest of his 
achievements. The Iron Chancellor initiated the scramble for Africa. 
In the end the acquisitions of Germany in that continent have been 
utterly eclipsed by those of this country under Lord Salisbury. At 
the same time he has effected by the series of great settlements with 
the Quai d’Orsay in the same continent a work which ought to prove 
nothing less than the end of the antagonism of centuries between 
England and France. In spite of Fashoda, when the astute malice 
of the mischief-makers of the Wilhelmstrasse seemed on the very 
point of gratification, the relations between the two Western Powers, 
Government and people alike, have never been more satisfactory than 
now. 


Finally, if Lord Salisbury has not been destined to solve the 
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master-problem of our foreign policy by arriving at a definite and 
peaceable agreement with Russia, he has created the preliminary 
conditions of that consummation. Nothing even in the paradoxes 
of the late Prime Minister’s domestic measures was more startling 
than the revolutionary departure in foreign affairs which extinguished 
the Turkophile tradition of Tory policy. This was precisely one of 
the cases in which Lord Salisbury, alone among great English states- 
men, was able to commit the country to the most serious engagements 
or to break its oldest connections at will without forfeiting the 
implicit confidence of the people in his moderation. He had the art 
of investing the immense audacity of his action in this as in other 
cases with a scrupulously matter-of-fact air. There is no more valu- 
able gift in the methods of statesmanship. Thus, by his extrication of 
British policy from the historic entanglement in the Near East, Lord 
Salisbury laid the ground for that agreement with Russia which it 
remains for others to achieve. Add to this the almost final com- 
promise of the age-old quarrel with France, and the rapprochement 
with America, and the enormous scope and significance of the late 
Premier’s work in foreign policy will need no further emphasis. 

Nor does this exhaust the catalogue of the achievements with 
which Lord Salisbury’s name must be always identified. Entering 
office after the retrocession of the Transvaal and the abandonment of 
the Soudan, he has seen retrieved in the end both the characteristic 
disasters of an epoch of shame and weakness. And there is one 
more fact still, and perhaps the most singular. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government has been attacked in recent years, and to no slight extent 
with justice, in the name of efficiency. The reconstruction of the 
Navy, inaugurated under his second Ministry, has probably been 
beyond comparison the most extensive and successful enterprise in 
the direction of administrative efficiency that has yet been carried 
out in this country. There is no Imperial problem which Lord 
Salisbury has not either solved or brought nearer to solution, and it 
will be remembered of him, to sum up the impression of his career in 
a sentence, that he brought the great Victorian era to a close with 
fit dignity and good fortune. 

Let us, however, consider the conditions under which Lord 
Salisbury’s career rose to a height of continued reputation and power 
altogether beyond the promise of his early career. His case separates 
itself from that of all the great Prime Ministers before in one very 
marked respect. Beaconsfield and Gladstone, Canning and Peel, the 
two Pitts, Walpole, owed everything to the ascendency of their own 
individual force. It cannot be pretended that this has been so in the 
instance of Lord Salisbury’s career. Circumstances conspired to 
make that career possible. The late Premier’s political position was 
rather created for him than achieved by him, and although he turned 
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it to admirable purpose he never could have conquered it by his 
independent efforts or by the exertion of an inherent power of leader- 
ship. He owed far more to other men and to the chances of a general 
readjustment of party relations than did any previous statesman 
of his rank. His methods have been the antithesis of those which 
are supposed to appeal to the multitude. If Home Rule had never 
been adopted by Mr. Gladstone there can be no question that Lord 
Salisbury never would have achieved by the intrinsic force of his in- 
dividual qualities anything approaching the place which he has since 
been enabled to occupy in the State. The Liberal Unionist disruption 
led over to his camp an acquisition of strength which made the com- 
bined party overwhelming, while at the same time establishing an 
etiquette and a tacit compact which superseded the ordinary conditions 
of personal leadership. Those conditions have prevailed to the present 
day in sufficient validity to secure Mr. Balfour’s succession as they 
secured Lord Salisbury’s tenure, and to exclude Mr. Chamberlain 
from that highest place in the Government to which his services to 
his party have justly entitled him and to which, had he not thrown 
in his lot with the Unionist party, he would undoubtedly have 
attained. 

For if we narrow down the analysis we must admit not only that 
without Mr. Chamberlain’s support Mr. Balfour’s Premiership would 
not be possible, but that without Mr. Chamberlain’s support the 
authority and success even of Lord Salisbury’s career for the last 
seventeen years would not have been possible. If the Colonial 
Secretary had not joined the movement the Liberal Unionist 
succession would have failed. With Mr. Chamberlain’s assistance 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy would have succeeded. With the transfer 
of less than twenty votes the Home Rule Bill of 1886 would have 
passed the House of Commons upon third reading, and the subse- 
quent struggle with the House of Lords would have been infinitely 
more formidable than in 1893. Had the Duke of Devonshire and his 
school alone left the Liberal ranks their departure would have been 
represented as the flight of the Whigs and the purging of the party 
of the people from its anti-democratic elements. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
action, even more distinctly than Mr. Bright’s, effaced party-lines, 
spread doubt, hesitation and pain through the Liberal ranks 
throughout the country, neutralised the spell of Mr. Gladstone’s 
genius, and brought about the conditions which have since made 
the Liberal party for the first time in its history the party of an 
almost permanent minority. It was not Lord Salisbury who did 
most to deprive Mr. Gladstone of popular support. It was Mr. 
Chamberlain. It was not Lord Salisbury who sustained the brunt of 
debate against Mr. Gladstone’s dialectical powers in the House of 
Commons. It was Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury was not the 
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inventor of the great scheme which completed its triumph of the 
coalition by committing the Tory party to Radical legislation. The 
author was again Mr. Chamberlain. If, even in 1892, the Liberal 
party returned to office for three years in despite of all the efforts 
of the Unionist party, plus Mr. Chamberlain, who can doubt that 
with the latter upon their side the Radicals would have carried their 
policy. No; if it comes to narrowing down and seeking for the 
decisive factor amid what was no doubt a large number of contribu- 
tory influences, Mr, Chamberlain must be accounted the personality 
above all others to which the Unionist coalition has owed its 
success, and to which Lord Salisbury’s Governments have owed their 
existence. 

The problem of South Africa succeeded that of Ireland. Few 
men can believe that under any other Minister than the present 
Colonial Secretary, the forces of Krugerism would ever have been 
effectually grappled with before they had developed a fatal power. 
Few men can believe that if it had not been for Mr. Chamberlain 
the war would have been conducted to a satisfactory peace. During 
the crisis after the early disasters of the war, Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour alike showed an almost inexplicable loss of parliamentary 
faculty, and were strangely unable to find touch with popular senti- 
ment. The absence of the instinct of national leadership in such a 
moment under institutions like ours, was the symptom of deficiencies 
in statesmen as serious as the want of ability to maintain discipline 
and confidence in the ranks is in a soldier. And these, let it be 
remembered, were the rare moments which search the quality of men. 
If Mr. Chamberlain had not risen to the height of his personality 
and of the occasion—had he failed to retain the full possession of his 
parliamentary powers when those of his late and of his present leader 
were temporarily in abeyance-—the Unionist Government would have 
disappeared from office long before the close of the war. 

But the whole argument can be packed in a nutshell. <A Balfour 
administration without Mr. Chamberlain would, under present cir- 
cumstances, be untenable. A Chamberlain administration without 
Mr. Balfour would be perfectly tenable. What has been true hitherto 
will still be so. Either the administration will exist by the Colonial 
Secretary’s support, or it will not exist. Nothing could more effectu- 
ally show how much more conventional public life has become since 
Vivian Grey was sent for; and how effectively Mr. Chamberlain has 
wrought, as has been shown, to build up the Hatfield dynasty into a 
more solid system of family government than was ever known, even 
in the typical age of government by the great families. Such a 
tenure of complete and uninterrupted power as Lord Salisbury has 
enjoyed for the greater part of seventeen years would have been 
unthinkable amid the fierce oligarchical competition of the eighteenth 
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century. Such a transfer of the Premiership as has taken place at 
the end of that tenure would have been not less unthinkable. And 
this singularly exclusive (unless we ought rather to say singularly 
inclusive) sway, wielded by a great noble of solitary habit from the 
House of Lords, has been exactly contemporary, as it happens, with 
the rise of democracy since 1885. 

The old Adam of politics is, in short, inimitably conspicuous in 
this transaction. Toryism has abdicated its control of policy, but is 
determined to predominate in office ; and those who pointed out that 
the Conservatives would not follow Mr. Chamberlain as a conclusive 
reason why the Colonial Secretary should not be Premier, declare 
with generous enthusiasm that the complete loyalty of Mr. Chamber- 
lain may be depended upon to make Mr. Balfour’s Premiership a 
success. 

It is futile to deprecate these personal comparisons as they are 
deprecated by those who affect “the cant about decorum,” which 
would make political discussion so painfully proper. Personal com- 
parisons in these matters raise real issues. More. T'o those who believe 
that strong leadership is if anything more vital to the efficiency of a 
democratic system than to that of any other, these invidious distinc- 
tions raise supreme issues. It is, of course, obvious that even those 
who say that Mr. Balfour is not the fittest, do not necessarily say 
that he is not fit. His personal action during the crisis of the war, 
as the country now understands, was far more decisive and competent 
than anything in the tone of his embarrassed and ineffective speeches 
could have led public opinion to suspect. He is capable of displaying 
prompt and daring initiative by flashes. Already his management 
of the House of Commons has left a deeper mark upon domestic con- 
ditions than will permanently remain from Lord Salisbury’s entire 
career. Mr. Balfour's reforms of procedure have improved the actual 
machinery of government, and it is seldom that this particular form 
of praise can be given to any politician. 

Nor is it beyond possibility that Mr. Balfour’s tenure of the Pre- 
miership may be a brilliant surprise. He has, again, a great and novel 
opportunity. He responds readily to a fine stimulus. As in the 
case of the Irish Secretaryship, Mr. Balfour may develop an energy 
and alertness which he loses when reduced to routine. But the edu- 
cation question is as well calculated as any to bring out the natural 
workings of temperament and intelligence in a statesman, and upon 
this subject the new Prime Minister’s record is nct encouraging. 
Upon the policy of the new Government it would be idle at the 
present juncture to speculate. There is no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Balfour deliberately contemplates unexpected developments of 
any kind. That the country is full of a vague desire for a great 
change from the methods characteristic of the late and the present 
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Premier alike is true. The country would be more than human and 
less than wise if it did not desire that change. But Mr. Balfour is 
Prime Minister precisely because it is desired that the minimum of 
change shall be made. If that idea is indeed to prevail, it will not 
take long to prove that the new Ministry is fundamentally out of 
harmony with the temper of the country. In domestic policy, how- 
ever, the fate of the Education Bill has yet to be determined. The 
general attitude of the constituencies towards the new condition of 
things will be strongly influenced by the result of the autumn session. 

Mr. Balfour’s principal difficulty will probably lie in the region of 
foreign policy. Upon the occasions when he has taken charge 
of the Foreign Office in the absence of Lord Salisbury, he has shown 
by several signs that in foreign affairs he is likely to continue the 
weakest tradition of the late Prime Minister’s statesmanship—its 
habitual favouritism towards Germany, as against the very markedly 
different demeanour adopted towards France and Russia. No man 
appreciates more than the new Prime Minister the nature of the 
familiar error which has dictated this attitude. In a speech a few 
years ago upon the statesmanship of Cromwell Mr. Balfour ingeni- 
ously depreciated the foreign policy of ‘‘ our chief of men,” by point- 
ing out very pertinently, that under the influence of the outworn 
hostility against Spain, the Protector had encouraged the rise of the 
new power which was to prove our infinitely more dangerous and 
obstinate rival—France. The statesman who made that acute 
criticism cannot lack insight to apply it. With France and Russia 
our antagonisms are of secondary importance. The Republic has 
definitely adopted a defensive policy in naval affairs, and is no longer 
our serious competitor for sea power. Another great aggressive 
move by Russia is unlikely to be a source of peril in Mr. Balfour’s time. 
Russia is no longer preoccupied in the first instance with English 
policy, but rather with the progress of Japan in the Far East, and of 
Germany in the Near East. Meanwhile, the Fatherland does not 
cease to push on the creation of its fleet, and becomes more distinctly 
every day our only conscious and dangerous competitor for sea-power. 
We have lately seen the old tactics in mischievous play. The official 
attacks upon Lord Pauncfote were as unmistakable as the fact that 
Count von Biilow upon the eve of his “ biting the granite’’ speech had a 
long interview with the Kaiser. The tone of the Wilhelmstrasse 
towards this country is still such as no other Powers adopt towards 
us, and such as Germany adopts towards no other Power. Neverthe- 
less, the conviction of most persons who have given any degree of 


. close study to the problem is that German diplomacy will probably 


succeed in its aim of hypnotising British policy. 
For dynastic reasons especially, as every well-informed observer 
of foreign relations is aware, it is a matter of almost insuperable 
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difficulty for any Foreign Minister in this country, however complete 
may be his nominal freedom, to act towards Germany with quite the 
same independence as towards other Powers. Since the definite 
termination of the war, the Wilhelmstrasse, precisely as every tiro 
could and did predict, has commenced a determined effort to drug 
English opinion. Articles in praise of the British navy, and demon- 
strating the impracticability of an invasion of these islands at least 
upon lines hitherto proposed, have begun to appear in the German 
naval magazines. Writers in the German reviews have begun to 
ridicule the vehement folly of the military experts, and others some- 
what more excusable in’ their less instructed hatred, who reckoned 
upon the downfall of England as a result of the Boer war. All this 
would have had its value had anything of the kind appeared when it 
could have been of genuine service to this country. Organised with 
so much energy at the present juncture no manceuvres could be more 
conventionally crude. Yet such tactics have succeeded repeatedly, 
and the distinct probability is that they will succeed again. There 
are a thousand signs of the insidious pertinacity with which all the 
influence that the diplomacy of Berlin can manipulate is being brought 
to bear upon the task of inducing this country to exchange public 
embraces with Germany, partly as a means of confusing our own 
policy with regard to that country itself, partly as a means of re- 
awakening the jealousy and suspicion of France and Russia, and of 
marring all serious attempts to improve our relations with the Dual 
Alliance. Now that the South African war has ended, and German 
attentions have again become pressing, we shall prokably not have 
long to wait for some definite indication of the degree of coolness 
and dexterity which Mr. Balfour’s Government is likely to display in 
dealing with the most trying and momentous of all the problems of 
British policy. That Mr. Balfour is considerably more likely to 
succumb than to resist most people would be inclined to predict. We 
shall see. 

Public interest in the meantime will be mainly concerned with the 
question of immediate and eventual changes in the composition of 
the Ministry. Whether Sir Michael Hicks-Beach persists in his wish 
to retire or is induced to remain, can make no difference in itself to 
the prospects of the Cabinet. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been a consistently able statesman, but in no sense an original or 
inspiring personality. From that point of view, Lord Goschen’s 
retirement at the previous reconstruction, though regarded with 
inexplicable apathy by the nation, was of much greater moment. 


Other alterations will be judged as they may be made. The one . 


topic upon which the country now waits with curiosity for full light 
to be thrown is that of the future relative positions of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain in Parliament. More distinctly than any other 
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modern Ministry the present is a Dual Government. One desirable 
result repeatedly urged in these pages has been attained. The 
Premiership has come back to the House of Commons. It cannot be 
doubted that the efficiency of our institutions as a whole depends to 
an immense extent upon immediate contact between the head of the 
Government and the popular Chamber. The Premiership ought to 
remain in the House of Commons, and since Mr. Balfour is to hold 
the Premiership he ought also to remain in the House of Commons. 
This alone raises an insuperable objection to the suggestion so often 
and so easily made that Lord Salisbury’s successor should solve the 
question of his relations with Mr. Chamberlain by retiring to the 
Upper House and leaving the Colonial Secretary supreme in the 
Lower. Such a course would hopelessly stultify the nominal head of 
the administration, and would make the whole arrangement palpably 
artificial and ridiculous. The new régime, anomalous as it is, will 
probably subsist as it stands until a General Election brings it to an 
end. 

No higher praise can be given to Mr. Balfour than to say that he 
is the one statesman who could hope to work with his formidable 
colleague. But brilliant as he is at some times and disappointing at 
others, Mr. Balfour is among the most unequal and uncertain of 
men. Mr. Chamberlain has been somewhat worse than indifferently 
treated by the party which owes to him practically everything. But 
he is sure of himself, and the end is perhaps not yet. There has 
occurred during the war a great alteration in the feeling of the 
country in regard to party attachments. Hitherto the average 
Englishman has not been clear as to what his change of mental 
habit ought to mean in action. He perceives that to place the 
Opposition in power is necessary to restore the normal efficiency of 
the party system. Mr. Chamberlain’s Premiership would have 
offered a strong counter-inducement. Mr. Balfour’s does not. 
Whenever the next General Election takes place there can now be 
little doubt that the Unionist Party will be excluded from power. 
If that date should not be distant the real person to whom the 
Unionist Party would look for its chances of return to power would 
not be long in doubt. 























THE PRIME MINISTER. 


‘‘ BucKINGHAM Patack, July 13. 


“The Marquis of Salisbury had an audience of the King on Friday last and 
tendered his resignation as Prime Minister and Lord Privy Seal, which was 
graciously accepted by His Majesty. 

‘“‘The King yesterday summoned the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., First 
Lord of the Treasury, and offered him the post of Prime Minister vacated by the 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

“Mr. Balfour accepted His Majesty’s offer.” 


In this simple fashion was it announced in the issue of the Court 
Circular—the official record of the domestic concerns, as well as of 
the State functions, of the Court—which was delivered at the London 
newspaper offices on the night of Sunday, July 13, that the great 
political office of Prime Minister, the highest and most powerful 
under the Crown, had been vacated and filled; that Lord Salisbury 
had laid down the burden which he had borne for thirteen and a-half 
years—a year longer than Mr. Gladstone, and longer than any 
Prime Minister except Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pitt, and Lord 
Liverpool—and that it had been taken up by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
The ease and quietude with which this most important political 
transaction, the succession to the Premiership, was effected, bear 
striking testimony to the smooth working of the Constitution, even in 
the most momentous affairs of State. 

If any single voice is paramount, if any single influence is unrivalled, 
in the public life of this realm, it is the influence and the voice of 
the Prime Minister. “The King reigns but does not govern,” con- 
stitutional lawyers truly tell us. The Sovereign is the personification 
of power and majesty. But so far as authority can be concentrated 
in one individual under our Constitution, it lies, unquestionably, in 
the hands of the Prime Minister. “I am no longer Queen. Mr. 
Gledstone is King,” cried Queen Victoria after an interview in which 
she vainly endeavoured to impose her will upon her masterful and 
strenuous Liberal adviser. 

The sovereignty, or, in other words, the supreme dominion, abso- 
lute and without limitation, is, of course, vested in Parliament. 
There is one thing only that Parliament cannot do—if we accept 
Blackstone’s word on the subject—and that is to make a woman a 
man oramana woman. But in these days Parliament, relaxing 
its ponderous strength, exercises its omnipotent powers simply in 
confirming the decisions of the Cabinet. It is by the Cabinet alone 
that all the important Bills which Parliament transforms into Acts 
of Parliament are formulated. This state of things is the logical 
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outcome of our Party system. Such is the extent to which supporters 
of the Government— using the word to apply to Administrations of all 
political complexions—are swayed by party considerations, by loyalty 
to party, by the desire to retain their party in office, that they will 
often accept decisions of the Cabinet against their own wishes or even 
deliberate opinions. The Cabinet is ruled by the Prime Minister. 
It is he who selects the Ministers of which it is composed, and assigns 
to them their respective offices. He may even appoint Ministers 
against the wishes—not, perhaps, definitely expressed, but clearly 
implied—of his party from whom he derives his power, and by whose 
consent he retains his supreme position. He may dismiss a colleague 
with whose action or whose language he is displeased. A strong and 
masterful Prime Minister can, in these circumstances, have little 
difficulty in imposing his desires and judgment upon his Cabinet. 
He can stop any legislation of which he strongly disapproves. His 
assent is at least necessary before any Bill can be laid before Parlia- 
ment. Another Cabinet Minister may object to a measure when it 
is first mooted in the Council Chamber, but his objection is overruled 
and he either yields or withdraws from the Cabinet. If he retires 
the existence of the Cabinet is not affected. The first Unionist 
Cabinet of Lord Salisbury—to mention the most recent instance— 
was unshaken by the withdrawal of even a great and influential 
Minister like Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886. But the resignation 
of a Prime Minister brings the Cabinet to an end. There must be, 
as a consequence, a reconstruction of the Government, if not a General 
Election. Indeed, the power of the Prime Minister is tempered only 
by the whims, the desires, or the convictions of the electorate. A 
Prime Minister who has secured a hold on the imagination and con- 
fidence of the people might, if he pleased, act the dictator in shaping 
and directing the national policy. 

The Prime Minister is, as we all know, the statesman who is 
commanded by the Sovereign to form a new Government when 
the old has been driven from office by an adverse vote of the House 
of Commons, or by party disasters in a General Election. According 
to the theory of the Constitution there is no restriction whatever 
on the will of the Sovereign in the appointment of the Prime 
Minister. Indeed, if some exponents of the principles of the 
Constitution (suchas the profound, yet amvsing, Blackstone, who 
invests the Sovereign with absolute authority in all things) be 
correct, the King may any day, on his own initiative, by the 
personal exercise of his prerogative, dismiss the Ministry in office, 
and looking out of his window at Windsor Castle or Buckingham 
Palace, command the first man in the street on whom his eyes may 
rest, to form an Administration. But, dealing with the realities 
of the twentieth century, and not with a state of things the beginning 
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of the end of which began with the Revolution of 1688, there can be 
no doubt that, practically, the Sovereign has no freedom of choice 
in the matter. The King may, indeed, if he pleases, say to any one, 
“T appoint you my First Minister”; but no man, not even that 
influential personage, “the man in the street,” could discharge the 
functions of a Prime Minister, despite the Sovereign’s command, 
without a majority of the House of Commons at his back. 

The result of the action of William IV. in dismissing, on his own 
personal whim, the Whig Administration of Lord Melbourne in 
December, 1836, and summoning Sir Robert Peel, by special 
messenger, from Rome (Peel received the Royal command ap- 
pointing him Prime Minister for the first time, one morning as 
he and his wife were returning from a ball) to form a Tory Govern- 
ment, well illustrates the limitation to the power of the Sovereign 
in selecting his advisers. The conduct of William was, no doubt, 
strictly constitutional. It was defended by Gladstone, many years 
after, on the ground that the Sovereign may seek for other Ministers 
when there is reason to believe that the Government, though 
supported by a majority in the House of Commons, has lost the 
confidence of the country. In this case, however, William IV. was 
actuated solely by a personal dislike to his Whig advisers, to which 
he often gave vent in a characteristically bluff, unconventional, if not 
very dignified, fashion. 

Meeting at a review Lord Gosford, who had been nominated by 
the Whig Administration Governor-General of Canada and chairman 
of a commission of inquiry into the political discontent of the colony, 
he blurted forth, with many an oath, “ Mind what you are about in 
Canada. By I will never consent to alienate the Crown lands, 
nor to make the Council elective. Mind me, my lord, the Cabinet 
is not my Cabinet. They had better take care or by T’ll have 
them impeached. You are a gentleman, I believe; I have no fear 
of you; but take care what you do.’ About the same time Dr. 
Longley (in later years Archbishop of Canterbury), after being 
consecrated Bishop of Ripon, proceeded to Windsor to do homage 
to the King. Kneeling on both knees before the King, with his 
hands clasped between the hands of the Sovereign, the Bishop 
repeated the words of the Act of Homage. On Dr. Longley rising 
to his feet again, the King added a characteristic postscript to the 
solemn and loyal declaration of the prelate. ‘ Bishop of Ripon,” 
he burst forth, “I charge you as you shall answer before Almighty 
God that you never by word or deed give encouragement to those 
damned Whigs who would upset the Church of England.” 

Peel formed a new Government, and dissolved Parliament in the 
hope that the country would give him that by which alone he 
could remain in office—a majority of the House of Commons; but 
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the Whigs were again victorious at the polls and William had, 
perforce, to ask Lord Melbourne, early in 1837, to resume his charge 
of the affairs of the country. Only then did government by the 
mere decree or will of the Sovereign come to an end. 

When the Sovereign is placed, by circumstances over which he has 
no control, in a position to have to select a new Prime Minister, there 
is but one course open to him—to send for the recognised leader of 
the party which commands a majority in the House of Commons. 
If there be a doubt at the moment as to which of two or more men 
has the confidence and support of the majority of the stronger party 
in the Representative Chamber, then the Sovereign has some freedom 
of choice in the selection of his First Minister. It was said that Peel, 
on his resignation in 1845, advised Queen Victoria to send for Lord 
John Russell. Peel’s denial of the statement in the House of 
Commons was emphatic. “TI offered no opinion,” said he. ‘ This is 
the only act which is the personal act of the Sovereign. It is 
for the Sovereign to determine in whom her confidence shall be 
placed.” The most recent case of the personal selection by the 
Sovereign, for the post of Prime Minister, of one of two men, both of 
which possessed the confidence of their party, was that of Queen 
Victoria, who chose Lord Rosebery in preference to Sir William 
Harcourt, on the resignation of Gladstone in 1894. It was generally 
believed at the time that in sending for Lord Rosebery the Queen had 
acted upon the advice of Gladstone. All doubt on the point has 
been set at rest by a statement—presumably on high authority—in 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s admirable article on the Queen in The National 
Dictionary of Biography. ‘On Gladstone's resignation in 1894,” 
writes Mr. Lee, “the Queen, by her own act, and without seeking 
any advice, chose the Earl of Rosebery to succeed him.” 

When, however, there is but one man of supreme influence and 
authority in the party dominant in the House of Commons, the 
Sovereign has really no choice but to send for him to form an Ad- 
ministration. The mismanagement of the Crimean War, the scan- 
dalous breakdown cf almost everything except the bravery of our 
troops in the Crimea, brought about the fall of the Aberdeen 
Ministry in 1855. Queen Victoria sent for Lord Derby, the leader 
of the Tory Party, which formed the bulk of the majority in the 
House of Commons, by whom the Government had been turned 
out ; but he failed to form an Administration. The popular voice 
called loudly for Lord Palmerston; he was, in fact, as he himself 
wrote to his brother, V’inévitable. But the Queen was reluctant 
to appoint as her Prime Minister the statesman she most distrusted, 
the man whom she dismissed from the Foreign Secretaryship in 1851 
because of his official recognition of Louis Napoleon’s coup-d’ état 
without having consulted either his Sovereign or his colleagues in the 
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Cabinet. Lord Lansdowne was also invited to form a Government. 
He tried and failed. The Queen next besought Lord John Russell 
to make the attempt. His effort, too, wasin vain. Neither of these 
statesmen could rely upon commanding in the House of Commons a 
majority to support his conduct of public affairs. The Queen was 
accordingly compelled to appoint as her Prime Minister the one in- 
evitable man of the day, Lord Palmerston, and Prime Minister 
Lord Palmerston remained—with the exception of a Conservative 
interlude under Lord Derby for some months in 1859—until his 
death in October, 1865. Again, after the General Election of 1880, 
in which the Conservative Government were overthrown, Queen 
Victoria sent for Lord Hartington, who had led the Liberal Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons since Gladstone announced his 
retirement from politics in 1875. But Gladstone had re-entered the 
arena, and resuming the command of the Liberal Party in the 
country, led it, inflamed by the fervour of his oratory, to victory at 
the polls; and Lord Hartington recognising, therefore, that it was 
futile for any one but Gladstone to assume the direction of national 
affairs, declined the offer of the Premiership. 

Sir Robert Walpole is generally said to have been the first Prime 
Minister in the modern sense of the term. No doubt there was always 
a First Minister in the person of the King’s favourite—the Minister 
closest in the confidence of the Sovereign—whose continuance in office 
depended entirely upon his retaining the goodwill of his Royal 
master. He was entirely different in the extent and sources of his 
power from our present conception of a Prime Minister. In those 
times, too, the Cabinet had little in common with the institution, 
united by the bond of its members professing the same political 
opinions, with which we have now been so long familiar. Until 
Walpole’s time it consisted of a number of distinguished or 
prominent members of the Legislature, though mainly peers, of con- 
flicting political opinions, office holders and office seekers, some of 
the latter being often, in fact, in opposition to those actually 
administering the affairs of the country ; lacking cohesion, solidarity, 
and unity, and, of course, without a collective responsibility to 
Parliament. The Cabinet then had no acknowledged chief save the 
Sovereign, who, in fact, presided at its deliberations. The accident 
of George I. being ignorant of English, led to a complete change in 
the constitution of the Cabinet, and the position of First Minister. 
As the King could take no part in the deliberations of the Council, 
the Ministry consulted in his absence, and through the First Minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, advised him of their topics of discussion and 
their resolutions. George knowing no English, and Walpole little 
or no French, they communicated with each other through Latin. 
The Sovereign since then has never been present at a Cabinet 
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Council. From that time began the decline of governmeit by the 
King’s Prerogative, and the evolution of government by Parlia- 
mentary majority, or by party. 

Walpole became First Minister in 1715. He resigned in 1717, 
but was re-appointed to the position in 1721, and retained it until 
1742, an uninterrupted period of twenty-one years, and the longest 
a Minister has ever remained at the head of the Government. 
Walpole has another curious record. He is the only man who 
became Prime Minister after having been expelled in disgrace from 
the House of Commons. In 1712 he was adjudged guilty of having 
accepted bribes while Secretary-at-War (as the ministerial chief of 
the War Department was then styled) from forage contractors, and 
was not only expelled from Parliament, but was committed to the 
Tower. It is now believed, however, that he was the innocent victim 
of a Tory conspiracy to ruin his political career. Only three years 
later he was at the head of the Government. 

He did not call himself Prime Minister. That title was bestowed 
on him by his enemies, and bestowed solely as a term of reproach and 
condemnation. The appellation had been imported from France, 
where it had an evil origin, being associated with Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose conduct, a century earlier, as the all-potent principal Minister 
of State, was regarded in England as antagonistic to the principles 
of free government under a limited monarchy. Walpole was accused 
by his enemies of grasping in his own hands every branch of 
government, and thus possessing the sole control of the affairs of 
State. He was a “ first Minister,” “a sole Minister ’’—in a word, 
a dictator. A motion praying the King to dismiss him was moved 
simultaneously in both Houses of Parliament in 1741. The attack 
in the Commons was led by Mr. Sandys, who declared: ‘ According 
to our constitution we can have no sole and Prime Minister. We 
ought always to have several Prime Ministers or officers of State. 
Every such officer has his own proper Department, and no officer 
ought to meddle in the affairs belonging to the Department of 
another.” Walpole repudiated the accusation that he was a Prime 
Minister as indignantly as if it were a vile imputation upon his 
character. He a Prime Minister! Those who charged him with 
being such a thing were, surely, bereft of their senses! He said :— 

“Of the exorbitant power with which I am invested, of the influence which I 
extend to all parts of the nation, of the tyranny with which I oppress those who 
oppose, and the liberality with which my followers are rewarded, no instance has 
been produced, as, indeed, no effects have been felt. But having first conferred 
upon mea kind of mock dignity, and styled me the Prime Minister, they carry 
on the fiction which has once heated their imaginations, and impute to me an 
unpardonable abuse of that chimerical authority which only they have thought 
it necessary to bestow.” 

The motion was defeated in both Houses. But the feeling of 
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distrust which prevailed with regard to the position of Prime 
Minister is further emphasized by the protest which the minority of 
thirty-one peers in the House of Lords entered upon the Journals, 
“We are persuaded,” said they, “that a sole, or even a First 
Minister, is an officer unknown to the law of Britain, inconsistent with 
the constitution of this country, and destructive of liberty in any 
Government whatever.” Walpole fell in the following year. The 
General Election which took place after his victory in Parliament 
deprived him of that mainstay of his power and authority—a majority 
of the House of Commons. He accepted with reluctance the verdict 
of the country. Despite several repulses in the Representative 
Chamber he desired to remain at the head of affairs, It was only 
when his Cabinet declined to serve with him any longer—“I must 
inform you,” he wrote in injured tones to the Duke of Devonshire, 
“that the panic was so great among what I should call my friends 
that they all declared my retiring was absolutely necessary as the 
only means to carry on the public business ””—that he bowed to 
fate, placed his resignation in the hands of George II., and was 
raised to the peerage as the Earl of Orford. 

In truth, Walpole can hardly be described correctly as 
the first of the Prime Ministers. He was not invited by the King to 
form an Administration, so that he might rely upon its members for 
loyal support in his direction of the affairs of State. He obtained his 
pre-eminence by gradually ousting from the Cabinet the men who 
were opposed to him, and replacing them by others of his own way 
of thinking. But under Walpole began that evolution of the office 
of Prime Minister—the source and extent of its power—by which the 
head of the Government gradually ceased to be the favourite, or the 
creature, of the King, and to owe the security of his position, and its 
influence, more and more to the fact that he was the recognised 
leader of the political party supreme in the House of Commons. 
To William Pitt more than to Sir Robert Walpole is due, in my 
opinion, the distinction of being the first Prime Minister. Pitt 
established firmly the main principle of Government by party as we 
now understand it—namely, that the Administration must be a Party 
Administration, that the office-holders or Ministers, who form this 
virtual executive of the nation, must be selected from the party, so 
that the affairs of the State may be conducted in conformity with the 
political opinions of that party. He also insisted that there must be 
a recognised head of the Government, be he called Prime Minister, 
or First Minister, and that as such his influence and authority must 
be predominant in the Cabinet and with the Sovereign. In 1803, 
two years after he had resigned the Premiership because of the refusal 
of George III. to sanction the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, 

Pitt was invited by Addington, his successor as Prime Minister, to 
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return to the Government as Secretary of State or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In refusing the invitation, he explained through Lord 
Melville his conception of the Premiership. ‘Mr. Pitt,” wrote 
Melville to Addington, “ stated not less pointedly and decidedly his 
sentiments with regard to the absolute necessity there is in the 
conduct of the affairs of this country that there should be an avowed 
and real Minister possessing the chief weight in the Council and the 
principal place in the confidence of the King. In that respect there 
can be no rivalry or division of power. That power must rest 
in the person generally called the First Minister, and that Minister 
ought, he thinks, to be the person at the head of the finances.” 

It is curious to trace how slowly the title of Prime Minister lost 
the odium originally attaching to it; how constitutional pundits, or 
purists in the uses of constitutional phrases, refused to recognise its 
legality even long after the office had become an essential part of our 
system of government. Mr. John Morley in his Wa/pole, states, 
that in a debate as late as 1761, George Grenville declared that “‘ Prime 
Minister’’ is an odious title. But forty years later, Zhe Times, 
arising out of the resignation of Pitt in 1801, ridiculed a contem- 
porary for writing of the office of “ Prime Minister” or “ Premier.” 
It stated that the position is not recognised by the Constitution. 
This is still so far true that there is no Act of Parliament by which 
the office is established or even recognised. The contemporary, in 
reply, referred The Times to a dictionary for proof that there was 
such a thing as a Prime Minister. What the editor received for 
his pains from The Times is well worth quotation. “We have 
something else to do than to consult dictionaries as often as his 
ignorance or absurdity may doubt or deny the plainest propositions.” 
That great organ wrote:—‘ We assert again—that the Constitution 
knows no such office, and that he does not know the Constitution. In 
his dictionary he will find treason, theft and murder. Are they all 
legal because they are in a dictionary? He will find, too, ignorance, 
vanity and scurrility ; but are they virtues because he may find them 
in a dictionary or in a looking-glass ? ” 

The opinion that not only was there no such office as Prime 
Minister, but that the term was illegal and unconstitutional, found 
expression in Parliament more than a quarter of a century later. 
On March 24, 1829, the House of Commons was in Committee on 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill. The Marquis of Chandos moved to 
include the office of First Lord of the Treasury among the positions 
from which the Bill proposed to exclude Roman Catholics after their 
admission to civil rights, such as the Lord Chancellorship, the post 
of Commander-in-Chief, and the Viceroyalty of Ireland. ‘‘ Under 
the Clause, as it, at present, stands, a Catholic, it is obvious, may be 
Prime Minister of England,” said the mover of the amendment. 
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“‘ Now I think it would be highly expedient to provide against such 
adanger. It is perfectly true that there is no such actual office as 
that of Prime Minister, but it is equally true that the First Lord of 
the Treasury is to all intents and purposes the Prime Minister of the 
country.” The fear which possessed and oppressed the Marquis of 
Chandos was that if a Roman Catholic were to become Prime Minis- 
ter he would have the appointment of the bishops and deans of the 
Established Church. Sir Robert Peel, who had charge of the Bill, 
pointed out that “even if a Roman Catholic should attain to the 
office of Prime Minister—a very unlikely thing in my opinion—he 
cannot interfere in the disposal of Church patronage,” there being, 
in fact, a clause in the Bill rendering a Roman Catholic, who should 
give advice to the Sovereign in such a matter, subject to penalties for 
a misdemeanour. 

The amendment was rejected. But when the Bill reached the 
Committee stage in the House of Lords on April 8 it was moved 
again in a more sweeping form. Lord Kenyon desired to include in 
“ the excepted offices’ all the principal positions in the Administra- 
tion that were likely to be filled at any time by the Prime Minister. 
‘The noble lord alludes,” said Lord Holland in the course of the 
debate, ‘‘ to a person that, practically speaking, is at the head of the 
Treasury. I will not call him the Prime Minister, for that is an 
illegal and unconstitutional term borrowed from French fashions and 
unknown to the laws of this country, and, indeed, considered as a 
great crime for any one to attempt to establish here.” Another 
distinguished Whig peer, the Marquis of Lansdowne, was equally 
emphatic in asserting the unconstitutional character of the Premier- 
ship. ‘ There is no such office known as that of Prime Minister of 
the Crown,” said he; “there is no office of that description, and 
nothing could be more mischievous or unconstitutional than to set 
up or recognise in an Act of Parliament the existence of such an 
office.” The amendment was withdrawn. 

Peel admitted in the course of the debate on the question in the 
House of Commons that the Prime Minister was not recognised by 
the Constitution, but he did not deny the real and practical existence 
of the office. Indeed it was Peel who, in the years when he himself 
was at the head of the Government, established beyond all doubt or 
question that there is a Prime Minister, and that his office is one of 
immense responsibility and power. He showed that in his view the 
special and proper function of a Prime Minister was to superintend 
and control the work of the various Departments of the State. He 
saw every member of his Cabinet very frequently—almost daily 
indeed—and discussed with him any matter of special importance 
that had arisen in his Department. Speaking of the “ perfectly 
organised Administration’ of Peel in 1841-46, Gladstone, who was 
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a member of that Administration, declared that ‘‘ nothing of great 
importance was matured, or would even be projected, in any depart- 
ment without his personal cognisance; and any weighty business 
would commonly go to him before being submitted to the Cabinet.” 
Such were the methodical business habits of Peel and his keen sense 
of responsibility as a statesman that he never destroyed any letter 
he received. ‘* No public man who values his character ever destroys 
a letter or a paper,” he once said to a friend. 

On the other hand, Lord Rosebery seems to hold that, owing to the 
vast development of Government business, its variety and complexity, 
the ideal which Peel set can no longer be attained. ‘“ A Prime 
Minister,”’ he writes, in his essay on Peel, ‘‘ who is the senior partner 
in every Department as well as president of the whole, who deals 
with all the business of government, who inspires and vibrates 
through every part, is almost, if not quite, an impossibility.” It is 
true, also, that in the same essay, Lord Rosebery describes as an 
hallucination the idea which generally prevails that the Prime 
Minister is possessed of almost unrestricted power in the affairs of 
the State. He writes :— 


‘‘The Prime Minister, as he is now called, is technically and practically the 
chairman of an executive committee of the Privy Council, or rather, perhaps, of 
Privy Councillors, the influential foreman of an executive jury. His power is 
mainly personal, the power of individual influence. That influence, whatever it 
may be, he has to exert in many directions before he can have his way. He has 
to deal with the Sovereign, with the Cabinet, with Parliament, and with public 
opinion, all of them potent factors in their various kinds and degrees. To the 
popular eye, however, heedless of these restrictions, he represents universal power ; 
he is spoken of as if he had only to lay down his views of policy and to adhere to 
them. That is very far from the case. A First Minister has only the influence 
with the Cabinet which is given him by his personal arguments, his personal 
qualities, and his personal weight.”’ 


This picture of the trouble a Prime Minister experiences occasion- 
ally in convincing his colleagues, in inducing his Cabinet, to accept 
his views, finds some confirmation in a letter which Palmerston, whose 
influence in his Cabinet was popularly supposed to be paramount, 
wrote, as Prime Minister, to Lord John Russell, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in 1864. The letter was in reply to a note from 
Russell complaining that the Prime Minister and himself were rather 
embarrassed in dealing with foreign affairs by the attitude of over- 
cautious and timid colleagues. ‘* As to Cabinets,” wrote Palmerston, 
‘“‘if we had had colleagues like those who sat in Pitt’s Cabinet, such 
as Westmoreland and others, or such men as those who were with 
Peel, like Goulburn and Hardinge, you and I might have had our 
way in most things. But when, as is now the case, able men fill 
every Department, such men will have opinions and hold to them. 
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Unfortunately, they are often too busy with their own Departments 
to follow up foreign questions so as to be fully masters of them, and 
their conclusions are generally on the timid side of what might be 
the best.”” But it seems to me that in these two statements we have 
recounted personal experiences of Prime Ministers which are rare 
and exceptional rather than the rule. Pitt, in the communication 
to Addington already referred to, insists that should a conflict of 
opinion arise between the Prime Minister and any of his colleagues 
the latter must give way or retire from the Ministry. ‘If it should 
come unfortunately to such a radical difference of opinion that no 
spirit of conciliation or concession can reconcile,” he says, “ the senti- 
ments of the Minister must be allowed and understood to prevail, 
leaving the other Members of the Administration to act as they may 
conceive themselves conscientiously called upon to act under the cir- 
eumstances.”” If a Prime Minister is determined to be more than a 
mere figure-head he can exercise the controlling force in the govern- 
ment of the Realm. Prime Ministers of commanding talents and 
indomitable energy, like Pitt, Peel, Palmerston and Gladstone, 
usually succeeded—if we are to believe contemporary records—in 
imposing their will on the Cabinet. 

Nevertheless, the task of a Prime Minister in asserting his position, 
and maintaining, at the same time, the cohesion and solidarity of 
his Cabinet must, undoubtedly, be very difficult when he finds by his 
side at the council-table men of great intellect and strong will who 
look upon him with distrust, or at least, cannot see eye to eye with 
him in all things. This was the position of Lord Palmerston, so far 
at least as one of his colleagues was concerned. Between Palmerston 
and Gladstone there was hardly anything in common. Gladstone 
used to say, late in life, that in attending Cabinet meetings between 
1859 and 1865 he not infrequently took the precaution of carrying 
his resignation ready in his pocket. Palmerston, on the other hand, 
declared, a week before he died in 1865, that he had his drawers full 
of Gladstone’s resignations. The relation between the Prime 
Minister and his Chancellor of the Exchequer is amusingly exhibited 
in some of the letters by which Lord Palmerston, as in duty bound, 
kept Queen Victoria informed of the policy of her advisers, their 
decisions on public questions, and the drift of opinion in the Cabinet. 
In December, 1859, Palmerston proposed in the Cabinet that the sum 
of nine millions sterling should be spent on strengthening the forti- 
fications of the dockyards and arsenals. Gladstone demurred to find- 
ing the money. The Prime Minister thereupon writes to the Queen 
as follows :— 

“ Viscount Palmerston hopes to be able to overcome his objections ; but, if that 
should prove impossible, however great the loss to the Government by the retire- 
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ment of Mr. Gladstone, it would be better to lose Mr. Gladstone than to run the 
risk of losing Portsmouth and Plymouth.’’ 


It would appear from a subsequent communication from Palmer- 
ston to the Queen that Gladstone finally approved the policy of his 
Chief :— 


‘* Mr. Gladstone told Viscount Palmerston this evening that he wished it to be 
understood that though acquiescing in the step now taken about the fortifications, 
he kept himself free to take such course as he may think fit upon that subject next 
year ; to which Viscount Palmerston entirely assented. That course will pro- 
bably be the same which Mr. Gladstone has taken this year—namely, ineffectual 
opposition and ultimate acquiescence.” 

Another subject upon which there was conflict in the Cabinet 
between Palmerston and Gladstone arose out of the proposed erection 
of the National Memorial to Prince Albert in Kensington Gardens. 
The incident is of interest, chiefly because it would seem to establish 
that an engagement entered into by a Prime Minister is regarded as 
binding by his successor, although he may be of a different political 
party. The House of Commons, in April, 1863, voted a sum of 
£50,000 towards the Memorial. At the same time Palmerston 
promised the Memorial Committee that the Government would give 
them sufficient old gun-metal for the bronze statue of the Prince, 
which was to form part of the Memorial. Two years subsequently 
an application was made for the metal. Palmerston then brought the 
matter before the Cabinet, and Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, opposed the grant of the metal ; no decision was come to, and 
Palmerston shortly afterwards died; but the Derby Administration, 
which followed, decided to give effect to the late Prime Minister’s 
engagement. <A resolution authorising a grant of £4,900 to enable 
the Treasury to purchase the required gun-metal from the War 
Department was proposed in Committee of Supply. Gladstone de- 
murred to the statement that the Palmerston Government had in any 
way consented to this proceeding, whatever might have been said or 
done by Lord Palmerston himself in the matter. But Disraeli, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed the opinion that Parliament 
was bound to carry out the engagement of Lord Palmerston as Prime 
Minister, and the vote was agreed to. 

The influence of a Prime Minister in his Administration depends 
not a little on the particular office he occupies. The head of the 
Government will be found filling various offices of State in the 
Ministries which have existed since the days of Walpole. Sometimes 
he is First Lord of the Treasury, and sometimes Foreign Secretary ; 
he appears also as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Privy Seal and 
Lord President of the Council. Walpole was First Lord of the 
Treasury. ‘Thisis the office which most of the Prime Ministers have 
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occupied. It is to be feared that the post of First Lord of the 
‘Treasury became associated with the head of the Government from a 
desire to have command of the public purse in the days when bribery 
was a potent factor in securing a Parliamentary majority. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, in a letter dated November 27, 1855, writes: ‘It 
is the power of the purse which has made the First Lord of the 
Treasury the Prime Minister and head of the administration.” But 
in our purer times its special recommendation as the office best suited 
for the Prime Minister is that while it carries a salary of £5,000 a 
year, there are now no departmental duties attached to it, thus leay- 
ing the Prime Minister free to control and direct the general policy 
of the Government, which is his proper function. 

Pitt, Addington, Perceval, Canning, Peel and Gladstone have filled 
during their Premierships the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
conjointly with that of First Lord of the Treasury. Lord Salisbury 
was the first Prime Minister who associated that position with the 
office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. During the nine- 
teenth century three statesmen vacated the Foreign Office on being 
appointed Prime Minister. ‘These were Canning, on the resignation 
of Lord Liverpool in 1827; Earl Russell on the death of Lord 
Palmerston in 1865, and Lord Rosebery on the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1894. Lord Rosebery, like Lord Salisbury, made a new 
departure in filling an office in his Administration which had never 
before been associated with the Premiership, that of Lord President 
of the Council, being at the same time First Lord of the Treasury. 
But while the duties of Lord President of the Council are light— 
he being the nominal head of the Education Department, the 
administration of which lies chiefly in the hands of the Vice- 
President—the post of Foreign Secretary is perhaps the most onerous 
and responsible in the Government. Lord Salisbury, in his first 
brief Administration in 1885, was Foreign Secretary ; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who then took his seat in the House of Lords as the Earl 
of Iddesleigh, being, curiously enough, First Lord of the Treasury. 
When Lord Salisbury was called again to the Premiership, on the 
fall of Gladstone’s Home Rule Government in 1886, he followed the 
common practice of associating with it the post of First Lord of the 
Treasury ; but in a few months, in December of that year, owing to 
the rearrangement of offices following on the resignation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, he took over the Foreign Secretaryship from 
Lord Iddesleigh, who died suddenly in the Prime Minister’s ante- 
room as he was giving up the seals of office. On becoming for the 
third time Prime Minister in 1894, Lord Salisbury again united with 
that post the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; but in 
the construction of the new Administration which followed his 
accession to the Premiership for the fourth time, after the General 
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Election of 1900, he left the Foreign Office and became Lord Privy 
Seal. 

The post of Lord Privy Seal is, like that of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, a sinecure, or a mere titular office. For many years there 
has been no salary attached to it. The office has been generally 
bestowed upon some old, experienced peer, whose advice was needed 
in the Cabinet. But under ,Lord Salisbury’s tenure of the post 
its old salary of £2,000 per annum was revived. The only other 
Prime Minister who acted as Lord Privy Seal was the elder Pitt, 
when on forming his second Administration in 1766 he was called to 
the House of Lords as Earl of Chatham. 

It must be obvious that a Prime Minister cannot properly dis- 
charge the principal duty of his position, that of overseer of .the 
Government, no matter how great his intellectual powers and wide 
his experience, if he has to look after an onerous and burdensome 
department like the Foreign Office. Palmerston told Lord Gran- 
ville, in 1852, that in the Foreign Office “seven or eight hours’ 
work every day will be necessary for the current business, besides the 
extraordinary and the Parliamentary,” and Lord Granville, who, 
said The Times in a recent article on the Foreign Office, “‘ was never 
reputed to be a very industrious Minister, is known to have confirmed 
this statement, and to have added that, when he finally left the 
Foreign Office in 1885, the number of despatches to be dealt with by 
that Department was nearly four times as great as when he succeeded 
Palmerston in 1852.” A Prime Minister overburdened with depart- 
mental work cannot keep in his hands all the threads of the Adminis- 
tration, and is likely to leave his colleagues largely to their own 
devices. He must hold a purely nominal office, if he is not to fail as 
a Prime Minister. It has been suggested by Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
M.P.—a bold and original critic of the Constitution—that the office 
of Prime Minister should be formally created and endowed with a 
salary of £5,000 per annum. But, owing to the reluctance of 
statesmen to tamper with the Constitution, at least on its executive 
and administrative side, that is unlikely to happen so long, at least, 
as there are offices like those of the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Lord Privy Seal, with no departmental duties whatever attached 
to them, to which the head of the Government may appoint himself. 

No doubt there have been Prime Ministers who gave themselves 
little concern about advising or stimulating their colleagues in the 
work of their various Departments, and were yet successes in a way. 
One of these was the Earl of Liverpool. He held office as Prime 
Minister for fifteen years—from 1812 to 1827—a term which, so far, 
has been exceeded only by Sir Robert Walpole and William Pitt. 
‘No popular outcry ever assailed Lord Liverpoo!,” Brougham wrote. 
“While others were the object of alternate execration and scorn, he 
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was generally respected. The fate that befell him was that which 
might have mortified others, but well suited his tastes—to be little 
thought of, less talked about.’ Liverpool had an amusing objection 
to being interviewed. He made it plain even to his colleagues who 
might happen to call on him for advice on questions of difficulty that 
arose in their Departments, that they must be as brief as possible. 
“I wonder what Liverpool is doing now?” said one politician to 
another, meaning, of course, what policy or line of action he was 
considering. ‘ Oh,” answered the other, “he is trying to get rid of 
whoever is with him.” 

Lord Melbourne was another successful Prime Minister who, to 
say the least, was not remarkable for his administrative vigour and 
efficiency. His easy-going, indolent temperament is illustrated by 
the well-known story of his reply to some colleagues who urged him 
to adopt a certain policy: “ Can’t you leave well alone?” There 
is another droll story not so familiar, perhaps, which shows the little 
store he set on consultation with his colleagues in the Administration. 
Denison, afterwards Speaker of the House of Commons, called on the 
Prime Minister to ask his attention to some required modifications in 
the new Poor Law Bill. Melbourne, who was about to mount his 
horse at the door of his office, referred him to his brother George. 
““T have been with him,” said Denison, “‘ but he damned me, os 
damned the Bill and damned the paupers.” ‘“ Well, damn it, what 
more could he do?’ rejoined the Prime Minister, riding off. 

But Melbourne never had any ambition to be Prime Minister. 
When he was summoned by William IV. to form a Government, on 
the resignation of Earl Grey in 1834, he said to his private 
secretary, Tom Young, that “he thought it a damned bore, and that 
he was in many nails what he should do—be Minister or no.” 
He was persuaded by his secretary's amusing reply to accept the 
headship of the Government. ‘ Why, damn it,” said that worthy, 
“such a position was never occupied by any Greek or Roman, and if 
it only lasts two months it is worth while to have been Prime 
Minister of England.” He was also always ready to relinquish the 
post with a light heart. On Peel declining the Seals of Office in 
1839, because ‘of the refusal of Queen Victoria to part with the 
Whig Ladies of the Household, Melbourne resumed the conduct of 
affairs without enthusiasm. ‘‘ Nobody thinks I want to stay, do 
they?” he is reported to have said. Then, thinking what the loss 
of their quarter’s salary meant to some of his colleagues, he added, 
“ But I must think of the poor fellows who have to get rid of their 
broughams.” 

The social relations between the head of the Government and his 

(1) My excuse for giving the expletives is that no story of Melbourne, which is not 
red-hot with them, would be credited. 
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followers have often, apparently, a considerable influence on the 
success or failure of a Premiership. The supporters of a Government 
in Parliament look, perhaps naturally, for some civilities from their 
leaders. Yet some Prime Ministers seem to have made no effort 
whatever to establish social relations, or anything in the nature of 
comradeship, between themselves and their followers. Peel was 
noted for his cold aloofness. In a publication which appeared during 
Peel’s last Premiership I have read the bitter complaint by a Tory of 
his leader’s haughty and unconciliatory manner. This Member of 
Parliament desired an introduction to the Prime Minister. A peer 
who was a mutual friend promised to arrange it. ‘ One day we 
were both in the Lobby,” wrote the Member of Parliament, “and 
Sir Robert walked slowly across and went into the long passage that 
used to lead into the House of Lords. Nobody was with him. 
‘Now is the time,’ said Lord , and he ran after Sir Robert 
Peel, calling him by name. I followed at a short distance, and heard 
my name mentioned. I advanced to meet him, and raised my hat. 
A freezing bow was all that I received; not a smile, not a single 
word of encouragement, not the slightest civility.” Lord John 
Russell, also, maintained little more than official relationship with 
his followers. On his death-bed he said to his wife, “I have 
sometimes seemed cold to my friends, but it was not in my heart.” 
Gladstone, too, though never so unapproachable as Peel, showed, 
especially in his old age, distance of manner—or what was regarded 
as distance of manner—to the bulk of his supporters. ‘“ He would 
rarely of his own accord notice in the Lobbies of the House of 
Commons members of his party,” writes Sir E. W. Hamilton, his 
private secretary for many years. Perhaps the obsequiousness of 
some of their followers, especially those who hoped to advance them- 
selves by being exceedingly polite to their chiefs, grated too much on 
the nerves of these eminent statesmen. Sometimes this servile 
condescension takes queer forms. <A certain Minister in a certain 
Administration, though not of the Cabinet, was invited with others to 
dine with the Prime Minister. During the dinner the Minister, who 
happened to be placed between a door and an open window, and had 
not called attention to his uncomfortable position, began to sneeze. 
“ Are you taking cold, Mr. B.?” asked the Prime Minister. “I 
believe I have that honour and pleasure, sir!”’ answered the other, 
bowing very respectfully. 

One of the most difficult and embarrassing duties of a Prime 
Minister must be the distribution of the patronage, civil and eccle- 
siastical—the bestowal of titles and decorations, the appointments to 
bishoprics and deaneries—which lies in his gift, subject to the 
approval of the Sovereign. This brings him closely into contact with 
the meaner side of public life. ‘ No one,’ declares Lord Brougham 
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in his Statesmen of the Time of George III., writing, as he says, of his 
own official experience in the years when greedy place-hunters 
crowded round him as Lord Chancellor, “‘ No one who has been long 
the dispenser of patronage among large bodies of his feilow-citizens 
can fail to see infinitely more numerous instances of sordid, selfish, 
greedy, and ungrateful conduct than of the virtues to which such 
hateful qualities stand opposed.” This, surely, is too sweeping and 
too exaggerated a picture. No doubt there is a good deal of selfish- 
ness in public life. Many men are influenced in rendering service to 
the State not by a sense of duty but by the hope of reward. No 
doubt there is some scheming and intriguing for the honours, places, 
dignities, preferments, stars and ribands, which the Prime Minister 
has at his disposal. But human nature as displayed in public life 
cannot be so bad as the disappointed and cynical Brougham has 
depicted it. Happily it is the comic feature of -this selfish and 
unworthy pursuit of the Prime Minister for offices and distinctions, 
so far as it exists, that appears most conspicuously in the records of 
political history. Sometimes the unblushing effrontery of the place- 
hunter, the claimant for a step higher in the peerage, and the seeker 
aiter ribands and stars, meet with well-merited disaster. Pitt was 
induced by a Sir John Sinclair to constitute a Board of Agriculture 
towards the end of the eighteenth century and make him the 
President. Having enjoyed his office for a few years Sinclair began 
to desire promotion in the social scale. ‘ Dear Mr. Pitt,” he wrote 
to the Prime Minister, “don’t you think the President of the Board 
of Agriculture should be apeer?” ‘“ Dear Sir John Sinclair,” replied 
Pitt, ‘I entirely agree with you. I have, therefore, appointed Lord 
Somerville to succeed you as President of the Board of Agriculture.” 
Sir John Sinclair went about wringing his hands and exclaiming, 
“‘ Dear me, dear me, it was such a wilful misunderstanding.” 

Lord Melbourne was indifferent to honours or distinctions for 
himself. The young Queen Victoria, anxious to show in some public 
way her high appreciation of the great services he rendered her at 
the opening of her reign, pressed him to accept the much-coveted 
decoration of the Garter. He declined the honour. ‘ Why should 
we waste the resources of the Government?” said he, good- 
humouredly. ‘A Garter may attach to us somebody of consequence 
whom nothing else will reach. But what would be the use of my 
taking it? I cannot bribe myself.”” The undecorated coat of 
Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, distinguished the 
Foreign Secretary of England in that gorgeously attired assembly of 
Ambassadors. Similarly the plain and unadorned costume of 
Melbourne, the Prime Minister, made him conspicuous in the crowd, 
glittering with stars and ribands, at Court functions. It was said by 
his enemies that his vanity found a certain gratification in conferring 
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honours upon men of nobler birth than himself. The stories told of 
him in connection with the dispensation of patronage, show, on the 
contrary, that he had little sympathy for the human craving for titles, 
and derived no pleasure in satisfying it. In the distribution of 
honours at the Coronation of Queen Victoria he seems to have been 
guided, principally, by party considerations. Here is a letter he 
wrote to Lord Lansdowne in June, 1838, with respect to conferring 
peerages upon supporters of the Government in the House of 


Commons :-— 


“T think it absolutely necessary not to vacate counties or towns at the present 
moment. I would, therefore, boldly lay down as a rule founded upon the neces- 
sity of the circumstances that we should make few members of the House of 
Commons. It follows from this that we must have a very limited creation, as it 
must be remembered that the claims of those who are in Parliament will be con- 
sidered hereafter. I propose, therefore, to make only eight. English—Hanbury- 
Tracy, William Ponsonby, Sir John Wrottesley, Paul Methuen ; Irish—Lissmore, 
Rosmore, Carew ; Scotch—Kintore. 1 think if we adhere strictly to this we can 
stand upon it, and shall produce the least dissatisfaction, which is all that can be 
expected. The only promotions—Mulgrave to be a Marquis, and Dundas to be 
an Earl. Iam very desirous that the whole should be limited, as these large 
creations at coronations are, I believe, quite unprecedented, and date no further 
back than the Coronation of George 1V., who was overwhelmed with promises. 
If no members of Parliament are made, the whole may be discontented, but no 
particular person can be. I hope that you may think this the safest course that 
can be pursued in a difficult conjuncture. I send you John Russell’s view of it 
which is very much mine. All the Scotch agree that Kintore is the only Scotch 
peer we have who has fortune for it.” 


The petty annoyances springing from the distribution of honours 
is illustrated by the following extract from a letter from Melbourne 
to Lansdowne on June 27, 1838, after the publication of the 
Coronation List :—‘‘I have this morning received Lord Queens- 
berry’s resignation of the Lieutenancy of the County of Dumfries 
upon the ground of Lord Kintore being made a peer whilst he is 
passed over.” 

A peer who was an old friend of Melbourne called on the Prime 
Minister previous to the Coronation, to urge that his long fidelity to 
the Whig Party deserved some recognition. “ Well, what can I 
do for you?” asked the Prime Minister. ‘I don’t care about it 
myself,” said the Baron, ‘‘ but my lady wishes that I should be an 
earl.’”” Melbourne, who knew that his friend was hardly rich enough 
to maintain an earldom, exclaimed, “ Why, you are not such a 
damned fool as that, are you?” <A peer, who was already a knight 
of “the Most Noble Order of the Garter,” but whose ambition was 
still unsatisfied—“ a fellow,” as Melbourne described him, ‘‘ who was 
asking for everything, and fit for nothing ’’—wrote to the Prime 
Minister for an interview. ‘‘ What the devil would he have now? ” 
said the worried dispenser of patronage. ‘ Does he want a Garter 
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for the other leg?” A Scotch peer who was manceuvring for a 


decoration got a mutual friend to sing his praises in the ear of the 
Prime Minister. “It won't do,” cried Melbourne. “If I gave 
the Thistle he’d eat it.”’ Poor Melbourne, indeed, found it 
impossible, for some time before the Coronation of Queen Victoria, 
to escape from the hunters after titles and decorations. He had 
contracted the habit of talking to himself aloud, and one day, as he 
stood alone in the hall of Brooks’s Club divesting himself of his 
overcoat, he was heard to exclaim, “I'll be hanged if I’ll do it for 
you, my lord.” No doubt in imagination he was still being pursued 
by an importunate claimant for a higher rank in the peerage. 

What was incorrectly said of Lord Melbourne, that his vanity found 
a vent in the distribution of titles, seems to have been true to some 
extent, at least, of Gladstone. Sir Edward Hamilton, Gladstone’s 
private secretary, has said that his chief found “a pleasurable excite- 
ment in proffering a Lord Lieutenancy, or a peerage, an order, or a 
baronetcy.” Having been four times Prime Minister, during an 
aggregate period of twelve and a-half years, Gladstone had ample 
opportunities of indulging in this form of excitement. Like 
Melbourne he would never accept an honour for himself; but he 
created sixty-seven new peerages; on his recommendation fourteen 
Scottish and Irish lords, who were not peers of the realm, were called 
to the House of Lords; he was also responsible for seven promotions 
in the peerage—one dukedom, two marquisates, one earldom 
and three viscountcies ; and the baronetcies created on _ his 
recommendation were ninety-seven. Gladstone must have had many 
applications, direct and indirect, for honours which he felt bound to 
refuse. That, no doubt, has been the experience of all Prime 
Ministers. There is a good story told of the way in which Disraeli 
got rid of an unfortunate applicant for a baronetcy upon whom, for 
sufficient reasons, it was impossible to confer the honour. “ You 
know I cannot give you a baronetcy,’ said Disraeli, “but you can 
tell your friends I offered you a baronetcy and that you refused it. 
That’s far better.” 

Titles, decorations and distinctions are, of course, legitimate objects 
of ambition, and if their distribution appears, at times, capricious, 
unequal and narrow, they have been, on the whole, worthily bestowed 
for eminent services to the State in all walks of life. John Leech, 
in a famous cartoon in Punch, published in 1851, represented the 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, as a little boy writing “ No 
Popery” on the wall and then running away. It was a satirically 
amusing illustration of Russell’s irresolute action in passing an Act 
prohibiting the assumption of English territorial titles by the newly- 
constituted Roman Catholic hierarchy, and making no effort to put 
its provisions into force. ‘“ That was very severe and did my Govern- 
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ment a great deal of harm,” said Russell, talking of the cartoon to 
a friend years after; “but I was so convinced that it was not 
maliciously meant that I sent for Leech and asked what I could do 
for him. He said he should like a nomination for his son to the 
Charterhouse, and I gave it to him. That is how I used my 
patronage.” 

Every Prime Minister has also the bestowal of considerable 
ecclesiastical patronage. Lord Salisbury had to appoint to almost 
every bishopric during the years he was Prime Minister, and to some 
of them more than once. The name of “the bishop-maker,’ by 
which he is said to have been known in ecclesiastical circles, is there- 
fore most appropriate. There isa story told of a dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, named Packingham, who wrote to Wellington, his brother- 
in-law—at the time he was Prime Minister—‘ My dear Duke, one 
word from you will get me the vacant bishopric,” and received the 
following laconic reply : ‘“‘ My dear Dean, not a single word.” But 
we have had an interesting confession from Gladstone on the 
subject of Church preferments which shows that the sense of duty, 
not the hope of reward, is the distinguishing note of dignitaries of 
the Church. ‘‘It has been my lot,” said he to the Hon. Mrs. 
Goodhart in 1889, “to dispose of some fifty preferments in the 
Church—high preferments, I mean, such as bishoprics and 
deaneries. Not one of the men I have appointed has ever asked me 
for anything. That is the literal and absolute fact; and I do not 
know that anything could be more honourable to the Church of 
England as a body.” “Iam a very lucky man; luckier than most 
Ministers. I have no sons, grandsons, or nephews to stuff into the 
Church,” said Lord Palmerston cynically enough. During the years 
he filled the office of Prime Minister he had twenty-five mitres at his 
disposal, and like all Prime Ministers he was uninfluenced in his 
appointments by political motives. ‘If a man isa good man, I do 
not care what his political opinions are,” he said to Lord Shaftesbury. 
‘** Certainly I had rather not name a bishop who would make party 
speeches and attacks on the Government in the House of Lords, but 
short of that, let him do what he likes.” Dr. Magee, the late Arch- 
bishop of York, applied to Disraeli in 1868—as is recorded in the 
Archbishop’s biography—for an appointment. Magee at the time was 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, and being desirous to get to 
England he wrote to the Prime Minister asking not even for a 
Deanery, but for any minor vacancy that might be created by the filling 
up of the Deanery of St. Paul’s. Disraeli perpetrated a droll joke at 
Magee’s expense. He began his reply so that on one page of the 
letter the words appeared: “ Very Reverend Sir, I regret that I 
cannot comply with your request ;” while upon turning over the leaf 
the recipient of the letter read the reason: “I felt it my duty to 
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recommend her Majesty to nominate you, if agreeable to yourself, to 
the vacant See of Peterborough.” This was a jest which Eldon, the 
Lord Chancellor, had indulged in years before. Dr. Fisher, of 
Charterhouse, applied to him for one of the Crown livings to which 
the Lord Chancellor has the right of presentation. He replied: 
“Dear Fisher, I cannot to-day give you the preferment for which 
you ask. I remain, your sincere friend, Eldon.” Then came the 
injunction, “turn over,” and on the next page Eldon read, “I gave 
it to you yesterday.” 

Queen Victoria, as is evident from the ecclesiastical biographies of 
her reign, exercised a strong personal influence and control over the 
appointments to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. In 1862, when 
Dr. Sumner died, Lord Palmerston nominated Dr. Baring, Bishop of 
Durham, for the Primacy, but the Queen insisted on appointing Dr. 
Longley, then Archbishop of York. On the death of Archbishop 
Longley, in 1868, the Queen was peremptory in appointing to the 
See the then Bishop of London, Dr. Tait, setting aside Disraeli’s 
nominee, Bishop Ellicott of Gloucester and Bristol. Bishop Wilber- 
force records in his diary a conversation with Dean Wellesley on the 
subject. The Dean told him—* Disraeli recommended (Ellicott) 
for Canterbury. The Queen would not have him; then Disraeli 
agreed most reluctantly and with passion to Tait.” 

George III. once adopted a more decisive way even of filling up a 
vacancy in the Archbishopric of Canterbury. On January 19, 
1805, Dr. Manners-Sutton, Bishop of Norwich, was giving a dinner 
party in his Windsor Deanery when his butler informed him that a 
gentleman wished particularly to see him, but would not give his 
name. ‘ Well, I can’t come now in the middle of dinner,” said the 
bishop. ‘ Beg pardon, my lord, but the gentleman is very anxious 
to see you on important business,” and the butler was so urgent that 
the Bishop apologised to his company and went out. The gentleman 
who would not be denied proved to be King George III. ‘“ How 
d’ye do, my lord,” said he, “come to tell you that you’re Archbishop 
of Canterbury—Archbishop of Canterbury. D’ye accept—accept ? 
Eh—eh?” The Bishop bowed low in token of acceptance. “ All 
right,” said His Majesty. ‘“You’ve got a party—see all their hats 
here. Go back to them. Good night—good night!’ Next morn- 
ing Pitt appeared at Windsor Castle to inform His Majesty that 
Archbishop Moore had died the day before, and to recommend the 
appointment of the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Pretyman, to the vacant 
Primacy. ‘‘ Very sorry—very sorry indeed, Pitt,” said the King, 
“‘ but I offered it to the Bishop of Norwich last night, and he accepted. 
Can’t break my word.”’ Pitt, according to Lord Sidmouth’s account, 
given afterwards to Dean Milman, was very angry indeed; but the 
deed was done, as the King meant it should be, and so Dr. Manners- 
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Sutton became Archbishop of Canterbury and held the great office 
for twenty-three eventful years. 

Disraeli, speaking at a banquet to which he was entertained by 
the Conservatives of Edinburgh in October, 1867, thus forcibly 
enumerated some of the responsibilities of a Prime Minister :— 

“When I know that not a sun arises upon a British Minister that does not 
bring him care, and even inexpressible anxiety—an unexpected war, a disturbed 
and discontented colony, a pestilence, a famine, a mutiny, a declining trade, a 
decaying revenue, a collapse of credit, perhaps some insane and fantastic con- 
spiracy—I declare I wonder very often where there is the strength of heart to 
deal with such colossal circumstances,” 

That is very true, indeed. But it suggests the question—when 
a man undertakes those tremendous responsibilities what means exist 
for punishing him should the interests of the State suffer at his 
hands? What power is there for bringing the wrong-doing of a 
Prime Minister home to him, punitively? Nothing, but the capa- 
city of the House of Commons to turn him out of office by a direct 
vote of censure, or want of confidence, or by the refusal to pass one 
of his measures, or by an amendment in Committee of Supply to 
reduce his salary. But the overthrow of a Government in Parliament 
involves no real punishment at all on the Ministers who form it, 
and certainly—unlike the adverse finding of a court-martial on the 
colonel of a regiment or the captain of a ship for neglect of duty— 
it is devoid of any element of personal disgrace. 

I was present in the Reporters’ Gallery of the House of Commons 
on the June evening in 1894 when the unexpected carrying of an 
amendment in Committee of Supply to reduce by £100 the salary 
of the Secretary for War, because the reserves of cordite were 
regarded as insufficient, brought about the downfall of the Rosebery 
Administration. It is now a well-established principle that the 
Government as a whole is responsible for the acts of each of its 
members. Consequently the real effect of that vote by which 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was supposed to be censured and fined 
for neglecting a vital part of the national defence, was to bring to 
an end the Government of Lord Rosebery. As for the supposed 
culprit, I saw him a few days later go whistling up the steps of 
Downing Street to the meeting of the Cabinet, at which it was 
decided to resign, and he was knighted immediately amid the general 
approval of the country for his conspicuous zeal and success as a 
servant of the Crown. Such are the amenities of our public life. 
When a Prime Minister, or a statesman who has filled the position, 
dies, the honour of a public funeral, a national memorial, a grave in 
Westminster Abbey, or all three together, are voted to him by the 
leaders of the opposing party—the men who for years obstructed his 
policy, and, at times of high political passion, mayhap, denounced him 
as a traitor to the country. Micuaet MacDonacu. 
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THE COLONIES AFTER THE CONFERENCE. 


Tuoveu these pages are written before the formal result of the 
Colonial Conference can be known, there can be little risk in 
anticipating the substance, if not the letter, of its conclusions. 
The views of the principal parties concerned have been laid down 
with clear and conflicting emphasis. They have already made it 
plain that if the factors of the problem are to be brought to any 
common denominator, what we shall have to accept must be a 
minimum almost more modest than the least sanguine had supposed. 
Unless the Conference should promote, as is not improbable, the 
establishment of an inter-Imperial mail service, ensuring an all- 
British through-route round the world—a measure, indeed, second 
to none in importance—the only decisive consequences of the delibera- 
tions must be of a negative kind. That they will necessarily be dis- 
appointing and profitless on that account does not follow. Nothing 
is more valuable than a negative result when it rids us of positive 
nonsense and conduces to more sober and definite thinking. That 
the immeasurable exaggeration upon the subject of the Colonies 
should be severely abated, that some virile realism and candid 
common-sense should be substituted in our intercourse with them 
and in theirs with us for the spurious paroxysms of mutual admira- 
tion which we have lately pretended to indulge—this cannot be 
of harmful or of other than thoroughly useful and salutary effect. 
The Colonies have been celebrated in what can only be called the 
delirium of dithyrambics as if they were a congeries of first-class 
Powers upon whom the political and commercial fate of the Mother- 
country must now and henceforth depend. It is on the contrary 
true, that in population and wealth even Australia and Canada 
areas yet but the equivalent of “ first-class counties.” Between 
actualities and potentialities we must draw a deep distinction. The 
growth of the great self-governing States of the Empire overseas 
must be ultimately immense. It may not be rapid. It may be very 
slow. At the rate of progress which has prevailed during the recent 
generation, even in the Dominion and the Commonwealth, a genera- 
tion more would elapse without raising either of these communities 
to the status of a securely independent factor in the affairs of the 
world. For decades yet the reverse of the favourite fallacy of the 
moment will hold true. The fate of the Colonies will continue 
to depend upon the power and policy of the Mother-country. 
Her arms must bear the weight and wield the authority of the 
Trident. For many years to come Great Britain must be not only 
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to an absolute but to an enormous extent the “‘ predominant partner” 
in the initiative and responsibilities connected with the maintenance 
of empire, and if she confers vast advantages upon the rising 
nations under her flag, she may also embroil them. No consideration 
of the Imperial problem can be sound, as it seems to the present 
writer, which does not start from this point of view. 

The great benefit of the meeting between Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Colonial Premiers is that it has restored us all to a sense of 
proportion. We have realised that the chief matters of interest in 
the history of the Conference will be the things that it will not do. 
It will not bring the moral Federation, which we already possess, 
perceptibly nearer to formal Federation, and is, indeed, more likely 
than not to leave us with a weaker sense of the paramount impor- 
tance of coming to certain definite arrangements than existed before. 
It will not result in any fiscal understanding in the remotest degree 
resembling a Zollverein. It will not even result in an agreement by 
the Colonies to contribute to the cost of the Navy in proportion to 
the number of their inhabitants or to the value of their commerce. 
For all of these decisions there are many and weighty, though in 
the last case not wholly conclusive, reasons. But they throw Great 
Britain back(npon the conviction, which indeed must be her strength, 
that for all the immediate and proximate purposes of practical states- 
manship, the preservation of the Empire must depend almost as 
much as hitherto upon the extent of her own sacrifices, and the 
preservation of her trade upon the vigour of her own enterprise. In 
other words, the Colonies, in the case of any crisis in the relations 
of the Great Powers which could threaten their safety—and from 
such a contingency in one shape or another none among them can be 
absolutely secure—must look to England for their defence, and 
England must look to nothing but her efforts for her own. And 
until the Colonies at a day far hence are great enough to bear an 
equal or nearly equal share of the cost of sea-power, this unpala- 
table truth will continue to be truth whether palatable or not. 

Even though the organic development of the Britannic dominion 
shows little sign of proceeding upon the lines which have been most 
generally discussed, it does not follow in the least that the Empire 
must resign itself to leave the future to the future. We cannot rely 
exclusively upon providence and perorations. We cannot trust to 
the occurrence of another struggle, which like the Boer War will be 
at once extremely stimulating and comparatively safe, to bring another 
phase in the evolution of Imperial sentiment and action, and to give 
ideal scope to the successful improvisations of spontaneous patriotism. 
No object can be gained by refusing to face facts as they are, 
and it is patent that a different course of argument must be employed 
if the Colonies are to be brought to recognise that the problem of 
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foreign policy and of efficient defence for the Empire as a whole is of 
real and urgent importance. The contingency of an attack upon the 
Empire is either a genuine danger or an alarmist illusion. If it is 
the latter, the demand for a closer union is essentially sentimental 
and practically meaningless; the Colonies ought not to fetter their 
free development by submitting to any artificial entanglement with 
the foreign policy of the Mother-country ; England upon her part, 
instead of attempting to bring the Dominion and Commonwealth under 
contribution for the cost of the Imperial fleet, which is the most expen- 
sive armament in the world, would have to consider whether it would 
not be wise and possible to concentrate her forces and her ideas, and 
to devote the whole of her independent strength towards maintaining 
an assured naval supremacy in the North Sea and the Mediterranean. 
But if, upon the contrary, the power of the island is the only solid 
guarantee for the security of even the most distant of the daughter- 
nations against foreign aggression or even against foreign conquest, 
the foreign policy of the Empire is a vital domestic interest of the 
Colonies, and in refusing to face the necessity and to share the 
burthens of a common organisation for defence the Colonies will have 
made an error of profound imprudence which in the possible event of 
a world-war during the next decade, it would be too late to repair. 

If both the theories of Imperial defence—the one which thinks 
it necessary to prepare for an immense struggle with Russia, no less 
than the other, which would provide against the development of a 
far nearer and more formidable peril upon the side of Germany—if 
both these conceptions are myths, the most moderate anticipations of 
some additional security for the maintenance of the Empire as a 
result of the Colonial Conference were excessive. But if either of 
these theories of Imperial defence are sound, the stultification of the 
Colonial Conference must be regarded as inadequate and disappoint- 
ing in the most serious sense. ‘The encouragement of Colonial belief 
in improvisation as opposed to organisation—a false inference from 
the voluntary efforts which helped so largely to turn the scale in 
South Africa, but would be impotent to save the situation in the 
sudden crisis of a death-struggle with European opponents— 
promises to be by far the most unfortunate issue of the war. Nothing 
can be clearer, as it seems to the present writer from the public 
speeches of Sir Edmund Barton and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, than that 
neither of these statesmen believes in the probability of any danger 
to the Empire asa whole. All the preoccupations of Imperial de- 
fence are equally vague and unreal in the mind of both Premiers. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier passionately entreats us not to be drawn into the 
vortex of militarism. This is purely oratorical language and to the 
last degree unhelpful. It is a return to the Manchester Radicalism 
which regarded all foreign policy as a more or less insidious 
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form of Jingoism. Sir Edmund Barton resists by instinct and on 
principle every attempt to reduce the pure sentiment of Imperialism 
to any, even the mildest form of, contract. As in the controversy 
upon the right of appeal to the Privy Council during the passage of 
the Federal Enabling Act through the Imperial Parliament, the 
Premier of the Commonwealth conceives it his duty to protect the 
moral status of Australia as a sovereign State against all encroach- 
ment. Nothing can be more obvious than his dislike of every 
attempt to substitute definite contract for moral alliance or organisa- 
tion for improvisation. This is not at all because Sir Edmund Barton 
wishes that the Federal Government should shirk any part of its 
legitimate duty, but because he does not believe that Australia is vitally 
interested in the efficiency of general measures for Imperial defence. 

It is therefore quite unmistakeable that between the Mother-country 
and the Colonies there exists a fundamental indecision of practical 
purpose. The Colonies, to put the argument in its simplest 
form, do not believe for a moment that they have anything 
like an equal interest with us in Imperial defence, or that a con- 
tribution to the cost of the Navy in proportion to their population 
ought to be regarded by them as a debt of honour. They are not 
willing to share in any burthens except such as may be forced upon 
the Empire by the actual emergency of war. This is precisely what any 
student of the philosophy of history would have been inclined to 
predict. It might be shown that nothing but the immediate pressure 
of external danger or the compulsion of an arbitrary executive has 
ever availed to induce the acceptance by any people of the sacrifices 
essential to a thoroughly efficient organisation for defence. The 
design of the following pages is to consider how far the question of 
closer union or more definite alliance between the great self-governing 
States of the Empire turns upon sentiment and how far it turns upon 
the point of safety, for the Mother-country and the Colonies alike. 
Upon States geographically compact common measures for the pro- 
tection of common interests are imposed by natural necessity. Thus 
far nothing in the imaginative unity of the Empire has shown any 
effectual promise of supplying in this respect the place of physical 
cohesion. Here is obviously the fundamental problem of the Empire, 
but there has been little in the recent discussion of the Imperial 
movement to suggest that it is seriously recognised as a funda- 
mental problem on the part of any one concerned. 

Were the millennium achieved and peace assured, the whole move- 
ment associated with the name of Imperial Federation would be a 
fallacy. The symbolism of the common crown and the common flag 
would be a sufficient expression in the future, as in the past, of the 
racial sentiment. Even separation, should it be desired, as the 
highest medium of development by any great white community 
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within the King’s dominions, could only give another form to the 
present friendship. Were there no real fear of great alterations in 
the map of those “changes in allegiance and dominion,” of which 
Lord Salisbury recently spoke in the speech which read like the 
Prime Minister’s political testament,’ there would be no just ground 
for opposing, no logical reason for dreading, the concession, for 
instance, of Home Rule for Ireland. The Empire would have no 
concrete interest in common. There would be no object in organising 
common action. It would be exalted nonsense to ask the various 
parts of the Empire to bear one another’s burthens. The Mother- 
country might rather be recommended to reduce her own. We 
should need, in a word, no supplement to sentiment. Imperialism 
would be a pure emotion, involving no practical consequences. The 
Empire as it stands would be a political Utopia, rejoicing in its 
escape from all the more rigid ties of dominion and owing all its 
developments to spontaneous generation, and the happy working-out 
of its own inwardness. This state of things would be a stage beyond 
that of parliaments of man and federations of the world. It would 
assume the attainment of that automatic harmony of the interests 
and ambitions of mankind which would make all formal alliances 
superfluous and cause the Hague Court to be owned as the one 
sufficient international institution. 

We need not pursue the suggestion. It is certain that no sane 
statesman in any country in the world accepts this point of view. 
The United States has been converted to the belief that a purely 
passive 7'6/e in the world’s affairs would compromise her future, and 
that her best security for peace is power. Nothing but the definite 
adoption of that point of view and the creation of the naval strength 
necessary to enforce it, could have prevented, or could prevent even 
now, the establishment of a German dominion in the American 
hemisphere. The action on the part of the United States, which 
Sir Wilfred Laurier seems to deprecate on the part of the British 
Empire, could alone avail to keep America out of “the vortex of 
militarism.” The latent internal resources of the United States 
are potentially more formidable than those of any other State in the 
world, not excepting the British Empire. But even America has 
found it to be not enough that the potentiality of her strength should 
be recognised. She has found it to be essential that her armed 
organisation should be ready in the first instance for immediate use, 
in order effectually to deter European Powers from risking a struggle 
with her, or crossing the path of her interests. Australia and Canada 
cannot suppose that they possess an immunity which even the Ameri- 
can Republic does not consider itself to enjoy. It is an extreme 


(1) This reference to the Albert Hall meeting was written before the late Prime 
Minister's resignation was announced. 
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improbability that the independence, either of the Dominion or the 
Commonwealth, could be maintained if the naval supremacy of 
Britain were overthrown. On the contrary, Sir Edmund Barton and 
Sir Wilfred Laurier would be the first to confess that if the great 
Colonies were sovereign States in form, as they are now in essence 
under the flag, their only chance of preserving their separate existence 
and securing some consideration for their interests, would be in sub- 
mitting themselves to military and naval burthens out of all ratio to 
their population and far exceeding any proportion of the financial 
and fighting responsibility of Imperial defence, which it has ever 
been suggested that they should bear. Itis the greatest disadvantage 
of the present state of things, in the interest of the Colonies them- 
selves, that the power of England should interpose itself between 
them and the effective consideration of their ultimate security against 
external danger. In one sentence, if the Colonies were independent 
they would have a foreign policy and they would have to pay for it. 
The great defect of the discussions surrounding the Colonial Confer- 
ence, so far as they are yet within public knowledge, is that this 
point of view, which demands either to be accepted or rejected 
at the beginning, has been almost ignored throughout. 

The truth is that the whole issue of Imperial Federation, even in 
the most partial shape, is an issue of Imperial Defence. It rests 
absolutely upon an underlying assumption that peace is uncertain 
and war a possibility. It starts from the conviction that the external 
dangers to the unity and prosperity of the Empire are not only exis- 
tent but increasing, and that sooner or later, in all human likelihood, 
we shall have to face the tremendous test—an ordeal as much more 
terrible than the South African War as the struggles won at Sadowa 
and Sedan were greater than the Schleswig-Holstein campaign. 
And on the part of the Mother-country the desire for some more 
definite and equal arrangement with the Colonies depends not at all 
upon the desire, as the latter often seem to conceive, that the Colonies 
should help the island to preserve its existence, but upon the con- 
viction that if the power of England were once broken in the course 
of the next ten or twenty years, the Colonies themselves would be 
foreed to pay the most sinister forfeits to foreign triumph. In 
declining to enter into any clear arrangement, or to incur any serious 
sacrifices for the purpose of Imperial defence the Colonies tacitly 
reject the argument upon which the whole case for a closer union of 
any kind is formed. If they are right we should reduce the scale of 
our preparations. but nothing can be more certain than that if we 
really began to dismantle our armaments, they would commence in 
haste to develop their own. They do not really believe they are 
right ; they slur the question. 

It is the more incumbent upon England to strip the reality of 
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practical Imperialism from the rhetoric which has been allowed to 
envelop the idea, and to envisage the fact that the future of the 
Colonies, no less than her own, must depend in an overwhelming 
measure upon home effort. England is great enough at heart to face 
the task, and nothing is so likely as the sense of it to make her 
greater. Sooner or later, if she is steady in her own sense of the 
larger patriotism, the Mother-country cannot fail of her rich and 
exceeding reward. Her instinct as to her own duty is not false, and 
the Colonies will respond to her as greatly as she has ever dreamed in 
their own hour. But a long interval, as we now see, may elapse 
before the Colonies can be persuaded to accept in any searching sense 
the postulates of Imperial defence, and if England is to be true to 
herself in the meantime, and to conceive the extent and character of 
her own task, she must escape from an almost insane exaggeration of 
the present power of the Colonies by comparison with her own. 
What are the Colonies? For all ultimate purposes the strength of 
the British Empire by comparison with that of Germany or of the 
Dual Alliance, or in a very different sense with that of the United 
States, must be measured in terms of “white” power. ‘The Colonies can 
only be great so far as they are great in that factor. When we 
enumerate the endless millions of the ‘‘dark” populations under the 
Flag, we are only concealing from ourselves the nature of our final 
problem, and the fundamental facts of our position in the world. 
Russia contains some 120,000,000 of sufficiently white people. 
The United States contain nearly 70,000,000 of white people. 
Germany numbers within her present frontiers 56,000,000 of white 
people, and it is the hope of her policy to absorb at least the 
10,000,000 of Germans in the Austrian provinces and to complete the 
solidification of the race. The Pan-German ideal intends of course 
the incorporation of half Switzerland and all Holland, but even 
reckoning for the inclusion of the Austrian Germans alone—an ideal 
not one whit less unnatural or improbable than was the union of 
Prussia with Saxony and Bavaria a little more than a generation 
ago—the ‘‘ Grésseres Deutschland ” might quite conceivably acquire 
a homogeneous population of over 70,000,000 by the dissolution of 
the Danubian Empire. Measured in terms of intrinsic “ white” force 
as distinguished from dominion over “ dark ” populations and reserve 
territories, the Pan-German ideal is a stronger dream than that of 
Imperial Federation. It may be realised quite as soon. But let us 
exclude it for the moment from the calculation and make the com- 
parison between the British Empire as it exists and the Germany of 
to-day. We shall find the data still more forcible and suggestive. 
The Kaiser is sovereign over 56,000,000 of subjects trained to the 
universal use of arms, organised with incomparable foresight and 
efficiency, occupying an exposed but central and compact territory, 
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and directed by the most powerful, continuous and clear-minded 
executive in the world. Lamartine, in that mood of rhetorical 
exaltation which forms the richest interplay of pure insight and pure 
sophistry to be found in literature, declares somewhere that “ rocks 
and seas are the frontiers of the weak: the frontiers of the strong are 
men.” If the latter part of the antithesis was ever true of any 
country it is true of modern Germany. Disciplined human force more 
and more homogeneously organised is her only protection, and will 
be the secret of all her future as it has been of all her past achieve- 
ments since Frederick. 

The British Empire, on the contrary, consists of only 50,000,000 
of Britons, and they have refused at the Colonial Conference to enter 
into any form of common protective organisation whatever. Not 
only are the white people of the British Empire by a number of 
millions less numerous than the inhabitants of the German Empire. 
They are less homogeneous in race. They are immeasurably less 
coherent in situation. And above all they are little more than half 
as prolific. Thisis the question which any realistic study of Imperial 
conditions must confront at the outset, and which all our discussion of 
Imperial Federation ignores. The general facts as to relative white 
population are strange to the average man so far as they concern 
the British Empire as a whole. The portion of the facts more 
particularly concerning the Colonies is still more astonishing. It is 
certain that the majority of British electors suppose the Colonies to 
be lands which are rapidly filling up with large and vigorous 
populations—already comparing in numbers with the foremost of 
the smaller nations in Europe, and developing after the early fashion 
of the United States. We are told that our “ splendid isolation ” for 
all purposes of world-power is “ splendid federation.” 

There is no grasp of fact in these conceptions. ‘There are some- 
thing fewer than 10,000,000 of white persons in the whole Empire 
outside these islands. The population of the Commonwealth and the 
Dominion together is less than that of Bavaria and Saxony together, 
and is very largely less prolific. The latter is the symptom which 
must arrest the grave reflection of every politician who can think. 
There is no longer any doubt that the Anglo-Saxon, wherever he 
exists, has become the least fertile of all the larger races. It is not 
only so in ingland itself, in the United States as well as in Canada, 
but in South Africa and Australia. Everywhere the Teuton and the 
Slav breed faster. The Germans in the long run will repeat our 
phenomena, but not before they have acquired a formidable margin 
of superiority. In our own system the case of Australia is the most 
perplexing of all. Here we have a new land which is steadily 
becoming almost as sterile as France. In a few years, at the present 
rate, the natural increase of the Commonwealth will actually be less 
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than that of the Mother-country. Not only so. So far from 
throwing open her gates to the stranger and imitating the early 
policy which so rapidly built up the greatness of the United States, 
Australia is the most exclusive of all white communities. In the last 
decade the populations of Canada and of the Commonwealth increased 
by no more than about half a million each. This would mean an 
increment of five millions of white people in fifty years for the whole 
Empire outside these islands. Or to take a nearer cast and bring 
the moral home once more by comparison. If the relative tendency 
indicated by the figures for the last two decades should hold good for 
the next two, the result would be that Germany, even within its 
present bounds, would have more than seventy millions against our 
sixty millions of Britons throughout the Empire, the disparity 
widening rapidly with time. 

But it is needless to labour the statistics. The broad fact bearing 
upon our argument is that the Dominion and the Commonwealth, with 
New Zealand and South Africa added, have a combined white 
population about equal to that of Lancashire and Yorkshire put 
together, are increasing far more slowly than these two counties, and 
contribute less than either Lancashire and Yorkshire alone, whether 
in wealth or men, to the maintenance of the Empire asa whole.’ If 
there is any probability of danger to that cause from any one of the 
more numerous, compact and prolific peoples, there can be no question 
for a moment that the British Empire is running a remarkable hazard 
by refusing to submit its inferior numbers to any common 
organisation, such as that which enhances the power of rivals 
disposing in any case of larger forces. This is not a point of view 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Sir Edmund Barton wouldaccept. Until 
some leading Colonial statesmen in the Dominion or Commonwealth 
accept it, the Empire must depend absolutely upon the efforts of the 
Mother-country. There are opponents against whom the gallant 
improvisations of the Colonies for the purpose of the Boer War would 
be useless. And whether the Colonies could send a man to our assist- 
ance would depend absolutely upon whether England succeeded in 
keeping the seas open by the navy of which she bears the sole burthen 
and to which nearly one-fourth of the white population of the Empire 
refuses to contribute. 

Under definite and equal arrangements, Canada would contribute, 
perhaps, under four millions a year tothe Navy, Australia under three 
millions, South Africa one, New Zealand less than one. The 
Dominion and the Commonwealth would each maintain one army 
corps, raised and trained precisely as the Federal Government in each 
case might choose, for foreign service with the forces which the Mother- 


(1) This is, of course, under normal circumstances, and apart from the exceptional 
effort made by the South African during the War. 
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country in an Imperial emergency would be ready to place in the 
field. ‘These measures would mean an immense strengthening of the 
security for the peace of the Empire helping to restore to all its 
parts the spirit of strong self-confidence which goes far to quicken 
enterprise and promote success in all directions. But it is plain that 
we must wait indefinitely for any striking improvement in Imperial 
organisation, and this owing to the faith in spontaneous improvisation 
which has been fostered by the altogether exceptional conditions of 
the recent war. For sentimental and for occasional purposes we are 
happily one. For all regular and continuous purposes—that is to 
say for all the normal purposes of efficiency—the British of the 
Empire, holding, as has been shown, a fourth place in their numbers 
among the great ruling peoples and occupying a lower position still 
in their rate of vital increase, elect to remain a broken race in face of 
rivals united in every way by compulsion of nature. 

The Mother-country must ccntinue to think for her Colonies 
in their own despite, and these pages have been written to little 
effect if they have not already suggested that the greatest of Imperial 
problems is one that has never been formally recognised as an 
Imperial problem. It is that of inter-Imperial emigration. What 
the Colonies want above all is population. ‘Germany must export 
either goods or men,” said Count Caprivi on one occasion, expressing 
with his soldier-like freshness and suggestiveness the experience of a 
country which has been driven by bitter need to think out the 
reason of all national processes. We sometimes deplore the loss by 
export of the irreplaceable deposits of our coal with which we assist 
to stimulate the industrial energies of our competitors. That is a 
debatable question which is no doubt much less alarming than 
it seems to the alarmist. But the point is, that while the statistics 
of our coal exports attract a vast amount of pessimistic attention, an 
infinitely more serious form of loss has been going on for a century 
without rousing public uneasiness or starting the faintest ripple upon 
the surface of public interest. But emigrants are beyond com- 
parison the most valuable form of national capital. The potential 
productive energy they represent might be valued at many millions 
sterling annually. Yet to this day we lose every year the large 
majority of our emigrants to another flag, and regard with indiffer- 
ence the process that has tended, more than all other processes put 
together, to lighten our own side of the world’s balance and to weight 
the other scale which has pulled the industrial beam level and 
threatens to dip against us. 

The instances are endless in which men lose the lessons of history 
by concentrating their imagination upon its vivid episodes and 
ignoring its deeper and more constant processes. Nothing in its 
way is more remarkable than this, that while we lament the 
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disruption of the race by the Declaration of Independence, by far 
the most extensive separation was produced gradually and silently 
by the emigration of the nineteenth century from these islands 
to the United States. It will be argued that we could not have 
diverted it had we tried. The writer believes that we could have 
diverted it to a very important extent had we tried. The point is 
that we have never tried. And let us attempt then to form a clear 
conception of the accumulated results of this steady transfer of human 
energy from the Imperial to the American flag with which we have 
made no attempt to interfere. It is estimated that since Waterloo 
more than twelve millions of emigrants have been seeded out by 
these islands. Three-fourths of them in all probability’ have been 
planted in the United States. Had they filled up the territories 
under the flag, the white population of the Colonies would to-day 
be not ten millions but thirty, and the position of the Empire would 
have been secured for all time. It is, of course, true that if we 
had thought of this attempt and succeeded in it the Anglo-Saxon 
character of the United States might have been endangered, in 
which case we could not hesitate in preferring that matters should 
be as they are. But this does not affect the argument so far as 
it applies to the present and the future. The United States, it will 
be admitted, requires no further encouragement from us. On the 
contrary, our Imperial and industrial position imperatively demands 
that we should strain every nerve at last to stop the process by which 
the majority of our emigrants continue to pass under the Stars and 
Stripes and contribute to promote the overwhelming development of 
the Republic. 

Annexation of our emigrants, it will be seen, is considerably more 
serious than the Morganeering of our ships. The Empire cannot 
spare a single man. At the present moment no emigrant from the 
British Islands can find opportunities outside the flag equal to those 
which he can find somewhere under the flag. Canada with her mag- 
nificent resources and paltry rate of increase clamours for immigrants. 
If she is to be mainly colonised by American farmers from across 
the border in pursuance of the striking movement which is already 
in full swing, then it will be difficult for Canada to remain perma- 
nently outside the American flag. Australia cannot be precisely said 
to clamour for immigrants, but she needs them as much as America 
ever did if her Anglo-Saxon character is not to be ultimately 
jeopardised. Apart from “long views ”’ like these, not undeserving 
of notice though very properly distrusted by every well-constituted 
insular mind, and, returning to irreproachably “ short views,” it 
will be admitted that the general urgency of retaining the whole 


(1) These lines are written out of reach of accurate figures, but the impression cannot 
be very widely in error. 
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volume of our emigrants for the Empire, and inducing the majority 
which still passes to the United States to settle under the flag, has 
not been over-stated. Otherwise, if the growth of the population of 
the Colonies should continue to be as feeble in the future as it has 
been in the last several decades, another century would pass before 
the Colonies were able to bear anything like a decisive share of the 
responsibility for the defence and finance of the Empire, and before 
their present ten millions of white inhabitants were increased to 
twenty. Fortunately the South African War has raised the question 
of Inter-Imperial Settlement as nothing else could have raised it, 
and if no serious endeavour to deal with the problem as a whole 
is likely to be concerted between the Imperial Government and the 
Colonial Ministers, we may perhaps hope that Mr. Rhodes’s 
trustees will not confine their attention entirely to South Africa. 

And it is again for this reason, among others, that whatever form 
the future association between the Mother-country and the Colonies 
may take, nothing in the shape of a Zollverein can be any part of it. 
The most important and decisive result of the Colonial Conference 
will be to close the door against that fallacy upon which so much 
consideration and energy have been wasted, and to turn racial 
thought to a more practical direction. Nor can the result, as it 
appears to some of us, have much to do with any issue of pedantic 
principle. The writer will make the admission, and makes it he 
is sure on behalf of a very large number of British persons, that 
he is among those who do not know what is meant by being a 
Free Trader on principle or a Protectionist on principle. This 
economic opportunism is as dreadful to the Cobden Club as is pure 
deism to all shades of the orthodox. But, at least, it may be hoped 
that the Westminster Gazctte, which affects upon these matters a 
sanity as supernatural as the wisdom of Daniel Webster, will refrain 
from accusing those of us who avow this attitude, not reached with- 
out some attempt at investigation, of being persons ignorant of the 
rudiments to a scarlet degree—professing to be philosophic traders, 
and being actuated in reality by Mr. Seddon’s theory of the balance 
of trade and the ruinous shipment of the golden sovereigns. Just 
as individualism is impossible in Egypt or India, and Socialism 
equally impossible in a country of small properties like France, Cob- 
denism or McKinleyism may be the better policy for a nation, 
according to circumstances. No unprejudiced student of modern facts 
as a whole can believe that the shipping, manufactures, and wealth 
of this country could ever have reached their present proportions 
under a protective system, or that the industrial power of America 
could have been developed so rapidly to its present extent under any 
other system. 

Circumstances in each case must be faithfully examined, and ac- 
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cepted as they are. It isimpossible for a country not self-contained 
to return to a protectionist régime. The overwhelming bulk of our 
imports consists of raw material and food. No country is so pro- 
tectionist as to tax the raw material of its manufactures. If we 
attempted to do it, we should be more protectionist than the arch- 
protectionists themselves. With food the case, doubtless, is not so 
rigid. In Germany, for instance, the Kaiser and his Government 
feel that agriculture must be supported at all hazards for the security 
of their fighting forces. With them the position of agriculture has 
not gone so far as to make any practicable measure of fiscal assistance 
useless. 

In England, State assistance can no more avail to increase cultiva- 
tion than to restore the heptarchy, and it ought not to be given if it 
could. As has been shown, our resources in population are com- 
paratively limited. We cannot increase the whole stock of national 
energy by applying a larger portion of it to the land. On the 
contrary, we can only give to agriculture what we divert from indus- 
try. For good or ill we have staked all upon our manufacturing 
supremacy. We need the largest possible number of industrial 
workers to maintain it. In England, taxes on food for any pro- 
tectionist purpose would be as irrational and suicidal as taxes on raw 
material. No duty on corn can be defensible from an Imperial point 
of view, unless it is imposed in strictest good faith for revenue 
purposes only. For England, the only possible subjects for a tariff 
are the finished manufactured articles which the Colonies do not 
supply. A duty upon them of anything from five to ten per cent. 
would yield a large aid to the Exchequer, and would give British 
manufacturers a stronger hold upon that home market which 
is incomparably more important as a field of consumption, though 
we sometimes seem to forget it, than all external markets put 
together, colonial and foreign alike. It is objected that foreign 
manufactures in their finished and safely taxable state would be 
difficult to distinguish from the partly-finished imports which are 
practically the raw material of the trades in this country which pass 
them through the highest stages. This argument is not conclusive. 
If imported manufactures can be classified for statistical purposes, 
they can be classified for fiscal purposes. If future Chancellors of 
the Exchequer are to continue the process of widening the basis of 
taxation, imported manufactures are a fit and proper subject to tax. 
But in this possible exception to the law, which prohibits any return 
to protection, the Colonies are not at all interested. And to admit 
the exception, as the writer is prepared to do, only shows with more 
unanswerable force that a Zollverein is utterly and absolutely im- 
practicable, and opposed to Imperial interests. 

If any further support of this argument were needed it would be 
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found in a set of facts often overlooked. If the Colonies cannot 
supply us with all the kinds of raw material we consume, neither can 
we consume at present the whole quantity of raw material they can 
supply. Germany, for instance, buys from Australia far more than 
she sells to the Commonwealth in return. The Colonies must con- 
tinue to sell a large part of their natural products in other than 
British markets, and nothing could be more unavoidable than that 
they should purchase a certain proportion of finished commodities 
from those to whom they sell the crude. 

Finally we could frame no tariff which would not have the most 
disastrous of all possible results, by breeding perpetual and bitter 
complaints among the Colonies themselves that some were favoured 
at the expense of others. A higher duty upon corn, remitted in 
favour of the Colonies, would advantage Canadian wheat far more 
than any other, and Australia would feel that she had no equivalent. 
The preferential clause in the Canadian tariff has undoubtedly helped 
British trade in the last few years to maintain against the competition 
of the United States a better position than it could otherwise have 
held. Should the Commonwealth follow the example of the Dominion 
and insert in the federal tariff a preferential clause in favour of the 
Mother-country, that also would be a minor though not inconsider- 
able advantage. But on the whole, British manufacturers must 
rely upon the Americanisation of their methods of enterprise in order 
to keep and strengthen their footing whether in the Colonies or else- 
where. Anything which assists to blind us to the uncompromising 
simplicity of this assertion will be a Greek gift. Our vital need is 
to find a stronger stimulus within ourselves. We want “ waking 
up ”’ indeed, in matters of trade, not bolstering up. The controversy 
surrounding the Colonial Conference has already rendered an immense 
negative service is bringing the dream ofa Zollverein finally to an end. 

The case for shipping subsidies is wholly different, and they may 
be advocated as a Zollverein must be rejected by an unprejudiced mind 
without the least regard to the procrustean syllogisms of the 
doctrinaire economists of either school. A first-class passenger and 
mail service, providing a complete inter-Imperial through route, is as 
necessary as any common Imperial institution next to the Navy can 
be. We must have it for the sake of a commercial prestige which 
is one of our commercial assets. We must have it to prevent the 
exclusive control by Mr. Morgan’s syndicate and its German allies of 
all the express ocean-services. We must have it to enable us to 
maintain passenger communication between the different portions 
of the Empire in time of war. This is not only a common interest 
of the Mother-country and the Colonies, but is also an immediate 
interest. Upon this matter the views expressed in a previous article’ 


(1) ** Ocean Trust and National Policy.’”’ Forrnicutity Review, May. 
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have since been corroborated by Sir Robert Giffen with all the 
weight of his authority. The merchant navy and the national navy 
are inseparable. We can as little allow the supremacy of the one as 
of the other to be imperilled. The Empire must back its mercantile 
marine with its utmost resources, if need be, precisely as it backs the 
fleet. We say, if need be, and the necessity at every step must no 
doubt be proven and strict. But we must keep unhesitating pace 
with necessities in this matter, without troubling ourselves in the 
abstract as to whether we are contravening the pure theory of Free 
Trade or not. Should we find in the sequel that Mr. Morgan’s 
syndicate and the American railways are working together to monopo- 
lise the Atlantic carrying trade, we should have to oppose by 
the action of the State a system more restrictive of freedom of 
trade than mere tariffs have perhaps ever been. But this is a con- 
sideration which can only arise, if at all, at some period in the future. 
Meanwhile the Empire cannot have the inter-Imperial mail and 
passenger service which it needs without subsidising that enterprise, 
If the Colonial Conference is to bring about an understanding 
between the Mother-country and all the great Colonies upon this 
point, we shall have effected the only form of commercial union at 
present practicable. 

The elimination of the Zollverein idea strips the Imperial argu- 
ment ofa false issue. The true issue is that of common responsibility 
and definite organisation for defence. And this question, like all 
our questions, as has been shown, is inseparable from that of 
inducing the majority of British emigrants to settle under the 
British flag. Economically Sir Edmund Barton’s principle of 
parallel development on the part of the Mother-country and the 
Colonies, free from any attempt to set up rigid ties of fiscal inter- 
dependence, is undoubtedly the sound doctrine. But the security for 
parallel development within the system must be the security of the 
system. In this sense only very sanguine persons can regard the 
probable result of the Colonial Conference as other than a very grave 
disappointment. The temporary enthusiasm of the war has for the 
moment stopped the clock in the matter of progress towards a genuine 
unity of action and sacrifice on behalf of the Imperial State. The 
Colonies decline to bear a due share of the cost of the Navy. And 
naval assistance at least is something which no extent of voluntary 
enthusiasm can improvise in emergency. In the supreme concern of 
maintaining an overwhelming sea-power on behalf of the Empire as 
a whole, the Mother country must continue to trust to her own 
devices. This is not progress. Upon the military side we must look 
realities in the face. 

Let us probe the fondest illusions, no matter how disagreeable may 
be the task. The colonial contingents placed in the field by the 
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Dominion and the Commonwealth were second to none in quality. 
But upon the basis of population an equal military contribution by 
Australia and Canada together, in view of the Imperial emergency, 
would have been 50,000 men. Not half so many were sent. In 
other words, the Colonies believe in help for sentiment, but not in 
help for a common and identical interest of Imperial defence. 
Future progress towards a closer union must be in this direction, or 
it will not be permanently valuable in any direction. The naval and 
military forces of allies internally foreign to each other, like the 
Dual Alliance or of Germany and Austria, are more closely associated 
and co-ordinated with each other than the resources of the Mother- 
country and her Colonies are, in spite of their nominal unity as 
members of one body. Until the Dominion and the Commonwealth 
are prepared to maintain an army corps each, for foreign service, and 
either to contribute to the cost of the Navy, or to maintain local 
squadrons, leaving the Mother-country free to concentrate her 
resources upon the purpose of maintaining the absolute mastery of 
the North Sea and the Mediterranean, there will be no solidity 
behind all the oratorical fervour of platonic Imperialism. At present 
the Imperialism of the Colonies is strictly on limited liability against 
our unlimited liability. The British taxpayer wears the nimbus and 
foots the bill. 
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THE CAPE AND ITS PARLIAMENT. 


Ir is not my intention to criticise the decision at which His Majesty’s 
ministers have arrived with reference to the proposed suspension of 
Parliamentary Government in the Cape Colony. A good deal of 
confusion has been created by the form under which the demand for 
suspension was originally formulated. The Constitution has been, 
as a matter of fact, in a state of suspension for more than a year. 
During this period the Cape Ministry, acting under instructions from 
the Imperial Government, have administered the affairs of the Colony 
without any direct mandate from the electorate, and have violated 
the Constitution in a variety of ways, the most notable being their 
omission to convoke Parliament when its convocation was their legal 
duty. 

The excuse for these violations of the Constitution lies in the plea 
that the Salus Rei-Publice—the welfare of the Commonwealth— 
must override all other considerations. It is impossible to dispute 
the conclusion that while what was virtually a civil war prevailed 
throughout the Cape Colony, the suspension of the Constitution was 
an absolute necessity. No man out of Bedlam in South Africa or in 
Great Britain ever proposed that the Constitution should be permanently 
abrogated or that the Cape should henceforth be governed as a 
Crown Colony. The only question at issue between the advocates 
and the opponents of suspension was whether—with the close of the 
war—Parliamentary Government should be restored at once or 
should be postponed till things had time to settle down into a normal 
condition. The Home Government has decided in favour of an 
immediate Convocation of the Cape Parliament; and before this 
month (July) has come to an end the Legislature will be in session at 
Cape Town. I do not see myself how, under the circumstances, our 
Ministry could have come to any other decision than that at which they 
arrived. Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
was distinctly hostile to any further prolongation of what may be called 
the unconstitutional interregnum. The Colonial Premiers assembled 
in London for the Coronation regarded with open disfavour a measure 
which might be viewed as establishing the principle that the Imperial 
Government has the right proprio motu to cancel the Constitution of 
any self-governing colony; and public opinion at home would, 
to say the least, have been adverse to any policy that might 
give reasonable umbrage to the Dutch colonists and thereby imperil 
the prospect of the pacific settlement we all of us so ardently desire. 
The frankness and goodwill with which the Boers have apparently 
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accepted their defeat has had a great effect on British sentiment ; and 
I fail to see how even so courageous a statesman as Mr. Chamberlain 
could, in deference to the opinion of the Cape loyalists, have espoused 
a policy which was not only certain to be vigorously attacked by the 
Opposition, but which would have commanded a by no means hearty 
support amongst the Ministerialists, and which would probably have 
run counter to British instincts. Athanasius contra mundum may 
be a spectacle for gods and men; but Athanasius, whatever may 
have been his merits as a maker of creeds, would obviously have not 
been fitted for a maker of empires. 

At the same time, while fully admitting that our Ministers had no 
choice in the matter, I cannot but feel the grave importance attaching 
to the fact that suspension was well nigh unanimously demanded by 
the party which represents English influence, English authority and 
English rule in South Africa, which supported the cause of England 
loyally and stoutly throughout the war just ended, and which desires 
to bring about the confederation of South Africa under the British 
flag. It is difficult for me to avoid the conclusion that British 
colonists in the Cape, whose lives have been passed in the Colonies, 
whose fortunes and interests are affected by Cape politics, and who 
know Cape politicians, are more likely to understand their own 
affairs than we can be at home, and that any advice they may tender 
us should receive more favourable consideration than any opinion 
expressed by the party which, up to the other day, was hostile to 
British rule in South Africa, and which, ever since the Colony was 
granted self-government, has devoted its efforts to thwarting British 
authority and to retarding the progress of British ideas. Holding 
this view it may be worth while to explain as briefly as I can the 
considerations which have led the Progressive Party to oppose the 
immediate restoration of Parliamentary Government in the Cape 
Colony. 

In order to render the Progressive position intelligible it is 
necessary to say something about the manner in which parliamentary 
rule was established in the Cape. Up to 1834 the Cape was 
governed as a Crown colony, the sole executive and legislative power 
being vested in the Governor. In the above-named year a legisla- 
tive council was called into existence composed of officials holding 
office under the Governor and of members nominated by him. This 
system, which worked very satisfactorily for a score of years, was re- 
placed, in 1854, by a parliamentary legislature. The executive power, 
however, was still left in the hands of the Governor and his Council. 
In 1872 the Ministers were declared to be responsible to Parliament ; 
and the system of Parliamentary Government, as conducted in 
Great Britain and her self-governing colonies was established in the 
Cape Colony. The Cape Constitution owed its existence not so much 
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to any popular outcry for Parliamentary institutions as to a desire 
on the part of the Home Government to get rid of all further respon- 
sibility for the administration of the Colony. To speak the plain 
truth, South Africa was regarded in England as a damnosa hereditas 
till after the discovery of her fabulous mineral riches. The British 
public were weary of the endless series of Kaffir wars which had 
to be waged at British expense mainly for the protection of the 
Cape Colony. These wars were held to be the consequence, 
for the most part, of acts of aggression against the natives 
perpetrated by the white settlers, and especially by the Boers. 
It was believed that under representative institutions the 
colonists would be less eager to engage in hostilities for which 
they might be called upon to pay in pocket if not in person; and on 
the strength of this belief responsible government was forced upon a 
population, a very large portion, if not a majority, of whom were 
indifferent to the boon. The Bill establishing the direct responsibility 
of Ministers for the acts of the Executive was rejected in the Cape 
Parliament by a majority of three in 1872, and was only passed a 
few months later under Mr. Molteno’s Administration by a majority 
of one vote. 

The reason why the Cape showed so little wish to secure privileges 
which have been eagerly sought for by all important Anglo-Saxon 
communities is not far to seek. The Cape, unlike all other British 
Colonies, does not possess a homogeneous or harmonious white 
population, but is divided between two races which have never really 
fused with one another. It may be said that the Dominion of 
Canada is in a similar position, but Canada, unlike the Cape, became 
united under a confederation in which the French and English 
settlers maintained their individual independence within their own 
separate provinces. The Dutch have never forgiven and forgotten 
the original annexation of the Colony by England; and this old 
grievance has been kept alive by a series of untoward events, the 
responsibility for whose occurrence is pretty equally divided between 
the two divisions of the Cape Colonists. Owing to various causes 
South Africa, up to recent years, possessed little attraction as a field 
for British emigrants; and in default of any important influx of 
English settlers, the Boer population which resides almost exclusively 
in the country has inevitably increased more rapidly than the British 
population which is mainly located in the towns. Moreover, the 
Boers are driven, partly by character, partly by the instinct of self- 
preservation, to act together as a solid body, while the British 
colonists have any number of conflicting interests, ideas and pursuits. 
Inter-marriages between the two races have been of comparatively rare 
occurrence; and the British colonists have always taken the view that 
their hold upon the Cape lies mainly in the fact that the Colony was 
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placed under the direct supremacy of Great Britain. The nominal 
authority exercised by British governors in Australia and New 
Zealand does not appear to the Cape Colonist of British race a 
sufficient guarantee for his personal protection. The result of this 
state of things is that, from the time when the Cape ceased to be a 
Crown colony, the Boers have been anxious to weaken the bonds 
uniting the Colony with Great Britain, while the British have 
been desirous of strengthening and developing the authority of the 
Mother-country in her South African possessions. 

There have, of course, been occasions in which Boer and British 
colonists have acted together in opposition to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Such an occasion occurred in 1850 when the Colonial Office 
proposed to send convicts to the Cape; but in the long run, the line 
of cleavage between the two races has been one and the same. The 
policy of the Boers has been to rely on Parliamentary institutions for 
the advancement of their racial interests ; that of the British has been 
to rely mainly on the authority of the British Government for 
the protection of their well-being in the land of their adoption. 

In this conflict of competing races the advantage in respect of 
politics has been, as a rule, on the side of the Boers. The Southern 
planters, previous to the Secession era, possessed a certain political 
instinct which was rarely found amidst the Yankees of the North, 
and in much the same way the Boers, who have many qualities in 
common with the slave owners of the Confederate States have shown 
more capacity as politicians than the British town-bred traders. 
The Dutch settlers in the Cape Colony were men of a very different 
stamp from the Transvaal and Free State Boers. They were in many 
instances highly educated, and those who were not educated had the 
good sense to follow the lead of those who were. The first use the 
Boers made of their Parliamentary privileges was to carry a proposal 
that the Dutch and English languages should be placed on the same 
footing in Parliamentary debates and in legal proceedings. Up to 
that time English had been the one official language of the Colony 
from the period when it passed under British rule. The practical 
result of the measure in question was to remove one of the strongest 
influences which had tended in favour of amalgamation between these 
two races. The Boers had no further necessity for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the English tongue, while the British had very little induce- 
ment to learn Dutch. 

Ever since representative institutions were granted to the Colony 
its political history consists of a series of acrimonious controversies 
between the British and the Boer parties, based on the suspicious 
jealousy of each other’s policy by which they both alike were ani- 
mated. These controversies perpetuated and strengthened the racial 
animosity which up to now has been the main cause of all our South 
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African difficulties. I doubt, however, whether this animosity would 
ever have assumed an acute form if it had not been for two events 
which were unforeseen at the time when the Cape was made a self- 
governing Colony. The first of these events was our surrender to 
the Boers after our disastrous defeat at Majuba. Thenceforth the over- 
throw of British rule was no longer regarded by the Boers as an im- 
possible undertaking. Even the Cape Dutch, though they realised 
more fully than the bulk of their compatriots the potential power of 
England, were led by the experience of Majuba to believe that that 
power was not likely to be actively exerted; while the common Boers 
were firmly convinced that if it came to a war they could more than 
hold their own against any troops England might despatch to South 
Africa. The second event was the discovery of the Randt Gold- 
fields, which not only saved the Transvaal from impending ruin but 
which made the South African Republic the wealthiest and the most 
powerful State in South Africa. Given these two events, a struggle 
for supremacy between the Boers and the British became a foredoomed 
conclusion. ‘Two men had to ride the same horse; and it had to be 
determined which of the two had got to ride behind. The deter- 
mination of this issue might possibly have been retarded if the two 
leaders of the Boers, President Kruger in the Transvaal and Mr. 
Hofmeyr in the Cape, had not happened to be men of remarkable 
energy andability. The latter was the first to formulate the cry of 
Africa for the Afrikanders, and to give it body and form by the 
establishment of the Afrikander Bond. The policy of the Bond was 
espoused by the former with an exuberant ardour which left his col- 
league no possibility of withdrawal. The treatment of the British 
Uitlanders by the South African Republic was only a coarser and 
more open form of the policy pursued by the Afrikander Bond in 
South Africa under Mr. Hofmeyr’s leadership. 

The policy of the Bond may be fairly stated as follows : Its 
first object was to revive the national spirit of the Boers, to impress 
upon them the expediency of using their electoral power to secure 
the return of representatives to the Cape Parliament who could be 
relied upon to vote solid for the Bond leaders. The second object 
was to create divisions in the British party and to detach a sufficient 
number of members from their ranks to secure a working majority 
for the Bond. Iam not prepared to assert, or even to believe, that 
the great majority of these defections were due to corrupt influences. 
But amongst the British members of the Cape Legislature there were 
—at any rate up to the war—a large section of what are called in 
America “ professional politicians,’ for whom the personal and 
social advantages of office possessed very great attractions. Parties 
in the Cape Parliament were so equally divided that the transfer 
of a few votes could easily decide the fate of aministry. Defections 
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from the side of the Bond party were matters of very rare occurrence, 
but whenever an issue was brought before Parliament affecting or 
believed to affect Boer interests, a small number of the British 
members were always at hand to vote against their own party. I 
fully admit that many, if not most, of these issues were matters on 
which honest men might honestly hold different opinions. All I 
desire to point out is that on questions in which Boer interests were 
involved, the Dutch party could be trusted to vote solid while the 
British party could not. It has been so in the past. May it not be 
expected to be so in the future? “ That is the question.” 

It may be said with apparent plausibility that Mr. Rhodes, the 
great champion of British supremacy in South Africa, availed 
himself of the support of the Bond party during his Premiership. 
But his alliance with Mr. Hofmeyr bore no real analogy to the 
arrangements concluded with the Bond by various Cape politicians of 
British race and origin whose names are familiar to every one 
cursorily acquainted with Cape politics. When Mr. Rhodes became 
Prémier on the defeat of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s railway scheme in 
1890, he undertook to form a ministry at the instance of the then 
Governor of the Colony, the late Lord Loch. Though Mr. Rhodes 
had, for some years, held a seat in Parliament as member for 
Barkly West, he had taken no very conspicuous part in 
Parliament. For a very brief period Mr. Rhodes had been 
Treasurer-General in Mr. Scanlan’s Ministry, but the Premiership 
was the first important official post he had ever filled. The 
local politics at the Cape mainly interested him in as far as they 
bore upon his schemes for the extension of British authority through- 
out South Africa. In order to carry out his projects it was 
necessary to secure the Dutch as well as the British vote in the 
Cape Parliament. For this object he came to an understanding 
with Mr. Hofmeyr. The general character of this understanding 
was to the effect that the Bond should support his forward policy, 
of which Rhodesia was the outcome, and that in return he should 
not favour any local legislation to which the Bond was hostile. I 
have no doubt he was aware that such an undertaking could only be 
of temporary character; but he thought, and, as the event proved, 
thought rightly, that he could make it last long enough to place 
Rhodesia, which formed the corner-stone of his South African 
policy, upon a solid foundation. It is impossible to say how far 
either of the two parties to this compact fully realised each other’s 
ideas with regard to the future of South Africa. This much, 
however, is certain, that as soon as Rhodes saw cause to sus- 
pect that Mr. Hofmeyr was, consciously or unconsciously, sup- 
porting the policy of the South African Republic in respect to the 
British settlers in the Transyaal—a policy which, if successful, must 
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have proved fatal to British supremacy in South Africa — he 
espoused the cause of British Uitlanders, though that espousal, as 
he must have foreseen, would have of necessity led to the loss of the 
support afforded him by the vote of the Afrikander Bond. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to the policy or impolicy, the merits 
or demerits, of the system under which Mr. Rhodes contrived for 
some five years to unite the British and the Dutch colonists 
for common ends, the system bears no analogy to that under which 
his predecessors in the Premiership had secured their continuance 
in office. 

The collapse of the Jameson Raid, the exaggerated—and as I have 
always held—the irrational condemnation passed at the time upon 
Mr. Rhodes for his supposed complicity in the abortive rising at 
Johannesburg and the ill-advised trial at Bar, all tended to strengthen 
the influence of the Bond and to confirm the Boers in the belief that 
England was not prepared to offer serious resistance in the event of 
her supremacy in South Africa being actively assailed. From the 
time when Sir Gordon Sprigg became Premier on the resignation of 
Mr. Rhodes, he had only been able to hold office by the favour of the 
Bond. His position was one of extreme difficulty, and I have no 
right or wish to accuse him of any graver fault than a refusal to look 
facts in the face, and a failure to realise that the attitude adopted 
towards England by the Transvaal Government, supported as it was 
by the active sympathy of the Afrikander Bond, must eventuate in 
war. During the six years and more which have come and gone 
since the defeat of the raiders at Krugersdorp, the Cape Parliament, 
has observed a “ masterly inactivity” with regard to the grave 
issues at stake in the controversy between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal. On the very eve of the outbreak of hostilities Mr. 
Schreiner, who was then Premier and leader of the Bond party, went 
so far as to decline to stop the passage of arms and ammunition 
which had been landed at Cape Town and were consigned to Pretoria. 
Notwithstanding this he was turned out of office by his own party, 
because, at Lord Milner’s instance, he agreed to propose a Bill 
making the rendering of assistance to the Boers on the part 
of the Cape Colonists a treasonable offence. The disasters which 
befell the British arms in the early stages of the war elicited 
no expression of regret in the Cape Parliament; and at last 
the situation became so strained that the Government of the 
Colony deemed it essential for the conduct of the war to cut short the 
sittings of the Parliament, and to defer its further convocation till 
the war should be at an end. As the Constitution of the Cape 
declares that Parliament cannot be prorogued for more than twelve 
months, the failure of the Ministry to convoke Parliament at the 
expiration of the above period is a manifest violation of the law, 
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and such a violation can only be condoned by a bill of indemnity. 
The same remark applies to various illegal acts committed by officials 
of the Government acting under martial law. 

In the year preceding the Bloemfontein Conference a general 
election was held in the Colony. The contest was waged between 
the so-called Progressives and Bondsmen, the former being for the 
most part the supporters of Mr. Rhodes, the latter being the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Hofmeyr. Party divisions are not very definitely 
marked out in the Cape. There were certain Progressives who did 
not approve of Mr. Rhodes, and who deprecated his possible return 
to power. There were Bondsmen, though far fewer in number, who 
did not sympathise with the action of the Afrikander Bond. The 
result of the general election was to give the Bond a narrow 
majority. This majority was due to the existing electoral system in 
the Cape Colony under which the votes required to return a Pro- 
gressive candidate are as eight to five in proportion to the votes re- 
quired to return a Bond candidate. The Bondsmen, however, were 
not anxious for office. It was the interest of the Afrikander Bond 
at the outset of the war to have a Prime Minister in power whose 
sympathy with the British cause could not be fairly questioned, 
but who, by the conditions of his tenure of office, could not afford to 
display his sympathy actively. Under an Afrikander Premier the 
Dutch members could never have ventured to show the same good- 
will for the belligerent Boers as they manifested at the time when 
the fortunes of war were going badly for the British cause. Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, who succeded Mr. Schreiner in the Premiership, passed 
the Treason Bill, but was unable to do more, owing to the opposition of 
the Bond majority. After the suspension of the Parliament Sir 
Gordon Sprigg showed both loyalty and courage in co-operating 
with Lord Milner, and with the representatives, military and civil, 
of the Imperial Government. If, however, we are to judge of the 
future by the past, we cannot condemn as unreasonable the appre- 
hension of the British loyalists in the Colony that Sir Gordon may 
not be able to hold his own against the Afrikander Bond, supposing 
the Cape Parliament is allowed to resume the same position after the 
war as it held before the war. 

At the period when Mr. Rhodes returned to the Cape on the ill- 
starred journey which accelerated if it did not cause, his premature 
death, the end of the war was already in full view. The protracted 
resistance offered by the Boer guerilla troops was never regarded so 
seriously in the Cape as it was at home; and popular attention in 
South Africa was directed rather to what was to be done after the 
war was over, than to the probable duration of a forlorn and hope- 
less struggle. The well-nigh universal opinion amidst the British 
loyalists was that the immediate restoration of Parliamentary Govern- 
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ment, after the close of hostilities, was not only undesirable in itself, 
but might to some extent undo the work of the war. This 
opinion received direct support from Mr. Rhodes, indirect 
support from Lord Milner, and a large amount of tacit 
support from the more intelligent and loyal section of the 
Dutch colonists. The contention ot the Progressive party was 
based on the following considerations. First, that the Cape needed, 
above all things, a period of peace and rest, and that the attainment 
of this boon was impossible if the conflict which had just been ended 
on the field of battle was to be renewed on the field of Parliament, 
where the representatives of the winning cause would be confronted 
under far more favourable conditions by the representatives of the 
cause that failed. Secondly, that if constitutional government was 
to be restored, elections must be held at once to fill the seats, some 
fourteen in number, which had fallen vacant by death or otherwise 
during the enforced suspension of the Constitution. The contests for 
these seats must necessarily be based upon racial issues between the 
British and the Boers. Thirdly, the existing electoral system gave a 
preponderance to the Boer vote, which it does not possess by right, 
and therefore a general election held under existing conditions would 
give the Afrikander Bond a fresh lease of life, and would thereby 
prolong the racial antagonism which had brought about the war now 
happily concluded. Lastly, a radical redistribution of seats was 
a matter of absolute and urgent necessity, and no thorough and 
equitable redistribution of seats could be expected from a parliament 
in which the Dutch element holds an influence out of all proportion 
to its intrinsic importance. 

Petitions upholding the above considerations have been very 
largely signed throughout the Colony, and there can be little doubt 
that if a plebiscite were demanded from the whole population of the 
Cape Colony a vote for the restoration of Parliamentary Government 
would be given by an enormous majority of the Dutch colonists; 
while a vote against the restoration would be given by a well-nigh 
equal majority of the British colonists. The fact that a population 
of British birth or descent should petition to be deprived of the 
political rights to which our Anglo-Saxon race attaches an almost 
exaggerated value, must—to use a French phrase—‘ give us to 
think ;” and I am convinced for my part that there is a great deal 
more to be said in favour of the petitioners who have appealed to the 
Imperial Government to postpone the convocation of the Cape 
Parliament, than is commonly imagined at home. 

To look a gift-horse in the mouth is an ungracious action. No 
gift could be in itself more welcome to the British nation than the 
straightforward frankness with which the Boers have surrendered 
their arms on acknowledging their defeat, and have expressed their 
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determination to become henceforth loyal citizens of the British 
Empire. At the risk, however, of seeming to doubt the value of 
these declarations of amity on the part of the defeated Boers, I must 
add that it seems to me premature to attach implicit confidence to 
vague professions of goodwill. A conquered people are not apt to be 
seized with a sudden affection for their conquerors; victors and van- 
quished may feel a certain respect for each other’s courage, but though 
it is intelligible that the former may wish, in childish parlance, to 
“kiss and make friends,” it is hardly credible that a similar desire 
should be entertained by the latter. Of all races in the world, the 
Boers would seem a priori the least likely to forgive and forget. Itis 
not probable that a race singularly tenacious of the memory of their 
wrongs, whether real or imaginary, should of a sudden become so 
filled with the milk of human kindness as to forget Majuba and 
Paardeberg, the stories of the burnings of farms, the destruction of 
flocks, the ill-treatment of women, the wholesale deaths of children 
owing to our neglect in the concentration camps; stories which, 
though they rested on the very flimsiest foundation of fact, were 
accepted as gospel truths by the mass of the Boers? “ Me- 
thinks he doth protest too much,” is the sentiment of our fellow- 
countryman in South Africa with regard to the effusive desire for 
reconciliation and amity expressed by the Boers since their surrender. 
No fair-minded person can say that this scepticism is unreasonable. 
I do not doubt that the vast majority of the Boers under arms 
were thankful for the conclusion of peace. I think it likely enough 
that many of them were genuinely affected by the moderation of the 
terms of surrender, and by the kindly and considerate manner in 
which they were treated after the surrender by the British troops. 
But to argue from the Boer manifestations of goodwill that they 
have accepted British rule as a permanent settlement of the Boer 
versus Briton controversy, or that they have abandoned all hope of ever 
reversing the verdict given by the fortune of war, seems to me an 
assumption not yet justified by facts. I cannot but notice that so 
far the Afrikander Bond has made no sign, yet if the Boer defeat is 
accepted as final by the Bond, the reason of its being has ceased to 
exist. The Bond still remains in full vigour; and in as far as I know 
has notissued any declaration endorsing the friendly sentiments towards 
Great Britain expressed by the Boers on their surrender, or calling on 
the members of the league to abandon all idea of Dutch authority 
ever again becoming paramount in South Africa. 

The loyal colonists hold that the fresh lease of life, secured to the 
Bond by the arrangements to which Sir Gordon Sprigg has become 
a party, will lead to a recrudescence of the Boer desire for in- 
dependence. In the Transvaal and the Free State the Boers are 
now without leaders, and even if they were disposed to do so they 
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could not assume a hostile attitude so long as these States remain 
Crown Colonies. But the Afrikander Bond will form a nucleus 
round which all the malcontents in the Transvaal and the Free 
State, of whom there must necessarily be a large remnant, will 
gather together. The Bond will, in fact, be henceforth the head- 
quarters of the anti-British agitation; and the Boer propaganda, 
instead of dying out as had been hoped, will be resumed with fresh 
vigour, openly in the Cape Colony, covertly in the Transvaal and 
Free State. Whether this apprehension is justified or not time must 
show, but in itself it is surely not unreasonable. 

When all is said and done the British colonists understand their 
Boer neighbours far better than we can do in this country; and 
their life-long experience has taught them to regard “ slimness ” 
as the national characteristic of the Boer. The Progressive theory is 
that the unexpected demonstrations of friendliness made by the Boer 
soldiers on their surrender were due to a conviction instilled into 
their minds by their leaders and their ministers that by professions of 
goodwill they would not only obtain better terms for themselves, 
but would leave open a door for a possible resumption of the 
conflict under more favourable conditions. So far the adroitness of 
these tactics seems to be proved by the fact that Great Britain has 
already decided to cut short the suspension of the Constitution and to 
convoke the Cape Parliament under the same conditions as prevailed 
previous to its suspension. No one can doubt that a different decision 
would have been adopted if the British Government and the British 
public had not believed, with or without adequate cause, that 
the Boers were sick to death of the war, and had abandoned all 
idea of any renewal of the policy pursued by the Afrikander 
agitators. Nor can it be questioned that this belief was confirmed, 
if not created, by the mode in which the Boers had made known 
their intention of becoming, in future, loyal subjects of the British 
Empire. 

At the present moment the Cape Parliament consists of thirty- 
nine Bondsmen, thirty-three Progressives, and seven Independents. 
Three of the Independents are British by birth or descent, and 
the remaining four are of mixed British and Boer parentage. 
About fourteen seats have become vacant since the war. If 
the election to these vacant seats were to be held according 
to usage, as soon as Parliament assembles, a sufficient number of 
Progressives, it is expected, would be returned so as materially to alter 
the proportion of the two parties and to alter it in a manner highly 
favourable to the Progressives. In the opinion, however, of Mr. 
Rhodes and his followers it was wiser to forego this temporary 
advantage and to maintain the suspension of the Constitution till the 
whole question of the permanent redistribution of electoral power in 
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the Cape could be settled by an independent body appointed by the 
executive, and not liable to be influenced by party considerations. 
The system of redistribution of seats recommended by the deceased 
statesman was eminently simple. The Colony was to be divided into 
a number of electoral districts, based in as far as possible on the exist- 
ing lines of demarcation. Each electoral district was to havea number 
of representatives in proportion to the number of voters within its 
area. A unit would then be fixed, defining the minimum number 
of voters resident in any district required to entitle it to the privilege 
of sending a representative to Parliament. ach electoral district 
would return as many members as it had units. Whenever 
the fluctuations, so common in a colony, had altered the number 
of voters in any district, the district whose electoral voting 
power had fallen would lose one or more representatives; the 
district whose electoral population had increased would thereupon 
gain one or more. The process, therefore, of redistribution would 
be automatic, and the number of representatives returned by any 
district would correspond almost exactly to the number of voters 
therein. The principle of this scheme is identical with that which 
prevails in the United States. The only difference is that the number 
of representatives returned by any State of the Union is based upon the 
number of its total population. In the Cape Colony, since the passing 
of the Glen Grey Act, Kaffirs can only exercise the right of voting under 
conditions which exclude all but a very small portion of the native 
populations. In order to meet this difference between the American 
and the Cape franchises the number of representatives in any district 
is made to depend upon the number of voters in that district, 
a number which for practical purposes is identical with that of the 
adult male whites residing therein. 

This scheme, I am informed, is the one likely to be proposed by the 
Progressive Party. Up to the time, however, of Mr. Rhodes’s death it 
was expected that the suspension of the Constitution would be 
prolonged for some time subsequent to the conclusion of the war, and 
that the indemnity for all violations of the Constitution committed 
during the war would be enacted by the Executive, acting under the 
direct authority of the Imperial Government. Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
however, would never hear of suspension from start to finish; being 
in power he naturally wished to remain in power. Moreover, he 
entertains a profound belief in his own statesmanship that is not 
shared by his fellow colonists. After the death of the virtual leader 
of the Progressive party the situation changed. A line of action which 
was possible when supported by Mr. Rhodes’s exceptional authority 
may easily have become impossible when his authority had passed 
into weaker hands. Anyhow, Sir Gordon Sprigg threw himself on the 
side of the party which was opposed to any further suspension of the 
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Constitution. It is obvious that if the Cape Parliament is to he 
reassembled, the act of indemnity must be passed by the Parliament, 
not by the Executive. Under these circumstances Sir Gordon, if I 
am rightly informed, came to an understanding with the Bond that 
he would oppose any further suspénsion of the Constitution if they 
would agree not to oppose an act of indemnity. This understand- 
ing has naturally made the Cape Premier reluctant to hurry on the 
filling up of the vacant seats; and he is supposed to favour the idea 
that any local elections had better be deferred till the general election 
which must take place some time in the coming year. On the other hand 
the Progressives are gravely dissatisfied with an arrangement which 
renders the Afrikander Bond the arbiter of all legislation in the Cape 
Parliament during the critical period now approaching, and they are 
understood to contemplate declining to vote on the amnesty question 
at all unless the Premier will pledge himself to introduce a 
redistribution bill during the coming session. 

Cape politics and Cape parties are things very difficult of 
comprehension by outsiders. I think, however, I have said enough to 
show that the decision to terminate the suspension of the Cape 
Constitution, though it has averted a grave and immediate difficulty, 
kas not removed the fundamental difficulty of the Cape question, 
namely, the Afrikander Bond, or rather the racial animosity to which 
the Bond owes its existence. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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Prior to the Spanish War the names of few, if any, of our naval 
officers on the active list were well known at large, although some of 
the oldest of them had, as very young men, done gallant sub- 
ordinate service in the Civil War. In the naval fraternity, however, 
many had distinctly high reputations. Among these Sampson 
(captain in 1898) had there made a marked impression, and was 
regarded as not only highly proficient in the technical lines of the 
navy, but as equal to emergency and high command. ,A poor boy at 
the Naval Academy, he had graduated first in his class, which means, 
to one capable of sustaining his prestige, leadership in the future. 
His range of duties had later been large. He had served in the 
Civil War. He had been superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
and also of the Naval Observatory. He had had the usual alterna- 
tion of sea and shore. He had been a member of very important 
boards, which laid out the new navy and initiated legislation with 
regard to its matériel and personnel. And just before the war with 
Spain began, he had been for several years at the head of the 
Bureau of Ordnance—a master of that branch of the service, and to 
be largely credited with the splendid advance that has been made in 
the manufacture of guns and explosives and in gunnery practice. 
The incoming secretary, seeking from all sides information about 
the navy before he went to Washington in 1897, learned that, 
whatever differences of opinion there were as to other officers, there 
was no difference as to Sampson. It may be said that no other man 
then on the active list of the navy had a higher reputation as an 
accomplished, efficient, competent, all-round naval officer. 

His time to go to sea came in the spring of 1897. He had been 
booked for the command of the Jowa. The secretary tendered 
him the Bureau of Navigation, which became vacant in April. He 
declined this, having been long in bureau work, and preferring out- 
door life and duty. Until the spring of 1898 he was senior captain 
in the North Atlantic Squadron, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Sicard. The latter, a most deserving officer, was, to his intense 
regret and that of the department, found by a medical survey to be 
physically incapacitated for the command of the squadron. Sampson 
was at once appointed thereto, and had the war rank of acting- 
admiral. This appointment was made without the slightest sugges- 
tion from him or from anybody in his behalf. The mind of the 
secretary had at once turned to him not only as the next ranking 
officer in the squadron, but as, in view of his reputation as above 


(1) Copyright, 1902, in the U.S.A., by The S. 8. McClure Company. 
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outlined, especially fitted for the post. The selection was cordially 
approved by the President, and, indeed, no other name was 
then suggested. ‘There will, of course, in such cases always be a 
question whether some senior should not have been taken. The 
secretary, subject to the President, is, however, responsible, not to 
personal preferences, but to the country for the choice, which in this 
instance was made under the exigencies of the war situation, as was 
authorised by law. The discretion exercised was exercised solely 
with a view to the best interests of the public service, and was 
justified by the result of the blockade of Cuba and the consumma- 
tion at Santiago. Sampson had been senior captain of the squadron 
during all its evolutions and practice of the previous year; he 
possessed the confidence of its officers to a very high degree, and was 
undoubtedly their preference; he was familiar with its details, and 
he had had special experience and training in ordnance. To retain 
him in command was therefore the best thing to do. 

The limits of this article do not permit a story of the campaign. 
That Sampson had nerve and fire was shown by his request to strike 
at once at Havana, bombarding and, if possible, passing the ports 
and taking the city. He was overruled for what still seem to be 
good reasons. He might have succeeded, in which case the war 
would have had its quietus and he imperishable renown. But there 
was the great risk of failure, which, if it had been accompanied with 
the loss of one or more of our battleships—there were then but 
three, the Oregon not having yet arrived—would have been 
perilously disastrous. One Spanish fleet was forming at home; the 
other, under Cervera, was on its way hither. Our Atlantic coast 
was alarmed, and clamouring for protection. General Miles was 
saying that no troops ought to go to Cuba till our fleet had destroyed 
the Spanish fleet. For that work we could not spare a single battle- 
ship, much less risk the loss of two or three. The Havana forts 
were heavily armed, and one sure shot might disable a vessel. 
Then, too, the continental European Governments were evidently 
in no such sympathy with us as would justify, at that critical time, 
any undue risk of our sea-power. Sampson accepted the Depart- 
ment’s action, and gave himself to the task set him. 

Few appreciate the burden that wason him. He was in command 
of all our vessels—more than a hundred—in Cuban waters. He 
was charged with the blockade of the whole Cuban coast, and with 
the details of the movements of our ships. His correspondence with 
his fleet and with the Department was constant. His co-operation 
with the army, landing its troops with his own boats and men, and 
keeping in touch with it, was an added duty. 

Arriving off Santiago on the first day of June, he assumed com- 
mand of the Flying Squadron with his own, and the blockade at once 
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was made efficient and perfect. His sinking of the Merrimac 
in the channel, has been criticised, and yet, had it blocked the channel 
as intended, the Spanish fleet could never have emerged, and would 
have become ours without destruction by us. His general order, 
issued June 2nd, provided for the most thorough precautions 
to prevent Cervera’s escape. Under it our fleet line was kept in an 
enclosing semicircle before the harbour, constantly vigilant. Every 
night the faithful searchlight guarded against the enemy’s escape or 
torpedo attack. For more than thirty days the order to close in for 
battle in case of the Spanish outcoming was maintained, and then, 
in accordance with it, the battle was begun, every movement 
regulated like clockwork, and the great victory won as con- 
templated. 

There is no space in this to write of Sampson’s later service—on 
the Cuban Commission right after the war, at the Navy Yard in 
Boston, or of his waning health and recent death. His great work 
was as commander-in-chief, faithful, devoted, patriotic, single-eyed 
te his duty. Surely he gave his life for his country. Physically 
frail, he spared himself neither by day nor by night. His cares were 
innumerable. A greater responsibility was on him than on any 
other naval officer. His plans were consummate, and his desert from 
his country is inestimable. 

And yet, with the exception of the promotion given him by Presi- 
dent McKinley, which was not confirmed by the Senate, and was thus 
made nothing, the republic at large which he served has paid him no 
mark of honour and given him no expression of gratitude. He was 
the victim of a controversy for which he was in no way responsible, 
and in which he took no part, and yet the rancour of it brought on his 
head the cruelest abuse and vituperation. These he bore in silence, 
and with characteristic fortitude. Pity that there was no shield even 
for his household ! 

He had been from the first till after the victory was won, com- 
mander-in-chief in command. He was never out of signal distance 
of his blockading fleet. He was on duty at the eastern end of the 
fighting line, and had Cervera gone that way, then by that chance 
he would have been universally acclaimed the foremost figure. Yet, 
as it was, the plan of battle was not changed; it was fought under 
his standing order unbroken. Before its smoke was over he had 
steamed along the whole battle line, firing as he went. He has been 
censured for the dispatch announcing the victory. He did not write 
it; but he assumed it, for he never shirked a responsibility which he 
had permitted. If you will read it you will note that the pronoun 
“TI” is not in it, and also that it is not unlike General Sherman’s 
announcement of the capture of Savannah. It assumes no credit for 
Sampson, but gives it to the fleet under his command. 
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Undoubtedly his health, never strong, was impaired by this cam- 
paign, and his death hastened. He died not of, but with, a broken 
heart. History will do him justice, but would that there might have 
been given to him in his lifetime his country’s recognition of his 
merit and service ! 

Had he been of another sort, very likely he could have conciliated 
public opinion, as time will conciliate it. But he had no art—fortu- 
nate, perhaps, had it been otherwise—of popularity or of appeal to 
public favour. He had no felicity in public speech or indiscriminate 
suavity of captivating address: His whole nature was direct, single, 
devoted to the present duty. If it was ordnance, he gave his mind 
to ordnance ; if it was his ship, to it; if his fleet, toit. The question 
never arose with him, What will be the outside comment of praise or 
blame? ‘What will be the effect on my personal fortunes? It was, 
What is the thing I ought to do now and here? A simple, straight- 
forward, disinterested man. A soul without fear and without 
reproach. <A spirit gentle and brave, seeking not his own, not easily 
provoked, thinking no evil. There is no single brilliant scene in his 
life like that of Paul Jones on the Bon Homme Richard, or ‘of 
Farragut lashed to the masthead. His is the heroism of general 
comprehensive development and ability, and of that combination of 
intellectual and moral forces which fitted him for the shock of battle, 
and also for the infinite and varied lines of technical and practical 
preparation which makes its winning sure—the heroism which gave 
strength even to his frail physical frame, and beauty to his glowing 
and expressive eyes. He was the charm of near friends, and 
especially of the exquisite home, where love dwelt. In the navy 
itself, where his devoted interests were, he had its unbroken respect 
and confidence. There has rarely been a more affecting scene than 
when, at Trenton, at the State’s presentation of a sword to him, his 
fellow-officers, with bursting cheers and tears, gathered around him to 
give assurance of their faith and pride in him. His fame rests not 
on the passing, and oftentimes unsubstantial applause of a day, but 
on the sure foundations of truth and merit. 


Joun D. Lona. 
(Ex-Secretary U.S.A. Navy.) 


As a matter of mere retrospect, there can be few officers now in 
the navy whose recollections of the late Admiral Sampson go back 
as far as my own. Although a few months his junior in age, I 
belonged to the class at the Naval Academy which was two years 
ahead of his, and consequently, at the time of his entrance, I was 
able to regard new-comers with something of that feeling of detached 
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superiority which is apt to characterise the attitude of older collegians 
towards freshmen. Whatever of distinction between the two exists 
in the nature of things is, of course, emphasized at a military school, 
where the want of uniform and differences of carriage betray at a 
glance any affectation of composure with which a stranger may try 
to conceal the fact that he is in an unaccustomed position and knows 
it. At that date—1857—the body of midshipmen, as they were 
then styled, were organised for purposes of drill and messing on the 
same basis as the ship’s company of a naval vessel of the day, in 
small groups of sixteen to twenty in number, called gun’s crews. To 
each of these was assigned, in the battery which figured as a ship’s 
deck, a gun of the type then common in the navy, a thirty-two 
pounder; and at the head of each were two captains, called first 
and second, taken from the two older classes. I was second. captain 
of the gun to which Sampson was assigned, and my earliest sight 
of him was towards the end of September, when the whole academy 
assembled for the first muster of the year, the conspicuous incident 
of the all-round shakedown with which the annual course began. 

It is, perhaps, characteristic of the personality of the man that 
even then, under all the awkward disadvantage of a novice, he made 
such an impression upon me that I can at this moment see his face 
as I did then, and as vividly. Memory plays strange tricks; and 
her methods of selecting what she is pleased to retain defy systema- 
tisation, or unqualified approval. The trivial sticks, the important 
escapes ; at least we often so estimate its action. In this case I do 
not mean in the least to convey the idea that I then recognised, con- 
sciously, that the person before me was one of superior intellect or 
character, marked though Sampson afterwards proved to be in both 
those respects. Nevertheless, I do find it noticeable, in the light of 
his subsequent career, that he, and he alone, of all the youths then 
about me, has left an abiding remembrance. I had a hard wrestle 
with my recollections a few days ago to recall who was the first 
captain of that crew. I got him at last; but memory is obstinate in 
refusing me the names or faces of the men who sat on my right and 
left hand at mess during the eight following ‘months which made the 
academic year of study. Sampson alone of the whole group has 
stuck. 

Although I did not then, nor for long afterward, analyse the 
reason for this arrest of attention, which forced memory to take hold 
and pigeon-hole a portrait for future reference, I incline to think 
that it was due to the unusual inquisitive interest he showed in all 
that was going on. This trait was carried into his subsequent pro- 
fessional life as a whole. It was the necessary complement to his 
very exceptional intellectual capacity, without which his natural 
abilities might have been wasted, as have been those of so many other 
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gifted men in all callings. The average raw boy, in his then position 
of entrance to the academy, yields passively, and with a certain sense 
of subjection, to the impulse of those above him. He does what he 
is told, asks no questions, and gradually learns by familiarity what 
he has to know and to do. Commonly, too, he acts thus through 
life. He goes through his round, doing his duty; for, if he learns 
nothing else, that at least the navy drives thoroughly home, and 
from that lesson the personnel of the service becomes the thoroughly 
reliable instrument it has alwaysproved ondemand. Foraverageresults 
the motive is sufficient. But the desire for personal advancement is 
stifled by the rule of promotion by seniority; and consequently the 
only stimulus in peace to exertion beyond the simple line of duty, 
is the influence of a lively interest in matters professional for their 
own sake. This creates initiative and sustains energy, thus becoming 
a productive force for personal improvement, as well as for naval 
progress. This Sampson had, and to it he owed the advance and 
eminence which constitute the self-made man. Yet he was entirely 
without the aggressive self-assertion which is often the unpleasant 
accompaniment of those who realise that they owe their fortunes 
to themselves. There was in him an inherent modesty and 
simplicity, through which there transpired no evidence of conscious- 
ness that he had made himself more than others. In all my inter- 
course with him he never gave any indication of knowing that he 
was a man of mark; and as he rested contentedly in the sense of 
duty done, for its own sake and its own interest, so he never sought 
other approval than his own. He had none of the tricks of the 
popularity hunter, and he suffered for it. 

In the very small beginnings of his introduction to naval life, at 
our first meeting, Sampson began as he afterwards continued ; putting 
me through a searching series of questions concerning the matters 
around him. He clearly, if unconsciously, intended not to wait till 
knowledge came to him of itself, if he could compel it to hasten. I 
should not call him handsome, as I remember him then, though the 
elements of the singular good looks that he possessed in early man- 
hood were all there—an unusually fine complexion, delicate, regular 
features, and brown eyes, remarkable both in shape and colour. The 
smooth, round face struck me as over small, and the beauty which 
in his prime was thoroughly masculine, seemed then wanting in 
strength—a singular misreading. He had just about as much—or 
as little—carriage and bearing as the ordinary country lad of his 
age, emphasized by a loose mixed suit, ready-made and ill-fitting. 
He owed, therefore, nothing to adventitious external circumstances. 
The figure, which soon after broadened, and gathered erectness and 
firmness, gave then an impression of slightness, amounting to fragility, 
which was pathetically recalled to me by the shrunken aspect notice- 
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able after the Spanish war, when prolonged frail health and 
incipient decay had wasted the vigorous frame I had once known, 
and set on him the mark of death’s approach. I remember also that 
his manner in questioning was not only interested but eager, affect- 
ing the play of the face; in this differing from the impression usually 
conveyed by him in mature life, which was one of too great 
quiescence. ' This was really an evidence of temperamental calmness, 
of self-composure, not of indifference, for he was susceptible of strong 
feeling, and at times exhibited it; but commonly his features, though 
little open to criticism otherwise, were too statuesque and unemotional. 

To one with a prophet’s eye the conjunction of the raw, country 
lad who was questioning me with the scene surrounding him, would 
have constituted an artistic epitome of our naval history, past and 
future. The material of naval war was then on the eve of an epoch 
of transition, in which he was to play a part so prominent as to 
associate him continuously with its entire progress. The guns and 
carriages among which we stood, and the implements with which 
they were served, differed little in size and nothing in method from 
those with which the war of 1812 had been fought. There was then 
being introduced a new class of cannon, resembling the old in type, 
but exaggerated in size and improved in manufacture, with some 
modifications in form and handling ; the particular effective feature 
of which was the throwing of explosive shells instead of solid shot. 
With these, mainly, the Civil War was to be fought; but their de- 
signer, the most prominent ordnance officer then in the navy, still 
rejected the idea of rifling great guns, as needless for sea warfare. 
“Those who mean fighting,” he was reported to have said, ‘ will 
come within smooth-bore range,” an unconscious plagiarism upon 
Nelson, who rejected improvements in sighting on the ground that 
it was better to go so near the enemy that you could not miss. The 
other considerations which compelled the acceptance of the rifle— 
notably, sustained velocity and penetrative force—were little accounted 
of, for the armouring of ships was then in an uncertain infancy. The 
turret system, soon to play so great a part, was yet a germ in the 
thought of its inventor, unknown to the professional world. 

It will easily be understood that after this the difference of classes 
between us prevented any growth of intimacy, beyond the occasional 
and entirely routine association of the drill ground; and there, as 
silence was the rule for all except necessary orders, acquaintance 
could scarcely make further way. We saw little or nothing of each 
other, save in the most casual manner, up to the time of my graduation 
in 1859. He remained until 1861, the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when he graduated in due course, the war not having the effect upon 
his class, which it did on some that followed, of shortening their time 
at the academy in response to the urgent demand of the service for 
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more young officers. His career throughout was in scholarship most 
distinguished, giving, withal, that assurance of force of character as 
well as intellectual capacity which led to his long identification with 
the academy in after years. First as an assistant, afterwards as the 
head of one of the scientific departments, ultimately as superintendent, 
no naval officer has been more broadly associated with it, or made a 
more marked impression. His continuance there and constant 
return were, like his other conspicuous employments, one part of the 
unexpressed tribute, the tribute in act rather than word, which the 
service paid to his merits. Not that words were wanting, but men 
spoke them among themselves, rather than to him or to the public. 
The professional recognition which followed him, and still follows, 
was largely silent; but I believe it was, and is, as competent and in- 
structed as it is positive and even enthusiastic. 

Of this I am, perhaps, the better judge, in that my own personal 
knowledge of him is chiefly at second hand, not direct. I am rather 
a witness to general reputation than an eye-witness of conduct or 
character. Though I knew him well, and met him often, and so had 
occasion by experience to corroborate the general estimate, we were 
rarely associated, and never closely. Intimacy never existed between 
us, and there was no chance for me thus to form that prepossession 
of esteem which I had ample occasion to note among those who had 
seen him in active service. Officers who had been under his com- 
mand afloat spoke of him with a warmth of admiration and confi- 
dence the sincerity of which was too obvious for doubt. To those 
who, like myself, learned in this way how he was regarded by the 
men who had been best situated to observe him, there was little sur- 
prise at the eminent characteristics shown by him during the late war ; 
nor had there been antecedently any fear whether the Navy Depart- 
ment was exercising sound judgment and discretion in selecting him 
for the position he held. His very remarkable fitness for particular 
duties, which had to be discharged on shore, had kept him decidedly 
below the average in the amount of what is technically rated as 
“« sea-service”’; but that which he did left no apprehension among 
those who saw him that the habit of the student: or administrator 
had swamped the faculties of the sea officer. He was to add another 
example to the list of those who have proved by their deeds that the 
professional capacity of the seaman is at least as much a matter of 
intelligence as of uninterrupted practice, and that, once acquired, it 
is very like other habits, easily resumed after intermission, and 
quickly restored when a little rusty. 

Prominent among the aptitudes of the competent commander, 
however, are certain moral faculties which are not acquired by prac- 
tice, though they may by it be improved and enlarged; gifts from 
Nature, who in such matters knows nothing of impartiality. It was 
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upon these traits in Sampson that men seemed instinctively to dwell, 
and by them chiefly to be impressed. Their estimates were not 
reached as a matter of analysis, but received by incidental familiarity 
and daily observation of the man. As I met his reputation from 
time to time in conversation with men, in their opinions and anec- 
dotes, as I knew him by what they thought and quoted about him, 
there formed gradually in my mind a conception of his professional 
character which the event has proved to be substantially correct. 
The more naval history and biography are read, the more do they 
confirm to us the assurance that in successful leaders there are certain 
essential qualities, the absence of which in a particular man may 
remain long undetected, like a flaw beneath the surface of metal, 
but under strain is suddenly revealed, to the disappointment and 
dismay of those who had hopes of him. No one has phrased this 
experience better than Lord St. Vincent in the words, “‘ Responsi- 
bility is the test of a man’s courage.” Not that many men who 
here fail are not brave enough physically ; but that, for those who 
emerge unbroken from this trial there remains none severer. It is 
the extreme proof of endurance, active and passive. A frequent and 
familiar indication of succumbing under it is the inability to sleep, 
which has been the prelude of many failures. 

It was upon this characteristic, and upon the qualities accessory to 
it, that there was consensus of opinion in Sampson’s case. However 
differing otherwise in details, all agreed in the conclusion that upon 
him responsibility sat easily ; that anxiety did not overrun the due 
bounds of reasonable, though watchful, precaution; that he could 
rest with quiet mind in the certainty that all had been done which 
reason could prescribe, untroubled by fears of improbable, though 
not impossible, eventualities. To this is closely allied the very 
essential power to take necessary risk for adequate ends, a thing 
almost impossible to a man upon whom responsibility weighs unduly. 
This was finely, though unconsciously, illustrated in his orders for 
the blockade of Santiago. ‘The end to be attained justifies the 
risk of torpedo attack, and that risk must be taken. The escape of 
the Spanish squadron at this juncture would be a serious blow to our 
prestige and to a speedy end of the war.” To one who has listened, 
as I have, to one of his gallant captains telling, in laughing earnest, 
the number of torpedo boats imagination discovered in one of the 
early nights of the Havana blockade, these words mean more than 
they will, perhaps, convey toa layman. It is in this danger, in its 
anxiety even more than in its actuality—in its moral effect—that the 
naval profession recognises one of the greatest difficulties of a 
modern blockade. A distinguished British admiral has said that he 
believed but a small proportion of captains could long endure the 
nightly strain. Sampson assumed it without hesitation, though not 
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without assiduous precaution, as is shown by the numerous ordezs 
issued by him to perfect the methods. The danger was shared by 
many ; the responsibility of the means, which effectually prevented 
the enemy from coming out by night, and so confusing the move- 
ments of our squadron, was his alone. 

It is evident that this professional faculty was part of his natural 
equipment, and it manifested itself in his personal daily life. In 
conversation, ordinarily, there was nothing more noticeable than a 
certain impassivity of manner that was readily mistaken for indiffer- 
ence or lack of response. This at times gave offence, particularly in 
his later years, when bodily weakness imparted lassitude to his 
speech. But when consulting him on a matter of interest te 
another, one found that he had carefully followed what was said, 
giving both thought and sympathy to the discussion, while in 
matters that primarily concerned himself he was in all outward 
semblance, and I believe internally, just as quiet and untroubled as. 
about the most trivial external detail. I remember meeting him the 
day after the monitor Patapsco was sunk by a submarine mine off 
Charleston, a personal experience which would have made many men 
nervous as well as careful about torpedoes in after life. With her 
small reserve of buoyancy, a torpedoed monitor went from under 
the men on deck with something of the suddenness of the drop of a 
gallows, and Sampson, who was keeping watch on the turret roof, 
described his experience as stepping from it into the water. Never- 
theless, when I saw him, he was as unaffectedly and without effort 
imperturbed as though nothing remarkable had occurred. Quite 
consistent with this observation of my own is the account given of 
him off Santiago by his flag-captain, Chadwick, in an admirabby 
sympathetic sketch contributed after the admiral’s death to the New 
York Evening Post. 

“He usually had a chair upon the quarter-deck until about ten in 
the evening, when he turned in and slept soundly, unless called for 


something important, until six in the morning. His calm, equable 


temperament carried him through the night without any of the 
sleeplessness usually associated with the mental strain of great 
responsibilities.” 

In his conduct of a war command, however, there was not to be 
found any of the lethargy or sluggishness which might, perhaps, be 
inferred from this unmoved exterior. Mental activity and enterprise 
suffered nothing, but rather gained, from a composure of spirit which 
preserved all his other faculties from derangement, insuring the full 
utilisation of the abundant intelligence, extensive professional know- 
ledge, and vivid interest in his work, by which he was characterised. 
It is true that apathy is the defect of this quality of composure, and 
in military biography has often been found to accompany it; but 
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Sampson’s professional character was here well balanced. It was 
only in the matter of personal ambition, of self-assertion or self- 
vindication, that his reticent calmness entailed an inaction, which, 
though dignified, and preservative of his own self-respect as of the 
esteem of his comrades, did not save him from suffering keenly when 
he thought himself unworthily treated. He consulted me on one 
occasion as to how far it would become him to take action that had 
been suggested for his benefit. I told him that while I heartily 
wished him all the good that was at stake, I believed the particular 
step would be injurious to the navy. He expressed no decision to me 
then or afterwards, but I thought I read assent in his eyes and I 
know that he went no farther in the matter. 

The opening acts of a war drama, especially after a long period 
of peace, are necessarily characterised by a considerable tension of 
feeling among the actors, which seeks natural relief in immediate 
action. So big a deed as war calls clamorously for something to be 
done and speedily. Probably few appreciate in this light how great 
was Dewey’s privilege in the opportunity, so consonant to his 
personal qualities, and of which he so admirably availed himself, 
overriding all consideration of hazards, to strike at once at the 
enemy’s fleet at its anchorage. Upon Sampson fell the more 
arduous trial of prolonged expectancy, in unavoidable attendance 
upon the enemy’s movements, which he could only by indirection 
force or control; submitting to the necessity of not attempting to 
enter a harbour like Santiago, or risking on mine fields the armoured 
ships which were the nation’s most important diplomatic asset at 
that moment. In this he had no choice. The orders of the Govern- 
ment were positive, though his own opinion coincided with them. 
No man was more fitted by temperament than he to bear this strain 
without disturbance of judgment or inconsiderateness of act. The 
tension which he felt in common with others manifested itself in 
sustained energy, rising indeed on necessary occasion to impetuosity, 
but characterised rather by the continuous and increasing stringency 
of methods adopted to meet a sortie by the enemy. In the 
strong professional admiration I have felt for his conduct of 
operations in every respect, as soon as the appearance of the enemy’s 
fleet had really defined the situation, it has been to me a matter of 
satisfaction that my judgment differed decisively from his own in 
two preliminary respects: his wish to attack the sea defences of 
Havana, and the expediency of his movement against Porto Rico, 
undertaken in the hope that on arrival he would find Cervera there. 
Soon after the war I criticised the latter in the pages of this maga- 
zine, which drew from him a warm remonstrance on what he con- 
sidered an inadequate appreciation of his reasons. Whether he or I 
was right in this is to me immaterial, compared with the fact that 
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it gives me assurance of my own impartiality in the profound ad- 
miration I have felt for all his dispositions and actions, without 
exception that I can recall, from the time he knew the enemy to be 
on this side, 

The methods of the Santiago blockade are now commonly under- 
stood, but their precise military merit has scarcely been adequately 
appreciated. By them, as appears from the Spanish telegrams 
published since the war, Sampson compelled the enemy to accept 
battle on the terms they considered most disadvantageous. Many 
may remember the classical story of the leader who cried to his 
opponent, “ If you be the great commander men say, why don’t 
you come down and fight me?” and received the pertinent reply, 
*‘ If you be the general you claim to be, why don’t you make me 
come down and fight you?” This summarises in effect the credit 
due to Sampson. On June 26, just a week before the battle, the 
Spanish authorities at Madrid and Havana had decided that the 
surrender of the squadron in Santiago, or its destruction there by 
its own officers, would be more injurious to their cause than if 
destroyed in battle, and they held that, by ‘choosing a dark night 
and favourable opportunity while part of the enemy’s ships are with- 
drawn,”’ there was a fair chance of eluding the United States fleet. 
Cervera replied that to go out “at night was more perilous than in 
day time, on account of the hostile ship being closer inshore.” After 
the war, he explained at length, in a letter dated October 7, 1898: 
“ At night the enemy remained in the immediate vicinity of the 
harbour entrance. They always had one ship less than a mile distant, 
constantly illuminating the entrance; and as though this were not 


enough, they had other smaller vessels still nearer, and steamboats 


(launches) close to the headlands of the entrance. Once in a while 
the latter would exchange musketry fire with our forces. Under 
these circumstances it was absolutely impossible to go out at night, 
because in this narrow channel, illuminated by a dazzling light, we 
could not have followed the channel. But even supposing we had 
succeeded in going out, before the first ship was outside we should 
have been seen and covered from the very first with the concentrated 
fire of the whole squadron.”’ These details will be found to corres- 
pond with Sampson’s published orders. 

The thoroughness of the blockade after Sampson’s arrival deter- 
mined the detention of Cervera in Santiago till our army arrived. 
As one of our captains expressed it, it ‘ put the lid on Cervera’s 
coffin.” After the army came, the same measure determined the 
destruction of the squadron if it attempted to escape ; for it decided 
the time and conditions under which the battle would be fought, 
when on July 1, the further land defence being considered practi- 
cally hopeless, a peremptory order to sail was given to Cervera. The 
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forcing of the enemy to action under these disadvantageous con- 
ditions was the great decisive feature of the campaign from start to 
finish. 

The skill with which advantage was taken of all the possibilities 
of the situation was characteristic of Sampson’s deliberate pains- 
taking energy. No less characteristic, indicative of the sustained 
purpose which rises of its own force to impetuosity, when impetuosity 
is needed, was his urgent repeated telegram to the Department for 
its sanction to go to Santiago with only two ships, dropping the 
slower but powerful battleship Indiana, when news was received 
that Commodore Schley felt it necessary to bring back his squadron to 
Key West for coal. For once he betrayed impatience at the apparent 
delay of the Department, although it replied the same day. It was 
a flash of the fire that burned within him unremittingly, but with 
regulated fervour ; a token of the entire absorption in his duties which 
was the groundwork of his professional character. Disregardful of 
all but the necessity of success, he was heedless of personal danger, 
and daring in professional risk. The mastery which the service had 
over his interests and affections, united to entire self mastery in 
temper and under responsibility, insured his eminence as an officer, 


which history will unquestionably recognise and affirm. 
A. T. Manan. 
(Capt. U.S.A. Navy.) 
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THE FORETELLING OF THE FUTURE 
I. 


Ir is, in certain respects, quite incomprehensible that we should not 
know the future. Probably a mere nothing, the displacement of a 
cerebral lobe, the resetting of DGroca’s convolution in a different 
manner, the addition of a slender network of nerves to those which 
form our consciousness: any one of these would be enough to make 
the future unfold itself before us with the same clearness, the same 
majestic amplitude as that with which the past is displayed on the 
horizon, not only of our individual life, but also of the life of the 
species to which we belong. A singular infirmity, a curious limi- 
tation of our intellect causes us not to know what is going to happen 
to us, when we are fully aware of what has befallen us. From the 
absolute point of view to which our imagination succeeds in rising, 
although it cannot live there, there is no reason why we should not 
see that which does not yet exist, considering that that which does 
not yet exist in its relation to us must necessarily have its being 
already and manifest itself somewhere. If not, it would have to be 
said that, where Time is concerned, we form the centre of the world, 
that we are the only witnesses for whom events wait so that they may 
have the right to appear and to count in the eternal history of causes 
and effects. It would be as absurd to assert this for Time as it would 
be for Space that other not quite so incomprehensible form of the 
two-fold infinite mystery in which our whole life floats. 

Space is more familiar to us, because the accidents of our organism 
place us more directly in relation with it and make it more concrete. 
We can move in it pretty freely, in a certain number of directions, 
before and behind us. That is why no traveller would take it into 
his head to maintain that the towns which he has not yet visited will 
become real only at the moment when he sets his foot within their 
walls. Yet this is very nearly what we do when we persuade our- 
selves that an event which has not yet happened does not yet exist. 


II. 


But I do not intend, in the wake of so many others, to lose my- 
self in the most insoluble of enigmas. Let us say no more about it, 
except this alone, that Time is a mystery which we have arbitrarily 
divided into a past and a future, in order to try and understand some- 
thing of it. In itself, it is almost certain that it is but an immense, 
eternal, motionless Present, in which all that takes place and all that 
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will take place takes place immutably, in which To-Morrow, save in 
the ephemeral mind of man, is indistinguishable from Yesterday or 
To-Day. 

One would say that man had always the feeling that a mere 
infirmity of his mind separates him from the future. He knows it 
to be there, living, actual, perfect, behind a kind of wall, around 
which he has never ceased to turn since the first days of his coming 
on this earth. Or rather, he feels it within himself and known to a 
part of himself: only, that importunate and disquieting knowledge 
is unable to travel, through the too-narrow channels of his senses, to 
his consciousness, which is the only place where knowledge acquires 
a name, a useful strength and, so to speak, the freedom of the human 
city. It is only by glimmers, by casual and passing infiltrations that 
future years, of which he is full, of which the imperious realities 
surround him on every hand, penetrate to his brain. He marvels 
that an extraordinary accident should have closed almost hermetically 
to the future that brain which plunges into it entirely, even as a 
sealed vessel plunges, without mixing with it, into the depths of a 
monstrous sea that overwhelms it, entreats it, teases it and caresses it 
with a thousand billows. 

At all times man has tried to find crannies in that wall, to provoke 
infiltrations into that vase, to pierce the partitions that separate his 
reason, which knows scarcely anything, from his instinct, which 
knows all, but cannot make use of its knowledge. It seems that he 
must have succeeded more than once. There were visionaries, 
prophets, sibyls, pythonesses, in whom a distemper, a spontaneously 
or artificially hypertrophied nervous system permitted unwonted 
communications to be established between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness, between the life of the individual and that of the species, 
between man and his hidden god. They left evidences of this 
capacity which are as irrefutable as any other historical evidence. 
On the other hand, as those strange interpreters, those great mysteri- 
ous hysterics, along whose nerves thus circulated and mingled the 
present and the past, were rare, men discovered, or thought they dis- 
covered, empirical processes to enable them almost mechanically to 
read the ever-present and irritating enigma of the future. They 
flattered themselves that, in this manner, they could consult the uncon- 
scious knowledge of things and beasts. Thence came the interpreta- 
tion of the flight of birds, of the entrails of victims, of the course of the 
stars, of fire, water, dreams and all the methods of divination that 
have been handed down to us by the authors of antiquity. 


III. 


I thought it curious to inquire where this science of the future 
stands to-day. It no longer has the splendour nor the hardihood of 
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old. It no longer forms part of the public and religious life of 
nations. The present and the past reveal so many prodigies to us 
that these suffice to amuse our thirst for marvels. Absorbed as we 
are in what is or was, we have almost given up asking what might be 
or will be. However, the old and venerable science, so deeply rooted 
in man’s infallible instinct, is not abandoned. It is no longer 
practised in broad daylight. It has taken shelter in the darkest 
corners, in the most vulgar, credulous, ignorant and despised environ- 
ments. It employs innocent or childish methods; nevertheless, it, 
too, has in a certain measure evolved, like other things. It neglects 
the majority of the processes of primitive divination; it has found 
others, often eccentric, sometimes ludicrous, and has been able to 
profit by some few discoveries which were by no means intended 
for it. 

I have followed it into its dark retreats. I wished to-see it, not in 
books, but at work, in real life, and among the humble faithful who 
have confidence in it and who daily apply to it for advice and 
encouragement. I went to it in good faith, unbelieving, but ready 
to believe, without prejudice and without a predetermined smile: for, 
if we must admit no miracle blindly, it is worse blindly to laugh at 
it; and in every obstinate error there lurks, usually, an excellent 
truth that awaits the hour of birth. 


IV. 


Few towns would have offered me a wider and more fruitful field 
of experiment than Paris. I therefore made my investigations 
there. I began by selecting a moment at which a project whose 
realisation (which did not depend upon myself alone) was to be 
of great importance to me was hanging in suspense. I will not 
enter into the details of the business, which has very little interest in 
itself. It is enough to know that around this project were a 
crowd of intrigues and many powerful and hostile wills, fighting 
against my own. ‘The forces were evenly balanced, and it was 
impossible, according to human logic, to foresee which would 
win the day. I therefore had very precise questions to put to 
the future: a necessary condition; for, if many people complain 
that it tells them nothing, this is often because they consult 
it at a moment when nothing is preparing on the horizon of their 
existence. 

I went successively to see the astrologers, the palmists, the fallen 
and familiar sibyls who flatter themselves that they can read the 
future in the cards, in coffee-grounds, in the inflorescence of white of 
egg dissolved in a glass of water, and so on (for nothing must be 
neglected, and, though the apparatus be sometimes singular, it may 
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happen that a particle of truth lies concealed under the absurdest 
practices). I went, above all, to see the most famous of the 
prophetesses who, under the names of clairvoyants, seers, mediums, 
and the rest, are able to substitute for their own consciousness the 
consciousness and even a portion of the unconsciousness of their 
interrogators, and who are, in the main, the most direct heiresses of 
the pythonesses of old. In this ill-balanced world I met with much 
knavery, simulation and gross lying. ‘But I also had the occasion to 
study certain incontestable phenomena close at hand. They are not 
enough to decide whether it be given to man to rend the tissue 
of illusions that hides the future from him; but they throw a 
somewhat strange light upon that which passes in the place which 
to us seems the most inviolable, I mean the holy of holies of the 
“Buried Temple,” in which our most intimate thoughts and the 
forces that lie beneath them and are unknown to us go in and out 
without our knowledge and grope in search of the mysterious road 
that leads to future events. 


We 


It would be wearisome to relate what happened to me with those 
prophets and seers. I will content myself with briefly telling one of 
the most curious experiences, which, moreover, sums up most of the 
others ; the psychology of them all is very nearly identical. 

The seer in question isone of the most famous in Paris. She 
claims to incarnate, in her hypnotic state, the spirit of an unknown 
little girl called Julia. Having made me sit down at a table that 
stood between us, she begged me to tutoyer Julia and to speak to her 
gently, as one speaks to a child of seven or eight years. Thereupon 
her features, her eyes, her hands, her whole body were for some 
seconds unpleasantly convulsed ; her hair came untied; and the 
expression of her face changed completely and became artless, puerile. 
The voice,.shrill and clear, of a small child next came from that great 
ripe woman’s body, and asked with a little lisp: 

“ What do you want? Are you worried? Is it for yourself or 
some one else that you have come to see me?” 

“‘ For myself.” 

“ Very well; will you help mea little? Lead me in thought to 
the place where your worries are.” 

I concentrated my attention on the project with which I was 
engrossed and on the different actors in the, as yet, hidden little 
drama. Then, gradually, after some preliminary gropings, and 
without my helping her with a word or gesture, she really penetrated 
into my thoughts, read them, so to speak, as a slightly veiled book, 
placed the situation of the scene most accurately, recognised the 
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principal characters and described them summarily, with hopping and 
childish, but quaintly correct and precise little touches. 

“ That’s very good, Julia,” I then said, “ but I know all that; 
what you ought to tell me is what is going to happen later on.” 

“What is going to happen, what is going to happen . . . you want 
to know all that is going to happen ; but it’s very difficult . . .” 

“ But still? How will the business end? Shall I win ? ” 

“Yes, yes, I see; don’t be afraid, I'll help you; you will be 
pleased . . .” 

“ But the enemy of whom you told me; the one who is resisting me 
and who wishes me ill . . .” 

“‘ No, no, he wishes you no ill; it’s because of some one else . .. 
I can’t seewhy. . . . He hates him . . . Oh, he hates him, he hates 
him! And it is because you like the other one so much that he does 
not want you to do for him what you want to do.” 

What she said was true. 

“But tell me,” I insisted, “will he go on to the end, will he not 
yield ?” 

“Oh, do not fear him. . . . I see, he is ill; he will not live 
long.” 

“You are mistaken, Julia: I saw him two days ago; he is quite 
well.” 

“No, no, he is ill . . . It doesn’t show, but he is veryill... 
he must die soon . . .” 

“But how, in that case, and why ? ” 

*“« There is blood upon him, around him, everywhere .. . 

“Blood? Is it a duel?” (I had thought, for a moment, that I 
might be called upon to fight my adversary.) ‘An accident, a 
murder, a revenge?” (He was an unjust and unscrupulous man, 
who had done much harm to many people.) 

“ No, no, ask me no more, I am very tired . . . Let me go. . 

“‘ Not before I know . . .” 

“No, I can tell you nothing more . .,. I am too tired . . . let me 
go. . . . Be good, I will help you. . . .” 

The same attack as at the start then convulsed the body, in which 
the little voice had ceased; and the mask of forty years again 
covered the face of the woman, who seemed to be waking from a 
long sleep. 

Is it necessary to add that we had never seen each other before 
this meeting, and that we knew as little of one another as though we 
had been born on different planets ? 


VI. 


Similar, in the main, with less characteristic and less convincing 
details, were the results of most of the experiments in which the 
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clairvoyants were unfeignedly asleep. Inorderto makea sort of counter- 
test, I sent two persons, whose intelligence and good faith were known 
to me, to see the woman whom Julia had chosen as her interpreter. 
Like myself, they had to put to thefuture an important and precise 
question, which chance or destiny alone could solve. To one of them, 
who consulted her on a friend’s illness, Julia foretold the near death 
of that friend, and the event verified her prediction, although, at the 
moment when she made it, a cure seemed infinitely more probable 
than death. To the other, who asked her how a law-suit would end, she 
replied somewhat evasively on that point; by way of compensation 
she spontaneously revealed the spot where lay a certain object which 
had been very precious to the person consulting her, but which had 
been so long lost and so often looked for in vain that this person 
was persuaded that he had ceased to think about it. 

In so far as I am concerned, Julia’s prophecy was realised in 
part, that is to say, although I did not triumph in respect of the 
main point, the affair was nevertheless arranged in a satisfactory 
manner. As for the death of my adversary, it has not yet oc- 
curred ; and gladly do I dispense the future from keeping the 
promise which it made me by the innocent mouth of the child of an 
unknown world. 


VII. 


It is very astonishing that others can thus penetrate into the 
last refuge of our being, and there, better than ourselves, read 
thoughts and sentiments at times forgotten or rejected, but always 
long-lived, or as yet unformulated. It is really disconcerting that a 
stranger should see further than ourselves into our own hearts. 
That sheds a singular light on the nature of our inner lives. It is 
vain for us to keep watch upon ourselves, to shut ourselves up 
within ourselves: our consciousness is not water-tight, it escapes, it 
does not belong to us; and though it requires special circumstances 
for another to instal himself there and take possession of it, never- 
theless it is certain that, in normal life, our spiritual tribunal, our 
Jor intérieur—as the French have called it, with that profound 
intuition which we often discover in the etymology of words—is a 
kind of forum, or spiritual market-place, in which the majority of 
those who have business there come and go at will, look about them 
and pick out the truths, in a very different fashion and much more 
freely than we would have to this day believed. 

But let us leave this point, which is not the object of our study. 
What I would like to unravel in Julia’s predictions is the unknown 
part foreign to myself. Did she go beyond what I knew? I do 
not think so. When she spoke to me of the fortunate issue of the 
affair, this was, upon the whole, the issue which I anticipated, and 
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which the selfish and unavowed part of my instinct desired more 
keenly than the complete triumph which another and more generous 
sentiment made it incumbent on me to pursue and hope for, although 
I knew it to be, in its essence, impossible. When she foretold the 
death of my adversary, she was but revealing a secret wish of that 
same instinct, one of those dastardly and shameful wishes which we 
hide from ourselves, and which never rise to the surface of our 
thought. There would be no real prophecy in this, except if, against 
all expectation, against all likelihood, that death should occur sud- 
denly within a short time hence. But, even if it were shortly to 
occur, it would not, I think, be the Pythian that would have 
fathomed the future, but I, my instinct, my unconscious being 
that would have foreseen an event with which it was connected. It 
would have read the pages of Time, not absolutely and as though in 
‘a universal book where all that is to take place is written, but by 
me, through me, in my private intuition, and would but have 
translated what my unconsciousness was unable to communicate to 
my thought. 

It was the same, I imagine, with the two persons who went to 
consult her. ‘That one to whom she foretold the death of a friend 
probably, in spite of the assurance which reason gave to friendship, 
had the inner conviction, either natural or conjectural, but violently 
suppressed, that the sick man would die ; and it was this conviction 
which the clairvoyant discerned amid the sweet hopes that strove to 
deceive it. As for the second, who unexpectedly recovered a mislaid 
object, it is difficult to know the state of another’s mind with sufficient 
exactness to decide whether this was a case of second sight or simply 
of recollection. "Was he who had lost the object absolutely ignorant 
of the place and circumstances in which he had lost it? He says so; 
he declares that he never had the least notion: that, on the contrary, 
he was persuaded that the object had been not mislaid but stolen ; 
and that he had never ceased to suspect one of his servants. But it 
is possible that, while his intelligence, his waking ego paid no attention 
to it, the unconscious, and as though sleeping, portion of himself may 
very well have remarked and remembered the place where the object 
had been put. Thence, by a miracle no less surprising but of a different 
order, the seer would have found and awakened the latent and almost 
animal memory and brought it to the human light which it had vainly 
tried to reach. 


VIII. 


Could this be the case with all predictions? Were the prophecies 
of the great prophets, the oracles of the sibyls, witches, pythonesses 
content thus to reflect, translate, raise to the level of the intelligible 
world the instinctive clairvoyance of the individuals or peoples that 
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listened to them? Let each accept the reply or the hypothesis that 
his own experience suggests to him. I have given mine with the 
simplicity and sincerity which a question of this nature demands,’ 

To resume my inquiry. In so far, then, as concerns that formi- 
dable unknown which stretches before us, I found nothing conclusive, 
nothing decisive; and yet, I repeat, it is almost incredible that we 
should not know the future. I can imagine that we stand opposite 
to it as though opposite to a forgotten past. We might try to 
remember it. It would be a question of inventing or re-discovering 
the road taken by that memory which precedes us. 

I can conceive that we are not qualified to know beforehand the 
disturbances of the elements, the destiny of the planets, of the earth, 
of empires, peoples and races. All this does not touch us directly, 
and we know it in the past thanks only to the artifices of history. 
But that which regards us, that which is within our reach, that 
which is to unfold itself within the little sphere of years, a secretion 
of our spiritual organism, that envelops us in Time, even as the 
shell or the cocoon envelops the mollusc or the insect in Space: that, 
together with all the external events relating to it, is probably 
recorded in that sphere. In any case, it would be much more 
natural that it were so recorded than comprehensible that it be not. 
There we have realities struggling with an illusion; and there is 
nothing to prevent us from believing that, here as elsewhere, realities 


(1) Other subjects of my inquiries gave me less curious, but often analogous, 
results. I visited, for instance, a certain number of palmists. On seeing the 
sumptuous apartments of several of those prophets of the hand, who revealed to me 
nothing but nonsense, I was admiring the ingenuousness of their patrons, when a 
friend pointed out to me, in a lane near the Mont-de-Piété, the abode of a practitioner 
who, according to him, had most effectively cultivated and developed the great traditions 
of the science of Desbarolles and d’ Arpentigny. 

On the sixth floor of a hideous rabbit-warren of a house, in a loft which served as 
both living-room and bed-room, I found an unpretending, gentle and vulgar old man, 
whose manner of speech suggested the hall-porter rather than the prophet. I did not 
obtain much from him; but, in the case of some more nervous persons whom I brought 
to him, particularly two or three women with whose past and character I was fairly 
well acquainted, he revealed with rather astonishing precision the essential pre- 
occupations of their minds and hearts, discerned very cleverly the chief curves of their 
existence, stopped at the cross-roads where their destinies had really swerved or wavered, 
and discovered certain strikingly exact and almost anecdotical particulars, such as 
journeys, love-affairs, influences undergone, or accidents. In a word, and taking 
into consideration the sort of auto-suggestion which causes our imagination, more or 
less inflamed by the contact of mystery, immediately and precisely to state the most 
shapeless clue, he traced, on. a somewhat conventional and symbolical plan, a clearly- 
established scheme of their past and present, in which they were obliged, in spite of 
their distrust, to recognise the special track of their lives. In so far as his predictions 
are concerned, I must say, in passing, that not one of them was realised. 

Certainly there was, in his intuition, something more than a fortunate coincidence. 
It was, in a lesser degree, a sort of nervous communication between one unconseiousness 
and another of the same class as with the clairvoyant. I have met the same phenome- 
non in the case of a woman who read coffee-grounds, but accompanied by more venture- 
some and less certain manifestations: I will, therefore, not pause to consider it. 
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will end by overcoming illusion. Realities are what will happen to 
us, having already happened in the history that overhangs our own, 
the motionless and superhuman history of the universe. Illusion is 
the opaque veil woven with the ephemeral threads called Yesterday, 
To-day and To-morrow, which we embroider on those realities. But 
it is not indispensable that our existence should continue the eternal 
dupe of that illusion. We may even ask ourselves whether our 
extraordinary unfitness for knowing a thing so simple, so incontest- 
able, so perfect and so necessary as the future, would not form one of 
the greatest subjects for astonishment to an inhabitant of another 
star who should visit us. 

To-day, all this appears to us so profoundly impossible that we find 
it difficult to imagine how the certain reality of the future world 
would refute the objections which we make to it in the name of the 
organic illusion of our minds. We say to it, for instance: If, at the 
moment of undertaking an affair, we could know that its outcome 
would be unfortunate, we should not undertake it ; and since it must 
be written somewhere, in Time, before our question has been put, 
that the affair will not take place, seeing that we abandon it, we 
could not, therefore, foresee the outcome of that which will have no 
beginning. 

So as not to lose ourselves in this road, which would lead us whither 
nothing calls us, it will be enough for us to say that the future, like 
all that exists, is probably more coherent and more logical than the 
logic of our imagination, and that all our hesitations and uncertain- 
ties are included in its provisions. 

Moreover, we must not believe that the march of events would be 
completely upset if we knew it beforehand. First, only they would 
know the future, or a part of the future, who would take the trouble 
to learn it; even as only they know the past, or a part of their own 
present, who have the courage and the intelligence to examine it. 
We should quickly accommodate ourselves to the lessons of this new 
science, even as we have accommodated ourselves to those of history. 
We should soon make allowance for the evils which we could not 
escape and for inevitable evils. The wiser among us, for them- 
selves, would lessen the sum total of the latter; and the others would 
meet them half-way, even as now they go to meet many certain 
disasters which are easily foretold. The amount of our vexations 
would be somewhat decreased, but less than we hope; for already 
our reason is able to foresee a portion of our future, if not with the 
material evidence that we dream of, at least with a moral certainty 
that is often satisfying: yet we observe that the majority of men 
derive hardly any profit from this easy foreknowledge. Such men 
would neglect the counsels of the future, even as they hear, without 
following it, the advice of the past. 


MavriceE MArEtTEeRLInck. 
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Tue writer of these lines has seen a few things here and there—the 
rose-white dawn awakening over Venice—the blue-black waves of the 
Euxine thundering along to the neck of the Bosphorus—the red sunsets 
of Egypt—the glamour of the moonlight irradiating the domes and 
minarets of Stamboul—but never, never, never, has he seen anything 
so beautiful and wonderful as a neglected little bit of coppice lying 
just outside an insignificant Scotch village. For he was town born 
and town bred; and when, asasmall boy, he was suddenly pro- 
jected into the country, and left to roam about pretty much at his 
own will, the world seemed crowded with mysteries and surprises 
and bewilderments. 

For example, in a town a rabbit is a commonplace object, hung up 
in front of a poulterer’s shop: it is an entirely different thing when 
a brown living creature—looking for one thrilling moment about as 
big as thirty thousand elephants—springs suddenly from beneath 
your feet and bolts for its burrow: then the heart jumps and the 
whole frame trembles. But the great feature of this wood, or 
coppice, in the spring-time, was the extraordinary translucent 
shimmering greenness of the foliage—the beeches being our especial 
favourites, because we could climb up the smooth stems, and go 
out and still further out on one of the branches until the slightest 
motion produced an up-and-down swaying very much like what 
is experienced in the bow of a sailing-boat facing a heavy sea— 
which some people enjoy, and which some other people do not 
seem quite so much to enjoy. And of course we ate the young 
beech-leaves, and declared to each other that they were good ; just 
as we professed to like the young tips of the hawthorn hedges—and 
that is about the bitterest food ever chewed by boy or donkey. 

However, to come back to the wilderness of greenwood and sun- 
light, it was here I first discovered a bird’s nest—to my own intense 
amazement; in fact I was so alarmed by the sudden scurrying away 
of the mother bird that I stood stock still, thus enabling an older 
lad (who knew the laws of the game) to rush forward and touch the 
nest with his finger, and call out “ First pick !”—-which means that 
the discoverer claims his first choice of the younglings. 

This was not quite playing fair, for I had found the nest, and 
directed his attention to it, but it was nothing like what followed a 
few days afterwards. For I had been invited to the wedding of a 
farmer who lived two or three miles further south ; and as the fes- 
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tivities were of an all-night character, they had small attraction for 
me, so I went to bed early, and got up early, roaming about as 
usual. What was my delight to find that the ploughman, who was 
the great vocalist of this country-side, had never gone to bed at all, 
but was now at his work, while he regaled himself with snatches of 
song, sung in a high and clear tenor voice. 

And now it was the charms of Annie Laurie that he chanted, 
and again it was the sorrows and sad fate of Prince Charlie, and 
yet again it was the sylvan beauties of Craigieburn Wood; but 
generally (if memory serves) he came back to an Irish song which 
perhaps is still known as “ The Rose of Tralee.” The theme is 
familiar. 'The young man, while taking good care to particularise 
the outward and physical attractions of the young lady whom he 
celebrates, hastens to assert that it was not these that drew him 
towards her. 


“Oh, no, ’twas the truth in her eye ever beaming 
That made me love Mary, the ‘ Rose of Tralee.’ ”’ 


The accuracy of this quotation is not guaranteed. And follow- 
ing the clear tones of this tenor voice, I might have been entranced 
away into the wild-wood, like the Monk Felix of Zhe Golden 
Legend, only that the ploughshare had to be turned at the end of 
the field; and just at the same moment there was a terrific tumult, 
as of the bursting of a bombshell, immediately behind my head. I 
wheeled round. I saw, not only the departing blackbird, but also 
her nest in the hedge ; and when, with some apprehensive nervous- 
ness, I went to explore, behold there were four young “ blackies ” 
gazing at me from out of the almost hidden sanctuary among the 
leaves. 

It was the last I ever saw of them. Like a fool I went and com- 
municated my great secret to a farm-youth, and I even had the 
indiscretion to bring him along to the precise spot and show him the 
nest. Something must have told me that this was an unwise pro- 
ceeding ; because subsequently, during the day, I sought him out 
and explained to him that for myself I did not want the young 
blackbirds, but that I was anxious they should be left alone. I also 
gave him a penny on his solemn promise not to reveal the where- 
abouts of the nest. 

He was a scoundrel of the deepest dye. When I went along in 
the afternoon—cautiously and at a distance—to see if the young brood 
were secure under the ministrations of their mother, I found that all 
of them had been taken andthe nest ruthlessly destroyed. From 
that moment my faith in human nature departed; and I have never 
spoken to a farm-lad since. 

All the same, it was about this time I somehow became possessed 
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of a bird of my own—a strange-looking fowl, that not one of the 
youths of the village could identify as belonging to any known 
species. He wasa big, gaunt, half-fledged creature, with staring 
eyes, and a portentous yellow bill, and his sole notion in life seemed 
to be to keep that yellow bill open until it was stuffed full of 
‘‘ drummock,”’ which is a decoction of oat-meal and water. 

He was a most disappointing playmate. He never even tried to 
sing. There was no responsive recognition in the goggle eyes; there 
was nothing but the eternally gaping beak, asking to be fed from 
morning till night. His destiny overtook him. Drummock was 
his ruin—or rather overeating. He must have died of gout. In the 
end the unclassified beast passed away; and there were not many 
tears shed over his loss; for we could only associate him with un- 
limited drummock. 

Far different was it with the bright, alert little sparrow that my 
sister taught to eat out of her hand and follow her about ; he was 
an object of general interest and admiration. More than once a 
stranger has stopped to watch the spry little Jackie trotting after 
his mistress as she went along the road, has courteously raised his 
hat and inquired whether so intelligent a small creature was to be 
bought. But Jackie was not to be bought, Jackie was not a 
purchasable commodity. 

Besides, how was Jackie’s affection to be transferred ? No money 
could buy that result of long training and natural disposition; as 
soon as he found himself not in bis own accustomed home, among 
familiar people, he would have taken to himself wings and fled out 
into the wilds. 

Alas! to Jackie also the end came. He was accidentally trodden 
upon, in the dark; and notwithstanding that the most loving 
care was lavished on him, he never rallied; poor Jackie’s life was 
gone for ever. 

Next day the boys in the village school were startled by an 
apparition ; it was my sister, who boldly marched up to the school- 
master’s desk (the fact that the schoolmaster was also our landlord 
may have had something to do with this unheard-of temerity) 
and asked that I should be allowed to go out with her for half- 
an-hour. Permission was granted—though I thought the heavens 
would fall upon us for this infringement of all rules and regula- 
tions. And there in the garden, close up by the hedge, I was 
shown the carefully made grave of our poor little Jack; and at 
the head of the small space an upright slate had been inserted 
in the soil; and on the slate had been inscribed a few words 
recording his many qualities and virtues. We ne’er shall look upon 
his like again. 

By the way, that garden was another wonderland of marvels; a 
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beneficent feature of it was that it permitted one to escape unseen into 
the forest-land. You had only to go away down to the foot of it, 
then get under and through a hawthorn hedge, then hop from one 
to the other of the stepping-stones in the burn, then across a wide 
meadow, then scramble over a wall, and you found yourself in a 
hushed and silent plantation of young larches. 

And perhaps, by appointment, a companion might be found 
lurking under this wall; and supposing he had brought with him 
that formidable-looking thing, a “horse-pistol”’—that is to say, 
a cavalry pistol of the flint-striking times—why, then, the mysterious 
and enchanting process of loading might begin in this safe shelter ; 
first the charge of gunpowder, well shaken down to the bottom of the 
barrel, next a wad, next a charge of shot, and again a wad, finally a 
careful priming warranted to keep dry. 

Then would these two poachers, slowly and breathlessly, sneak 
away through the awe-inspiring stillness of the bushes, whispering to 
each other, and pretending every second moment that they could 
descry something—a pheasant—a hare—perhaps even a roedeer. 
And every now and again the pistol would be discharged at some 
imaginary object in the underwood, and a legend would have to be 
concocted on the spot about the kind of creature that had escaped 
destruction by just one-fifteenth of an inch. 

As a matter of fact, we never killed anything—not even our- 
selves; we never saw a hare or a pheasant; nor yet a gamekeeper, 
who ought to have been attracted by our repeated explosions ; 
but these furtive stalkings through the greenwood had an in- 
expressible fascination. There were other and wilder delights in this 
countryside of magic; but they must be dealt with later on. 

It was an ever-memorable day when there arrived an enormous 
kite (a kite was usually called a ‘draigon’ in those parts) which 
had been sent out to me by a good friend who had taken the trouble 
to make it himself; and the great size of the draigon, its weight, 
the length and varigated colours of its tail, and the huge ball of 
twine that accompanied the whole, produced a profound impression 
on the district, or at least on the younger inhabitants thereof. 

But such is the irony of life: when, afternoon after afternoon, 
one had summoned one’s comrades and had the unwieldy draigon 
carried out to an adjacent meadow, we discovered that it entirely failed 
to fulfil the purpose of its existence. We would set it up on end, and 
affix the cord, and try to raise it against the wind, but it simply fell 
flat on its face, like a woman in a faint, until there came the never- 
to-be forgotten morning. 

There was a fresh northerly breeze; and we were having one 
more try. Then all of a sudden the hitherto inert draigon seemed 
to acquire life; when we heaved it up from the ground it gradually 
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rose and receded from us; as we quickly paid out the line it was still 
rising and rising, until one began to fear it might smash itself 
amongst the chimney-pots of the cottages. 

Nothing of the kind! It soared steadily higher and higher, 
sailing far above the cottages, and beyond the gardens, and beyond 
the unseen fields, until it was a mere brown speck in the sky, while 
the delicious strain on the line was just about all we could manage. 
Indeed, to try what that strain was, I tied the end of the cord round 
the waist of a very small boy, and asked him if he could hold his 
ground. He could not. He was slowly being hauled onward, a 
miniature Ganymede—when we hadto rush to his rescue, and un- 
loosen him from his bonds. Ah me! it was during this disentang- 
ling business that some mishap must have occurred. 

When we turned, we found that the remote brown speck was 
slowly descending from the silver-white skies. We pulled and 
pulled, to awaken the draigon to a sense of its duty ; but the beast 
failed to respond ; on the contrary, it gradually and steadily and 
remorselessly sank to earth ; and still we pulled and pulled, in some 
wild forlorn hope of getting it to rise again. 

And then the horror of the situation broke upon us. The draigon 
was doubtless lying in some distant field, and we had been hauling 
it, face downward, over stones and brambles and other obstacles. 
So, with shaking hearts, we ran off and passed by the cottages, and 
pursued our way down the gardens, and jumped or splashed across 
the burn, and got out on the meadow, in search of the thread of a 
line that would show us where our wounded kite was lying. 

Well, when at last we made the discovery, there never was such a 
tragic sight. The great brown draigon was all despoiled—lying in 
rags and tatter—while the long tail had been almost entirely robbed 
of its fancy colours. 

There was silence for a time, in contemplation of this melancholy 
spectacle. And then each one began eagerly to assure the other 
that it could easily be mended up. Why not—with paste and 
sheets of paper? The cane-work had not been much damaged. 
Oh, yes, we assured ourselves (or pretended to assure ourselves), 
we should soon have the mighty draigon again mounting into the 
skies. 

And yet it was rather a silent procession that carried the be- 
draggled kite towards the village. We had inward qualms. To 
each other we were confident ; but each one in his own mind was not 
so confident. Of course, when we got home, we set about repairing 
damages with such small skill as we had; and eventually the big 
draigon was tinkered up in a fashion, and, after a few days’ drying, 
was once more taken out into the meadow. 

Anxiously we waited for the first performance. There was no 
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performance. The creature lay flat on its face; and each time we 
hoisted it into the air, to give it a chance of the favouring breeze, it 
simply fell down again, and lay prone on the grass. Anteus would 
not rebound. He had shown us what he could do, in one remarkable 
and historical flight, and now he would not move. 

We tried all the tricks we knew—getting up on walls or trees to 
fling him into the air and giving him a good send-off; but nothing 
was of any avail; down he would come flat on his face, and refuse to 
stir. 

What finally became of the great brown draigon I cannot 
remember. It seemed to pass out of our existence. Probably we 
gave it to the smaller boys—to torture them with vain hopes and use- 
less experiments. 

But the concentration of interest and mystery in this magical 
neighbourhood was a small, gloomy, sombre tarn set deep in the woods, 
and known by the name of the Water Hole. It was so deep set in 
the woods that never a breath of wind stirred its black surface; and 
the belief prevalent in the district was that this secluded small lake 
was bottomless, and therefore a place to be shunned. In fact, when 
any one of us made an expedition to this haunted mere, it was by 
roundabout ways, as if one were afraid of being seen; andif one 
spoke to one’s companion, it was in a low tone, so conscious were we 
of the brooding silence of the unfrequented place. 

But what hobgoblin stories of the bottomless pit could deter boys 
from invading its sanctuary when it was known that perch inhabited 
the sullen waters? Nay, one could see them—the siriped bodies of 
them could be seen—moving through the clear deeps, and taking 
very little heed of anything happening on the banks. Now “ bobbing ” 
for perch is not an exciting form of angling, but how often its mild 
joys brought us to the tarn. 

In those days we had no seventeen-foot split-cane rods with 
elaborate tackle to match; we had to select a stiff willow wand, and 
trim it carefully, and attach a line (I fear the line was usually and 
surreptitiously purloined from the cord belonging to the now dis- 
credited and discarded draigon), at the foot of the line being a hook, 
artfully disguised in a bit of hardly-kneaded paste. Then, when 
everything was ready, we sallied forth; we opened the wooden gate 
leading into the meadows; we passed the disused coal-pit—(now, is it 
possible for any human being to pass a disused coal-pit without 
heaving a stone into it, to listen to the long trundle—trundle— ending 
in a splash that told of unknown waters ?)—and then we slunk down 
again into the valley carrying our fishing rods very low. 

Why there should have been this concealment, or pretended con- 
cealment, it is hard to say. The Water Hole was never fished, for 
there was nothing in it but those perch, not attractive to an angler; 
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the surrounding woods were never visited by any sportsman, so that 
we could hardly be accused of trespassing; and we had no dog with 
us, 80 that we could not disturb the game, if any. Perhaps the 
secret was that the elder folk of the village had impressed on the 
younger folk the extreme danger of going near the Water Hole. 

The sides were so steep that a single false step meant a plunge 
into the bottomless pit. No rescue was possible. No cries could be 
heard. You would simply splash about in the horrible black tarn 
until death swallowed you up. Now these were sound and sensible 
reasons for cur not going; they were also the reasons that compelled 
us to go. 

All the same the wisdom of the ancientry was nearly being 
justified on one striking occasion. My companion on this expedition 
was a youth named Andrew (he was named Andrew, but he was 
really called Anra), and when we had passed by the echoing old 
coal-pit, and down by the meadows, and were well out of sight of 
the village, we shouldered our rods with much pomp and bravado. 
Catching fish is not everything; it is the noble endeavour that 
enchants, And so we got on through the woods and reached the 
precipitous slopes of the Water Hole. 

Certainly the perch were there; we could see their striped backs 
moving hither and thither; nor did they appear to take much notice 
of us, except that they gradually moved a little way further out. 
Our protracted efforts to inveigle them, either with paste or with 
worm, were in vain; and so one of these anglers, not having the 
true sportsman’s instinct within him, laid aside his rod, and began to 
clamber up the bank in search of nests. 

In that direction he was rewarded, for he found one quite close by, 
with three gaping young ones in it. He was patiently endeavouring 
to induce them to eat a little bit of paste, as a whet for the dinner 
their mother would be bringing them in the course of the day, 
when— 

When there was an appalling crash behind; and turning round, 
one’s startled gaze beheld Anra in the Water Hole, face upward, and 
kicking out his legs with might and main, to keep himself afloat. He 
had attempted to reach the slowly retreating perch by clambering 
out on an alder branch; he had missed his footing; and had gone 
headlong into the water. 

What was to be done? The worst of it was that he seemed 
unconsciously to be making for the middle of this solitary mere, 
instead of returning to the bank. I yelled to him to come back; it 
was all I could do—for he could swim and I could not; and seeing 
that these frantic counsels were of no avail, I fled away to the 
village, with the desperate cry “‘ Andrew’s in the Water Hole! ” 

Then there was a turmoil, the men searching for ropes, the women 
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for cordials; and presently a small crowd was running swiftly across 
the meadows with some wild hope that the drowning lad might still 
be saved. Well, when they got to the Water Hole, there was Anra 
standing on the grass in front of them, a pitiable spectacle, bonnetless, 
and dripping from head to foot. He was too paralysed and frightened 
to run away; but the moment he had come ashore he had made haste 
to hide his fishing-rod. 

And now he was being severely questioned. What had he been 
about? How dared he go near so dangerousa place? The men 
were angry (through having been called away from their work) and 
talked about giving him a taste of the rope’s end; the women were 
more sympathetic, and said, ‘“‘ Poor lad, poor lad, come away home 
now and get some dry things put on you.” And so the bewildered 
and shivering Anra was escorted back by the posse comitatus. 

As for the present writer, as soon as these people were well out of 
sight, he went quickly and sought out both rods, and put them into a 
better place of concealment. For of course we were coming back to 
the Water Hole. It wasinevitable. The brindled perch were there. 
One could see them swimming this way and that, under the hazel and 
willow bushes. 

I suppose that by now the old-fashioned village has been quite 
swept away. Probably the Water Hole has been drained, and the 
sides of it turned into terraced gardens; no doubt the plantations 
surrounding it are dotted with the villas of rich merchants; and the 
field in which the ploughman sang in the early morning the praises 
of Annie Laurie, and the Rose of Tralee, and Bonnie Mary of Argyle, 
is most likely transformed into a tennis-ground, with fashionable 
young ladies having tea underaverandah. But to one person at least 
it is the former condition of things that remains vivid—vivid to the 
trembling of every leaf and the flight of every bird; and of the 
various objects that memory summons up, most vivid of all are the 
beech-trees, swaying in the sunlight, in their splendour of shining 
yellow-green. 

[Tue tare] Wiritam Brack. 








ALSACE-LORRAINE AND WILLIAM II. 
(WITH PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS.) 
I. 


««¢ A rruLy Imperial surprise! A surprise worthy of an Emperor!” 
These are the words with which universally the news of the rescript 
of the Kaiser to the Governor of Alsace-Lorraine has been received.” 
So began an article in a leading Strassburg paper on its becoming 
known that a certain exceptional ordinance was to be cancelled. 

The real surprise, it is true, ought to have been that the proposed 
measure was announced so late. Constitutionally speaking, the 
rescript of William II. was only in the nature of a Government bill, 
which required the sanction of the German Parliament. Now, that 
Parliament had for years (since 1895) repeatedly adopted reso- 
lutions in favour of the abolition of the so-called “ Dictator- 
ship paragraph.” Such aresolution was passed, for instance, in 1900, 
on the motion of an Alsatian ultramontane priest. The quarter from 
which the motion then came was not exactly calculated to inspire con- 
fidence ; but this circumstance did not prevent Liberals, Radicals, 
Democrats, and even some Moderates, from voting for it. 

The Government of the Emperor, however, possesses, in the 
Federal Council—that is, in the delegates of the various Courts, who 
act as a House of Lords—a ready machinery for foiling the wishes of 
the Reichstag. Thus, to mention a striking case, the often-repeated 
resolution of the representatives of the people at Berlin in favour of 
the payment of members has ever and anon been thrown out by that 
body of dynastic plenipotentiaries. It was first done at the instance 
of Bismarck, who feared that payment of members would lead to a 
strong democratisation of the Reichstag. In the matter of the 
abolition of the “ Dictatorship paragraph,’ the Governmental 
machinery was for years equally set to work with the object of 
obstruction. In the present instance, Parliament has adopted the 
proposed abolition by a unanimous vote, 

When Alsace-Lorraine was reunited to Germany in 1871, both 
from national and strategic reasons, as a better security against 
renewed aggression from which our country had suffered much for 
nearly 400 years, several insidious attempts were made by agitators 
to undo the results of the hard-won fight. Some suggested the 
establishment of Alsace-Lorraine as an independent and neutralised 
State, forming a wedge between Germany and France. Into such a 
booby-trap Germans were little ‘disposed to step. Not to speak of 
other reasons for declining the proposal, it was remembered too well 
how, about a century ago, France first set up an “ Independent 
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Rhenish Republic” on the left bank of the Rhine, and then, when 
she felt stronger, simply annexed it, with its 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
to her own territory. 

Everybody knows that, among the mainly Teutonic people 
reunited to Germany after the last war, the long French dominion had 
left its deep mark. Thirty-one years have, however, passed since, 
and the old sympathies are more and more receding into the back- 
ground or vanishing away. The “neutralisation ” game is wholly 
played out. Even its former theoretical supporters would shrink 
from recommencing it. A generation has grown up which only 
knows of the former connection with France by a tradition becoming 
fainter year by year. Universal military service brings the young 
men of Alsace-Lorraine into close and long contact with their German 
kinsmen from the Rhine to the Elbe, from the Danube to the 
Memel. When the conscript returns to his province, he—who, of 
course, spoke German, and, in the overwhelming majority of cases 
only German, before he was drafted into the army—has certainly 
to tell the girl he weds a great deal about what he has seen. He 
does so, no doubt, with the addition of some picked-up phrases which 
may strike her, who naturally also speaks German, as being “ double 
Dutch.” Were the young warrior to talk to her in French—assum- 
ing that he knew that language—he would in ninety, or perhaps 
ninety-five, cases out of a hundred, not be understood in the least. 

Any one knowing female nature will not wonder at the well-known 
fact that Alsatian soldiers, returning to their villages, are rather 
looked upon by the girls with a degree of appreciation on account 
of their experiences. In this way, the so-called “ Germanisation ”— 
if that word were applicable to a race which in its vast majority is 
Teutonic by blood and speech—is facilitated also by an institution 
which makes it the duty of every able-bodied man to act as the 
defender of his country. 

It need scarcely be said that the German school-system prevailing 
at present in Alsace-Lorraine contributes largely to that change of 
feeling which is now plainly visible. The extraordinary political 
gyrations France has gone through since 1871 (MacMahonism, 
Boulangism, anti-Semitism, which so often threatened the very 
existence of the Republic); and the deplorable attitude of Paris, 
during the movement of the “brav’ général,” in the Dreyfus case, 
and even in the recent elections—all this has struck Alsatians as a 
very sorry and by no means inviting spectacle. Had the Berlin 
Government sent into the newly acquired provinces officials of a less 
hard type than many of those are who come from Prussia; had 
more South Germans been appointed who better understand the 
kindred Alsatian character, the reconciliation would have made still 
quicker progress. 
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Is it not a noteworthy sign, however, that in these once French 
provinces—which are situated inland, high up in the south of Ger- 
many—the number of seamen, cadets, and officers who have, of theiz 
own free will, entered the German fleet, should have risen, during 
the last eight years, from 145 to 1750? This number is nearly 
twice that which would correspond to the number of the population 
of Alsace-Lorraine, as compared with the remainder of Germany. 

But before saying more on this subject, I will make a quotation 
from a trustworthy source in Alsace itself. 


II. 


For a faithful description of the present situation, I think I cannot 
do better than to give an extract from the extensive memoir— 
twenty-four closely written pages—of a friend at Strassburg. He 
belongs to the learned class, is not directly mixed up with politics, 
and states facts with truly German “ objectivity,” in fearless and 
impartial manner. He says :— 

“ First of all, as to the abolition of the ‘ Dictatorship paragraph,’ 
it was decidedly an act of plain common-sense. That paragraph had 
really no practical advantage; for, even without it, a Government 
possessing wisdom in the most ordinary degree could effect every- 
thing desirable with the common laws and provisions. For an ex- 
ceptional, extreme case, a Government has always discretionary power 
under martial law.” 

[Here it may be mentioned that the law of the French Republic of 
August 9, 1849, referring to a state of siege, has been taken over 
into the legislation of Alsace-Lorraine under German rule. | 

My friend goes on :— 

“ Now, seeing that the continuance of this useless paragraph served, 
on the one hand, as a welcome means of agitation for some overt or 
covert Frenchified antagonists, and on the other hand was looked 
upon by the honest sympathisers with German rule as a humiliating 
threat, as a kind of sword of Damokles, which suddenly might strike 
the most law-abiding citizen, it was the best thing that that para- 
graph disappeared. The truth is, the majority of the people had 
quite inconceivable ideas about the terrible character of an ‘ excep- 
tional state of things,’ the existence of which, it must be confessed, 
was not, in reality, perceived by anybody.” 

Here the somewhat amusing fact is to be recorded that a former 
State Secretary of Alsace-Lorraine, Herr von Koller, declared that 
“during the four years he was in office he never had even read the 
Dictatorship paragraph.” Prince Hohenlohe, the former Governor 
of the Reichsland, who mentioned this fact, added that “‘ nobody at 
that time troubled at all about the exceptional provision in question.” 
It lay quite neglected in a pigeon-hole. 
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The memorandum from which I have quoted continues :— 

“ Now, in Alsace nothing is more damaging than anything calcu- 
lated to create disquiet and to make people ill at their ease. The 
Alsatian wishes to have a firm Government—a just and a mild one, 
but, before all, one which has a character of stability. For this 
reason, the personal rule of the former Governor, Field-Marshal 
von Manteuffel, though very benevolent and popular for a time, 
had, in the end, not a good influence. His consultations with the 
so-called Notables, his transactions with them above the heads of 
responsible officials, his interference now here, now there, gave rise 
to alarm and unsteadiness, creating a feeling that too much special 
favour was often shown by him to individuals. This led to discord 
between the men who were satisfied, and who considered themselves 
favourites, and others who laboured under a sense of neglect. In 
other parts of Germany a rule of this kind would have aroused 
simple political opposition to such a vacillating system. In Alsace- 
Lorraine, advantage was taken of it by adversaries for attacking 
German rule in general.” 

“‘ However,” the memoir further says, ‘‘ the very love of the large 
majority of the population for quiet, steady progress has turned away 
a mass of the inhabitants from the disturbed condition in France, and 
made them see that the policy introduced by the successors of 
Manteuffel was the correct one. “It was in consonance with the 
whole character of Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe to proceed calmly 
and with much reserve, to weigh pending matters most carefully, 
and then to act resolutely. At the same time he did not like coming 
too much to the foreground in his individual capacity. Everything 
he did was effected in a more impersonal, matter-of-fact manner, 
however much he was ready to pay with his person in case of need ; 
for he readily listened to everybody in amiable manner, and not 
seldom gathered information with his own hand. This calmer tempo 
is continued by the present Governor. Gradually the seed thus sown 
is coming to good growth and ripeness.” 

I simply quote these remarks without expressing an opinion of my 
own. The writer of them finds it natural enough that, after the 
junction of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, the eyes of the inhabitants 
should still have been turned for a good while westwards. Nearly 
two hundred years of annexation to France had left their impression. 
“ Add to this that the Alsatian, by nature, has a strong inclination 
to independent judgment and conduct, and that the slowness with 
which he accepts a new state of things makes him, when confronted 
with it, a born Oppositionist. Even as Alsatians formerly were anti- 
French for a long time, so they now set their face against the 
resumption of the German connection. Especially the women of the 
upper, partly also of the middle, class in the towns showed this 
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tendency, owing to their having been educated in French pen- 
sionnats.”” 

As Alsatians, they, of course, spoke German—mainly in dialect 
form, as is still the habit in many parts of southern Germany, and 
even here and there in the north. Their education in High German 
was, however, rather neglected, whilst they were taught High French. 
Thus they felt a kind of shame, whenever, in polite intercourse, they 
had to meet those who used the correct literary language of the 
Fatherland. So, whilst talking at home Alsatian German, they fell 
back on exceptional occasions upon what was not their mother 
tongue, but upon the language they had been made to learn in French 
convents or institutes for girls. This practice continues to some 
extent even now; not a few girls being still sent to nunneries and 
pensionnats in France by the wealthier families of the Roman 
Catholic majority of the population. Among the Protestants, who 
mainly dwell in Lower Alsace, there has been rather a different habit. 

“The older generation” —my informant says—* which has passed 
through the terrible events of the war, and which is satisfied with the 
economic condition of the country, has quite come over to the German 
side, and is firm enough to express this sentiment openly. These 
people feel their race kinship with southern Germans even more fully 
in their now quieter age. ‘They love the steadfastness of progressive 
development; and they see its best guarantee in the connection with 
Germany. The men of middle age feel the same on reflection; and 
among them, too, there are a number who also have the courage to 
say so openly.” 

Others, trying to avoid taking sides for the nonce, lay mainly stress 
on provincial matters, and so steer clear of the necessity of any 
other pronouncement. ‘A tendency has grown up to cultivate pro- 
vincial interests, to promote, with loving zeal, local influence in the 
study of history, in art and science. This spirit is different from the 
one prevailing in last century, when the minds of men, having more 
comprehensive aims, were directed towards things at large in a cen- 
tralised great State. But if the young Alsatian, who has been thus 
brought up in a manner favoured (not without good reason) by 
Government itself, is afterwards appointed in his own province as an 
official, as a judge, as a professor, or as a medical man, he, in conse- 
quence of his training, becomes more and more localised, and so 
accustoms himself to fall in with the whole administrative, judicial, 
and scientific turn of Germany. Having first been a specialised 
Alsace-Lorrainer, he gradually changes back into a thorough 
German by sentiment—as he is already by race and speech,—even 
as the Rhinelanders, when annexed to Prussia, passed through a 
similar development.” 

Among politicians, properly speaking, the writer of these notes 
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remarks a similar change. “ The Old Guard of the Landes-Ausschuss 
(Provincial Diet) are practical men of business. Without any mental 
reserve, though with great coolness, they reckon resolutely with, and 
frankly accept, the state of things which has arisen since 1871. A 
number of them now incline with their heart to Germany. Some of 
the younger ones would like to see the Reichsland (that is, Alsace- 
Lorraine as a direct Imperial dominion) converted into a Federal 
German State, in which they might exercise paramount influence.” 

Among the Roman Catholic clergy, which originally was entirely 
on the French side, there have, during the last thirty years, “arisen 
all kinds of gradations in matters of national sentiment : from abso- 
lute indifference to ardent love of Germany or continued hankering 
after the connection with France as a Catholic nation.”” The Pro- 
testant clergy in Alsace, it need scarcely be said, has no such interest. 
It knows too well the history of the Huguenots and of the 
Dragonnades. 


III. 


My own recollections about Alsace go back to a great many years 
ago. Down to the present day I have, therefore, never ceased taking 
a special interest in everything concerning that province, which for so 
many centuries had been an integral part of our older Empire, as 
well as a renowned seat of German culture in literature, art, 
science, and industrial prosperity. 

As a boy, I was for a time at an educational establishment at 
Strassburg, together with a brother of mine. Its director was an 
Alsatian, who had Frenchified his German name in spelling. The 
names of the professors or teachers, which I recollect, were German 
ones, though one of them asserted he did not understand our language. 
The fencing master, too, had a German name. There were pupils of 
various nationalities: German Alsatians; real French; Germans 
proper, among them one who was said to be connected with the 
princely family of Hohenzollern in southern Germany, so that the 
names (as the French pronounced them), of “‘ Oinsollern-Eshinshan ”’ 
und Oinsollern-Sigmarinshin” (Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen) were often heard ; Russians also; English ; and 
various others. In those days there lived at Strassburg a master 
turner, whom I came to know, Daniel Hirtz, who made poems in 
Alsatian-German dialect. They were mostly of a humorous kind, 
and read with much gusto also on the right bank of the Rhine. In 
later years I saw him again, when I was temporarily in exile at 
Strassburg, after our first Republican rising in 1848. He formed a 
curious link with the old poetic fraternity which flourished in the 
Middle Ages at Nuremberg, Strassburg, and in many other towns, 
from the time of the Master-singers, whose patriarch, Hans Sachs once 
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was, and whose last poor remnant became extinct at Ulm in the 
thirties of last century. Daniel Hirtz only died a few years ago, at 
a great age. 

The speech of the Strassburg citizens, it need not be said, was 
German. Throughout the milder season of the year many of them often 
went across the wooden bridge which connected the French and the 
German territory, to spend an evening at Kehl in some inn on the 
other side of the Rhine. So did, in their turn, the German burghers 
of Kehl often at Strassburg. There was much friendly intercourse— 
all carried on in German dialect, which is exactly the same on both 
sides of the Rhine. It is the Frankish dialect in the north, the 
Alemannic one in the south, of the Grand Duchy of Baden on the 
right, of Alsace on the left bank of the river. In blood and speech, 
the people of the two sides of the Rhine exactly correspond to each 
other. Business intercourse and occasional inter-marriages added 
to these bonds. Rivers do not divide; they are a means of communica- 
tion. Mountains are, or were, rather apt to form a division between 
races. 

Until the outbreak of war in 1870, the mutual visits between the 
burghers of Strassburg and Kehl went on in the most friendly way. 
The various Paris Governments, it is true, had always looked askance 
at intercommunication between the Alsatians and their kinsmen 
across the water. France let the great river, whose bed is subject to 
much change through sudden inflow from Alpine quarters, purposely 
get into a state which rendered navigation difficult. In the Middle 
Ages, and still later on, there had been much communication by boat 
between Strassburg and Basle. There is the famous instance of a 
dish of food being brought, still hot, by ship, from the Alsatian to 
the Swiss city; the two being then closely connected by alliance. 
The object was to show how quickly they could come to each other’s 
aid in case of war. 

All this was gradually altered after Louis XIV. had obtained a 
footing in Alsace, by force and fraud. For military purposes, 
monarchical France even effected, for a time, a lodgment on the right 
bank of the Rhine. The theory then was, that France should estab- 
lish herself as a pré carré—in square shape—a geographical con- 
figuration which necessitated her conquest of all the German territory 
on the left bank ; but that she should also have a rayon on the other 
side of the river, along the Black Forest! Pontoons across the 
Rhine were sufficient for the warlike purposes of her strategists. To 
the building of other bridges, besides that between Strassburg and 
Kehl, they were averse. The two kindred populations were, in fact, 
to be kept apart from each other as much as possible. The service of 
boats was to be discountenanced. 

Yet I remember that when, as a boy, I first went to Strassburg, it 
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was still, perhaps exceptionally, by boat. In later years this was no 
longer possible, owing to the condition into which the Rhine in that 
quarter had fallen, thanks to French neglect of all improvement of 
the river. The re-annexation of Alsace to Germany in 1871 brought 
the desirable redress. It led to a full frequency of communication 
between the two banks by bridges and rail, and to the proper dredg- 
ing of the glorious river. 

When Goethe and Wieland studied at Strassburg, Alsace still had 
a strongly-marked German character. That university town was 
then much frequented by young men from other parts of our country ; 
for it must not be forgotten that, in spite of the lawless annexations 
of Louis XIV., there were, before the French Revolution, a number 
of territories in Alsace which still belonged to the German Empire. 
They were mostly enclaves—surrounded by territory joined, since the 
days of the “Sun-King” (/e Roi Soleil!) to France. But they 
formed an integral part of our own Fatherland. By a stroke of the 
pen—that is, by a simple resolution of the French National Assembly 
—they were declared to be henceforth part and parcel of France. 
The speaker who made his report to the Assembly in the name of 
the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, asserted blandly that 
‘“‘ every German principality formed a separate national body or State” 
(un Corps de Nation séparé), and that it was, therefore, not necessary to 
deal or negotiate at all with the German Empire on the subject of 
annexation. The will of France was sufficient. 

In vain did the Jacobins, the advanced Republicans, oppose this 
dangerous doctrine—dangerous to the Revolution itself; for this 
high-handed annexationist policy led directly, as clear historical 
documents show, to the royalist Convention of Pilnitz, to the 
invasion of France, to the wars in which Napoleon arose to power, 
and so to the destruction of the Republic. The Jacobins rightly 
saw that it would be impossible to work out internal reform, and to 
establish the new Commonwealth on a firm basis, if the rein were 
given to military aggression. They were outvoted by the Girondins ; 
and so the mischief was done. When once the spirit of conquest 
and glory, which is so strong among the French, had been roused, 
the first defeats of the revolutionary troops by German arms brought 
about the terrible slaughtering scenes in the prisons of France 
(September, 1792). And when, through the disunion between 
Prussia and Austria, the French armies afterwards got the upper 
hand, the noble principles of 1789 and of the young Republic were 
overwhelmed by Bonapartean despotism. 

I have before me some curious drawings, showing the national 
German costume of the men and women of Strassburg in 1792, 
together with a proclamation of citizens St. Just and Lebas, in which 
they call upon the Strassburg women to give up “les modes 
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allemandes parceque leurs cceurs sont frangaises.”” This latter argu- 
ment, properly understood, meant that the people of Strassburg were 
adherents of the principles of the Revolution. French in a racial 
sense, they, of course, were not, and could not be. But in course of 
time, seeing the sad disunion into which the German Empire, thanks 
to its self-seeking princes, had fallen, the Alsatians had gradually 
become reconciled to the connection with a strong foreign State. 
When that State reformed itself by a Liberal and Democratic move- 
ment, the attraction grew yet more marked. It is through the Revo- 
lution that the most vigorous political sympathies with France arose 
in Alsace. 

From a mere “ conquered foreign province’’—as the old French 
nomenclature was—Alsace henceforth became attached to France 
through its German natives finding more and more employment 
in the Army, in the Administration, in the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and banking establishments of the great western country. 
The German Alsatian, like the Lorrainer, was an excellent soldier. 
The number of generals, officers, and non-commissioned officers they 
furnished to the French army, was vastly out of proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine. Much of the heavy 
cavalry of France came from those provinces, or departments. Under 
the system of “conscription by lot-drawing,” an Alsace-Lorrainer 
often remained in the army beyond his legal time of service, rising 
to the rank of non-commissioned officer, and forming, with other 
countrymen of his, what in Continental armies is considered the very 
backbone of military organisation—namely, its staff of sub-officers. 
The wish of French politicians and strategists for the conquest of the 
remainder of the German Rhinelands, on the lower course of the 
Rhine, is in no small measure to be traced to this consideration of 
the soldierly qualities of the neighbouring German population. 

The Alsatian was also esteemed in France as a trusty man in all 
industrial, commercial, and banking concerns. He was less given to 
the pursuit of pleasure than his somewhat volatile Gallic neighbour. 
He proved generally steadier, more enduring, more reliable in every 
way. So his employers thought; hence he made his way easily in 
competition. Among the French, with whom he competed, this often 
gave rise to jealousy; and at heart the two races were by no means 
at one. In the press, on the stage, the Alsatian, before 1870, was 
the continual butt of fun and satire, occasioned by the clash of indi- 
vidual interests. He was a “ square-head ” (téte carrée), an “ eater of 
sourkraut ” (mangeur de choucrotite), and so forth. His pronunciation 
of French was mocked. After 1870-71 this tone was quite altered. 
The peculiar head-dress of Alsatian peasant women—which is the 
same as that in Swabia, on the other side of the Rhine—then 
became even fashionable wear with elegant French ladies at Paris. 
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IV. 

It is remarkable how strongly, in spite of political connection 
with, and attachment to, France the German character of Alsace had 
been preserved since the end of the seventeenth century, both in 
language and manners. The women of Strassburg may have com- 
plied with the appeal of St. Just and Lebas. Among the mass of 
the Alsatian population, especially in the villages—and they form 
the majority—things remained as before. With the exception of 
the men who had served in the French army, and so picked up a 
number of phrases from that foreign tongue, the peasantry spoke 
only German, barring a few communes on the westernmost part of 
the province. When, about forty-seven years after the proclamation 
of the Republic in 1792—(how short that time seems now !)—I was, 
as a youngster, at Strassburg, I found, on being invited to the 
country house of some well-to-do family, that German was also 
there the ordinary speech, though French was, of course, understood 
or spoken by some of its members. 

Later on, shortly before the Revolution of 1848, I again went to 
Alsace, in company with two former university friends, both doctors- 
at-law. I had been asked by Friedrich Hecker, the prominent 
Democratic leader in the Baden House of Deputies, and several other 
members of the advanced Liberal party in that Parliament, to go to 
Strassburg, in order to watch the course of events. The feeling was 
then already general that Louis Philippe’s Government might be 
near its overthrow. For a number of days we were in contact with 
citizens, working men, and students of the town. In one of the 
meetings, where already a few soldiers made common cause with the 
revolutionary movement, I was called upon to speak; and I did so 
in German. The speeches were mostly in German, some in French. 

Afterwards, at a great public gathering in the open air, some 
emissaries from Paris made speeches in French. It was a night 
meeting ; the place being lighted up by candelabra lamps. The 
Paris speakers seemed to strike the crowd as being of a too eccentric 
type, both in their intonation and in their exaggerated gestures. 
Though they were applauded, there was much derision shown among 
many groups of working men. ‘Only look at that Welsh Johnny 
there! ”’ (* Guck emol den walsche Hannes do !”’) one called out in his 
Alsatian dialect. Guffaws of laughter, together with similar sneering 
exclamations, followed the remark. I thought these men were 
enemies of the movement, and I reproved them for their unseemly 
conduct. But they good-naturedly assured me that I was mistaken. 
They fully sympathised with the rising, but they could not stand the 
‘“« Wialsch ” oddities. ‘ Wilsche ” was their term for the French, as 
it is, among the German people, also the name for the Italians. 
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There is the famous story—not merely well invented, but actually 
given as true—of an Alsatian village having been startled, in 1848, 
by a telegraphic decree from Paris; the first article was: ‘‘ Le maire 
est suspendu.” In the second article it was said that “ adjoint est 
chargé de Pexécution” of that decree. The people not understanding 
the full meaning, a hunt for a French-German dictionary was made. 
Suspendre—to hang! Evécution—Hinrichtung! What? the mayor 
was to be hanged, and his assistant official was to be charged 
with his execution? In great distress they set the semaphore tele- 
graph to work back, when their fear of a new Reign of Terror was 
appeased, and they learnt that the mayor, a reactionist, was only to 
be suspended from his functions. 

During my first exile in Strassburg I had plenty of opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with the state of things in Alsace. In the 
house of a landowner, which from the outside looked like the 
dwelling-place of a small yeoman, but which inside was very 
elegantly furnished, and whose highly educated proprietor walked 
about in a peasant’s blue blouse, I found German again the ordinary 
language, though with his wife I had sometimes to converse in 
French. As to the peasants in the various villages, they all spoke 
only German. More than this, they confessed to a great dislike of 
the French as a race. “ When you go into Walschland ”—they 
declared, speaking of France, so to say, as of a foreign country— 
“you will find the people there a very hard, avaricious, unpleasant 
lot.” This was said in answer to observations of mine, that I thought 
of going further inland to Besancon. The Alsatian peasant invariably 
gave a bad account of his western rural neighbour, whom, no doubt, 
he chiefly meant, when speaking of the “ hard, avaricious Wilsche.” 

Having, in later life, had much pleasant intercourse with highly 
educated Frenchmen, this experience in Alsace has always stuck to 
my mind as a curious instance of racial antagonism. I may mention 
here that, though I deeply felt from early youth the wrong done 
to my own country by French aggression, I was firmly opposed, 
during our Revolution, to anything calculated to bring about war 
with France for the sake of the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Such a war could only have resulted in the immediate defeat of the 
popular cause in both countries. 

Now, when Alsatian peasants uniformly gave so unpleasant an 
account of the French, I thought, from mere curiosity, that I would 
ask them whether they looked upon themselves as Germans. 
“No!” they would answer in their dialect ; “we won’t be Swabians 
(Schwowe.)” This was their general term for Germans in general 
across their part of the Rhine. ‘‘Then you are French?” “Oh 
no; we are not Wialsch.” “Then what are you?” “We are 
Alsatians !” they always replied. 
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In this intermediate state they were content to remain—neither 
I'rench at heart, nor wishing for a re-union with Germany. 

When, in the following year of our Revolution, I went to Paris 
as one of the diplomatic envoysof the combined Embassy of Baden 
and the Palatinate, where the Grand-ducal dynasty and the Royal 
authorities of Rhenish Bavaria had been ousted by a rising of the 
army and the people in favour of the German National Assembly, 
the sympathies in Alsace were very strongly with our cause. Practi- 
cally, that cause was for a United Germany on a Republican basis. 
At Paris these Alsatian sympathies were at once suspected. Here 
and there it was even alleged—quite falsely though—that our move- 
ment had for one of its aims the re-union of Alsace with Germany 
as a Confederate State. Nothing could have been further from the 
policy of the new Democratic Governments in Baden and Rhenish 
Bavaria, by which Dr. Friedrich Schiitz, a member of the German 
National Assembly at Frankfort, and I, were accredited to the then 
Government of President Louis Bonaparte, as his name at that time 
was. Nobody among us wished to engage ina struggle with France, 
even though a “ Napoleonide”’ was at her head. The false state- 
ment in question was set afloat by royalist German intriguers and by 
French police agents for the purpose of injuring our position as an 
Embassy. 

At Paris I found at that time a curious ignorance among writers 
and politicians as to the national character of the population of the 
Prussian Rhinelands. That part of Germany had only been in 
French possession for a few years during the rule of Napoleon I. 
Yet otherwise well-educated Frenchmen actually imagined that 
those lands of ours on the left bank of the Lower Rhine were in- 
habited by a people among whom the French language prevailed ! 
No wonder, unscrupulous or equally ignorant agitators were able to 
mislead the masses in the manner in which M. Thiers and others 
sought, in 1840, to use an Eastern Question for an attack upon the 
Rhine—an attempt nipped in the bud by the spirit of German 
indignation embodied at the time in Nikolaus Becker’s “ Rhein- 
Lied.” * 

Under Napoleon III. stricter measures were taken for the 
Frenchification of Alsace in matters of language. He himself, 
having been brought up in Germany, spoke our language well enough, 
whilst his accent in French, remaining as Teutonic as that of 
Napoleon I., showed strongly the trace of his Corsican-Italian origin. 
During the Second Empire I have repeatedly had details about a 


(1) This song has been excellently translated into English by Sir J. G. Tollemache 
Sinclair, Bart., the former Liberal member for Caithness, who was present in France 
during 1870-71, and, having rendered good service there for the German wounded and 
sick, wrote a book on the war, full of interesting information. 
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harsh school system in Alsace, destined to un-Germanise the popu- 
lation. Some years before the war of 1870, Mr. Nefftzer, of the 
Paris Temps—an Alsatian by birth—mentioned to a German friend 
of mine, Dr. Schaible, then a Professor at the Royal Academy of 
Woolwich, that “if this system were continued for some time, a 
great change might be apprehended in the condition of Alsace.” 
Mr. Nefftzer certainly had no wish to see the political connection of 
his native province altered. Yet he was sufficiently Alsatian in 
character to make the remark in question with a considerable degree 
of regret. 

Had the demand of Germany, after the overthrow of Napoleon I., 
for her recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, “asa guarantee against renewed 
aggression,” been conceded, there can be no doubt that in the course 
of the fifty-five years which elapsed between 1815 and 1870, those 
provinces would have become once more patriotically German. In 
all probability the war of 1870-71 would, in that case, not have 
happened at all; and so the regrettable estrangement between two 
highly cultured nations would have been avoided. It was the 
Russian Czar who opposed the German demand after the second 
defeat of the Corsican conqueror. The English Government seemed 
at first not to be averse to the German request; but Wellington, 
though virtually saved by Bliicher at Waterloo, turned English policy 
towards the view of the Russian Autocrat. 

German Liberals and Democrats, up to 1870, steadfastly refused 
making the re-union of Alsace-Lorraine with the Fatherland a point 
of their programme. Yet, in France, men of all parties—Royalists, 
Bonapartists, and, aye, Republicans—were hankering for the con- 
quest of further Rhenish territory fromus. “Tear up the Treaties of 
1815!” was the incessant outcry of French Republicans of the type 
of Armand Carrel, of the men of the National, of Barbés, and many 
others. In 1848 Lamartine encountered much obloquy because he 
would not yield to that cry for the tearing up of the Treaties of 1815, 
by which Germany had recovered at least a portion of her territory on 
the left bank of the Rhine—territory which had only been in the 
possession of France under Napoleon I. 

Personally I have had much deplorable experience on that subject 
in private, whilst being intimately acquainted with French Repub- 
lican leaders, whose cause I publicly defended during exile. When 
war was declared by France amidst shouts of “d Berlin!” ; when 
even men like Victor Hugo—the descendant of a patriotically 
German Lorrainer !—fell in with that cry, and the Rhine was 
asserted to be the natural frontier of France, I confess I was the first 
to declare at the mass meeting of London Germans that now we had 
no choice but to “ resume our own natural frontier, as indicated by 
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the race, the language, and the older history of the kindred people 
dwelling on this side of the Vosges mountain-range.”’ 

There can be little doubt that, if Sussex and Kent had been taken 
by force and fraud from England, and remained a French possession 
for nearly two centuries, whilst preserving its English character in 
race and language, any new war of aggression on the part of France, 
in which she had been defeated, would have had as its result the 
re-union of Sussex and Kent to this country. Any other course 
would have been sheer madness. To have let France, when she was 
victorious, always take territory from Germany, but to refrain from 
retaking anything from France when she was defeated after a fresh 
aggression, would truly be putting a premium upon a constant re- 
commencement of war on her part. 

In the interest of her own internal progress it would have been a 
mistake to act in this way. Nothing has better contributed—strange 
as it may appear—to the firmer grounding of the Third Republic 
than the iron barrier formed on its western boundary. The spirit of 
military enterprise is only too easily roused in France, when there 
seems to be a good chance of success. The very hopelessness to 
which it was doomed by the events of 1870-71, has been the best 
means of keeping that tendency towards military glory under 
restraint, and compelling Frenchmen to devote themselves to much- 
required reforms at home. 

Had France, this time again, not been touched in territory where 
the population, after all, is racially and by language quite distinct 
from her, the cry would soon have gone forth that her power was 
such as to frighten away the “barbarian foe” from her “ sacred 
soil,” even after a temporary mishap had occurred to French 
arms—a mishap which was only due to “treachery.” This kind of 
talk is now pretty well played out. The new generation in France, 
I am glad to say, knows it. Herein lies a security, to a great extent, 
for the maintenance of peace, though there are still some men trying 
to bring about a fresh conflict, which could only end in a disaster for 
the Republic. If ever it could obtain a victory—which I believe it 
could not—it would be saddled with a military Dictator, who would 
soon aspire to irresponsible power. Defeated, it would become the 
prey of Royalism or Bonapartism. 

For the benefit of those who disbelieve in the possibility of a full 
reconciliation of Alsace-Lorraine with Germany, a telling historical 
fact may be mentioned. When Napoleon I. was defeated the first 
time, a strip of territory in Rhenish Bavaria, including the fortress 
of Landau, was still left in the possession of France. It had been 
annexed by Louis XIV. about the same time that Strassburg and 
other Alsatian districts had been forcibly taken possession of by him. 
In the course of nearly a century and a-half, this section of Rhenish 
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Bavaria had gradually also become Frenchified in its political leanings, 
even as the Alsatians, whilst yet continuing German in character 
and language. In the Napoleonic wars its inhabitants served France 
down to the last. 

My own mother hailed from that very quarter, being still born 
under French dominion. An uncle of mine, her brother, was 
drafted out as a soldier for the campaign which led to the Beresina 
disaster in Russia and to defeats on French soil. After the re-union 
of this portion of Rhenish Bavaria to Germany in 1815, it took 
some time before the political leanings towards France died out 
there. But when the spirit of Liberalism and Democracy became 
active in Germany in the early ’thirties,a change came over the minds 
of that people. In the ’forties it had already become thoroughly 
patriotic. It proved so during the great upheaval of 1848-49. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the war of 1870 I received from 
that same district, through men quite unknown to me, who had 
formed a Committee of National Defence, proclamations imbued 
with the firmest German spirit. They were the first documents 
of that kind that reached me then, and therefore all the more 
welcome. 

I have no doubt that a similar change—which has already largely 
begun—will soon take place also in the provinces re-united to Ger- 
many in 1871. Blood and speech’ assert themselves with ever- 
increasing strength, as the rising generation becomes better acquainted 
with the past of its race. A more popular system of government at 
Berlin would quicken the change with a rapid pace. Even as it is, 
I know from a French friend, a well-known scientist and political 
writer, who had opposed the war of 1870, but who had taken his 
part in it afterwards, and who for a long time was very bitter about 
its issue, that during a recent visit at Strassburg he had seen “ how 
very much things had altered as to the trend of the public mind, 
and how hopeless and unwise it were for France to expect any 
further countenance from Alsace.” No wonder William II. made 
up his mind at last to propose that which the German Parliament 
had for many years declared to be the right policy. 

Kart Butyp. 


(1) In Lower Alsace, only 2 per cent. of the population speak exclusively French ; 
in Upper Alsace, scarcely 1 per cent. ; in Lorraine, 20 per cent. In Alsace-Lorraine 
there are seventy-one newspapers, of which only five are in French, and three 
bilingual ones. All the remainder are in German. Four of those French papers are 
published at Metz, in Lorraine; the fifth at Kolmar, in Upper Alsace. At Metz, 
more than one-half of the population is now German. 


















































INDIAN CONDITIONS AND INDIAN CRITICS. 


Tue critics of British rule in India have been very busy of late, and 
upon the principle, perhaps a necessary principle, in writing for, and 
speaking to, the public, that reiteration and emphasis are indispen- 
sable, they have been incessant and unsparing in their condemna- 
tions. No doubt there is room for criticism in Indian administration, 
and as regards the vast annual “ drain,” the employment of Indians 
in higher offices, the policy and propriety of debiting that country 
with every military charge possible, including the capitation grant, 
and upon certain other minor matters, there are many, by no means 
belonging to the Congress party, who hold that there is at any rate 
room for improvement. It will be admitted by all that if India could 
enjoy the benefits of British government without having to export so 
much of her produce by way of payment on that account without a 
direct commercial return, she would be proportionately more prosper- 
ous, and the more the Indians are employed in the government of 
their own country, and the more jealously every military debit is 
scrutinised, the better chance there is of reducing an annual drain, 
much of which is inevitable, much of which, such as the interest on 
the capital invested in productive public works and railways, is even 
beneficial, but the volume of which should, as a payment to foreign 
rulers, in the interests of justice and for reasons of sentiment, be kept 
down to the lowest possible figure. These are positions strongly held by 
the Congress critics, who, however, in their haste, condemn everything 
root and branch, and deny that any good thing has come out of the 
efforts of the conscientious servants of an administration acting 
under the general control of the Parliament of Britain. Mr. Dutt 
led the assault with his Famines in India and his Letters to Lord 
Curzon. He took as an example of his position, that an excessive 
land-tax renders the agricultural population unable to face two or 
three successive years of drought, the Central Provinces. It may 
be fairly stated that Mr. Dutt performed a public service in giving 
expression in 1900 to criticisms in such a form as to elicit a reply in 
1902 from the Indian Government. I had myself, shortly before 
Mr. Dutt’s book was published, urged in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council that the Government should issue a brief and popular memo- 
randum exhibiting the salient features of the settlements effected in 
different provinces. No more useful paper has ever issued from the 
Government offices than the resolution dealing with these charges, 
which shows, as regards the Central Provinces, that it was the land- 
tax paid by a class of men recently confirmed as landlords which was 
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largely increased, while the cultivating tenants were secured by legis- 
lation against a rise in their rents. In half the districts there were 
no enhancements at settlement of the rents paid by cultivators, and 
in others there was a very moderate increase, and in many cases a 
reduction was effected. In Bombay, where mortality and distress 
were much greater during the recent famine than in the Central 
Provinces, a different system obtains, and it is shown that the land 
revenue raised is very nearly the same as that paid during the latter 
days of native rule, that it is one-tenth of the gross produce, instead 
of one-fifth, which Mr. Dutt proposes as a measure of reform! ‘To 
carry out his proposal in Madras would double, and in the Punjab 
would probably more than double, the demand of Government. It 
is shown that unfortunately the cultivator does not save, but spends 
the margin of profit left him. He will live up to the limit of sub- 
sistence. ‘This sounds strange to European ears, and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney could not entertain “so dismal a theory” as that which 
Sir James Lyall set forth, to the effect that, by lowering assessments 
as compared with the standards of native rule, the British Govern- 
ment had provided the wherewithal for the operations of the money- 
lender. But in the East habits and customs are of long standing. 
It was the best of the Mogul Emperors, Akbar, a Mahomedan ruler 
who did freely employ Hindu agents in the highest offices, who said, 
“ Knough shall be left to a ryot (cultivator) for the keep of himself 
and his family till next season, and seed for sowing. The rest is the 
land-tax.”” The Emperor’s able Hindu minister no doubt drafted 
this clear and comprehensive clause, and it shows better than 
volumes of contemporaneous controversy what were the relations of 
Government and cultivator to which we succeeded, and what the 
cultivators by immemorial usage expected and accepted, just as a 
quotation in Lord Curzon’s Resolution shows, that our predecessors 
took from the farmers of the revenue, whom we have converted in a 
great part of India into landlords, ten-elevenths, where we approxi- 
mate to a demand of half, of the revenue paid them by their tenants. 
If proof were wanted that the margin of profit left to the cultivator 
at the present time is not saved for a rainless day, but spent as it 
comes, such proof is forthcoming in this resolution in the case of 
Orissa, where a progressively lenient land-tax has resulted in the 
greater indebtedness of the cultivators, who are content with very 
little, and generally get what they consider enough. 

India is a country, of the history of which there are no continuous 
records, but in the first century of the Christian epoch Strabo wrote 
that “the whole of the land in India belongs to the Crown, and the 
husbandmen till it on condition of receiving as wages one-fourth of 
the produce.” It is not clear to me that under native rule the land 
was the property of the Crown, though the Crown had the first 
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claim for the ruler’s share of the rent or land-tax. However that 
may be, we have been busily occupied in creating by legislation a 
tenancy occupancy right, where such was not considered to exist by 
local custom. The resolution exposes the untenable contention that in 
permanently settled Bengal the cultivators are the better for the status 
possessed by their landlords, against whom we had to protect them 
by legislation, and slyly hints, what at least one member plainly 
stated in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, that the agitation against 
assessments proceeds from the landlord interest, and not from the 
cultivators.’ It is quite clear that 7 per cent. of the gross which was 
stated by me to be the average Government demand, is by no means 
pitched too low, and the adoption of Mr. Dutt’s standard of one- 
sixth, would double the ryots’ liabilities in the Central Provinces and 
Madras, and would increase them in the North-West Provinces, 
Bengal, Berar, Agmere, the Punjab and the Deccan. Nor can it be 
fairly contended that the State, that is to say the public, should 
forego a share of improvements effected by the growth of the popula- 
tion, the development of the country, improvements in the soil and 
in prices, in irrigation and communications, in favour of the 
individuals or communities immediately concerned. The Famine 
Commission, which no one could fairly describe as a white-washing 
commission, disposed of the fallacy that this visitation was caused 
by over assessment, and the experience of previous famines also 
shows, that while no part of India is exempt, since all parts are 
subject in unequal degrees to failure of the rainfall, the more lightly 
assessed portions have been most subject to these calamities. This is 
no discovery to those acquainted with India, since the poorest lands, 
most subject to vicissitudes of seasons, are of course the most lightly 
assessed. The rich lands, on the other hand, easily pay a far higher 
rate, often support a middleman, and sell for many years’ purchase. 
Roughly speaking the rental of irrigated is three times, and of un- 
irrigated land, twice, the Government tax. Yet as regards local 
cesses, while the Government of India finds that there is no reason 
for thinking them onerous or excessive, it must be allowed that they 
stand upon a wholly different footing to the land-tax, which, as 
an immemorial impost, is paid without objection, and are keenly 
resented by the villagers. There were no local cesses before our 
day, and though irregular and spasmodic and often violent collections 
were made by local authorities, there was nothing in the bond, no 
regular exactions, and the villagers’ attitude was like that of Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s old Pindaree who— 


** Would sooner be robbed by a tall man who showed him a yard of steel 
Than be fleeced by a sneaking baboo with a belted knave at his heel. 





(1) Famine Facts and Fallacies. Flarrison & Sons, 1901. 
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While an excessive assessment is found not to have been in any way 
a factor in the genesis of famine, Sir A. Macdonnell’s Commission 
found on the other hand that the distribution of gratuitous relief to 
the able-bodied during the rains tended to pauperise a population, 
which, like others dependent upon agriculture, is for a certain period 
in every year out of, or at least short of, work. It is a new and dis- 
quieting feature, however sufficiently explained by an unprecedented 
recurrence of bad seasons, that upwards of a quarter of a million 
poor people should be upon relief for the third year in succession. 
The number (‘2) of the population affected may be, and is very small 
compared with the proportion (2°4) in receipt of State aid every year 
in England, but any new feature of this character creates a natural 
feeling of apprehension, though due in a great measure to the fact 
that the people have now become accustomed to the famine code, and 
that the sense of shame, which formerly attached to receipt of relief, 
has almost disappeared. The independent inquiries of the Famine 
Commission resulted, it may be remarked, in conclusions very similar 
to those of Lord Curzon’s resolution. Nor would it be fair to 
discount this unanimity in consideration of common interests and 
official predilections, for Sir Antony Macdonnell never scrupled to 
speak his mind, which he does very clearly, and not by any means 
always on the Government side, in this report. Mr. Dutt himself 
has spoken of “the ability, downright honesty, and practical 
sympathy with the people of Sir Antony Macdonnell,” and he can 
hardly ignore Sir Antony’s opinion that “the pressure of the land 
revenue is not severe, that its incidence upon the gross produce of the 
soil is light, and that it is not such as to interfere with agricultural 
efficiency in ordinary years, though a distinct need for leniency is 
established in adverse seasons.”’ 

It is especially satisfactory that in this equally intelligible and 
important resolution of Lord Curzon’s Government, the claims of 
land settlement to be a science are contemptuously dismissed, and 
elasticity in collection is enjoined upon local administrations. It is 
of this inexorable inelasticity, and not of the amount of the impost, 
that the cultivator complains. The advance census figures show that 
the population of districts has increased where assessments have been 
raised, and has decreased where there has been no alteration in the 
demand, or where a permanent settlement exists, so that in fact no 
deductions can be drawn favourable to the theory of the Congress 
party. Dr. Voelcker, an eminent authority whose recommendations 
for the improvement of Indian agriculture were commended by the 
recent Congress to the Government of India, says: ‘“‘ A low rate of 
assessment is by no means synonymous with prosperous agriculture. 
Of many parts of the Central Provinces it might be said that were 
the assessment higher, the agriculture would improve, in order to 
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enable the increase to be met. Debt is not due to the poverty of 
the soil or to the inferiority of the crops, but to habit; so that even 
those, who are able to purchase their seed, go to the moneylender.” 
It isa singular circumstance that while the Congress in Calcutta was 
condemning the Government, lock, stock and barrel—for if the land 
assessment is such as to create famines, nothing more need be said~ 
an eminent Bengali barrister, Mr. N. N. Ghose, in his interesting 
historical memoir on Maharaja Nabkissen, the friend, tutor and 
assistant of Clive and Hastings, was writing “that the English 
conquest of India, if conquest it can be called, is more than any other 
event of equal importance a divine dispensation. No western power 
was equal to the task of restoring peace, order, and good government, 
to the country, but England, to whose superior wisdom and justice, 
more than to whose strength, the conquest was due.” Almost 
contemporaneously were republished in England the lectures of the 
prophet of the Brahmos, another emineat Bengali, who expresses in 
eloquent language his own deep and abiding conviction to the same 
effect. 

Then take Mr. Dadabhoy Naorojee’s Poverty and un-British 
Rule in India. The author, while professing faith in the good 
intentions of British rule, roundly asserts “ that we have reduced the 
bulk of the population to extreme poverty and degradation, and that 
we are the most disastrous and destructive of the foreign invaders of 
India,” worse, that is to say, than Genghiz Khan, Tamerlane, and 
other scourgers of mankind. No doubt, the home charges should be 
kept down to the lowest possible limit, but to object to any such 
charges is to object to our governing India at all. Our services 
cannot be rendered without payment, though it is a pity that pro- 
fessions are made that we are careless of our own interests, and only 
solicitous of those of the Indians. This exaggeration, however, is 
completely overshadowed by Mr. Naorojee’s contention that so much 
of the home charges as represents interest on British capital invested 
in India upon reproductive works, is also a drain without return of 
India’s life-blood. And how is it possible to seriously entertain the 
proposition that “ foreign trade adds nothing to the aggregute wealth 
of the world,” and “ that not a single atom of money is added to the 
existing wealth of India by internal trade”? The remedy proposed 
is the more extended employment of the Indians in civil employ. 
But can those who, like myself, think there is a good case here, 
really see in this measure a complete cure for all the evils Indians 
bear? Much money would, no doubt, be saved in pay and pensions, 
and in some provinces, at any rate, the administration would not 
suffer. It would be far better to save in this way than by reducing 
the army which should be maintained at its present strength, true 
though the late Ameer’s opinion may be, and probably is, “that the 
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Russians never dream of invading Afghanistan and India with any 
chance of success”; mistaken as Sir William Harcourt probably is in 
saying that if we were at war with Russia, “the struggle would 
take place in Central Asia, into which she has the capacity of pouring 
unlimited forces.” Again and again Mr. Dadabhoy quotes four 
words from a Minute by Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State for 
India, written in order to impress on the Indian Government the 
necessity for sparing as much as possible the cultivator, and getting 
more of the revenue from the rich. The Premier’s words might 
have issued from the mouth of a Congress orator, and would 
have done him, as they do Lord Salisbury, honour, but by a method 
of controversy, which I call that of “‘ Damned Barebones,” they are 
so quoted as to make Lord Salisbury say of India as Bismarck said of 
France, “ I] faut saigner en blanc.” 

The last work of the Bleeding India series is the Prosperous 
British India, of Mr. William Digby, who formerly estimated the 
value of the life’s work of Sir Arthur Cotton at the exact sum of 
£200,280,540, and by a further essay in scientific statistics now 
estimates the sum lost to India by the economic drain in the 
nineteenth century at £4,187,922,732, the agricultural income of 
India at £172,050,560, and the average income of the Indian people 
at jd. per head per day, against a wholly conjectural income of 2d. 
in 1850. A writer who describes our rule as an “outrageous 
plunder,” and notwithstanding our Mansion House Famine Funds, 
and our at least average humanity, actually avers that when millions 
perish of famine, the British say, “a good thing surely, there are 
too many people in India,” a Christian “whose study of Indian 
conditions has taken away from him every vestige of trust he once 
had in the Redeemer,” will not be astonished if his readers find 
these curiously exact calculations to be founded less upon facts than 
upon feelings. The method of calculation of agricultural income 
makes the Indian people the poorer according as the assessment is 
lighter. A very competent critic, Mr. Morison makes it 
£284,000,000, the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, has taken £300,000,000, 
Mr. Atkinson, an Indian official, a member of the Statistical Society, 
and it must be added, an obvious optimist, arrives at £440,000,000, and 
Mr. W. Digby brings it down to £174,000,000 The Viceroy’s mean 
figure is at any rate based upon those official calculations by the use 
of which Mr. W. Digby claims to have condemned the Government out 
of its own mouth, but which, when they pitch the crop average too 
high to suit his purpose, he finds to be “not of the slightest value 
upon which to base conclusions.’’ Even statistics are worthy of less 
contemptuous, and deserving of more consistent, treatment within the 
covers of one book. It may possibly be true, as Mr. W. Digby says, 
that the average income of Russia is almost exactly ten times that of 
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India, but the cost of food, clothing and lodging is far more than 
ten times as high in the former country, and one who has lived in 
Russian and Indian villages, and has been an interpreter in the 
Russian and Indian languages, may be allowed to express the 
opinion that the Indian villager has the happier and easier life. The 
more frequent occurrence of famine under the British rule, if, indeed, 
this fact is established, is due partly to the circumstance that the 
British, like other races, are dependent for rain in due season upon 
the Father in heaven, who before, and since Virgil’s time 


*“ Colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit,”’ 


and still more to the fact that they alone recognise bad seasons as 
famines, by giving regular relief under the famine code whenever 
prices reach a certain point. The beneficent use of the extraordinarily 
efficient code for the prevention of famine, by another application of 
the “Damned Barebones” method of controversy, is counted unto 
the Government which invented the code, even as the creation of the 
Famine it immensely mitigates, and with an administrative audacity 
without parallel, even aims at defeating. The Government actually 
fed in the last famine an aggregate of 1,135,353,000 persons, a 
figure not far removed from the estimated population of the world. 
Historians of former rule in India occupied themselves with wars 
and courts, but the few who have read the Mahomedan chroniclers 
know the kind of visitation, which alone was accounted worthy of 
mention, when grain rose to sixty times its average price, when 
corpses encumbered the land, burying was abandoned, cannibalism 
and suicide were universal, and children were deserted, or were sold 
wholesale for a handful of food. It is true enough, too true that in 
England we sadly underrate the spirituality, the culture, the long 
inherited civilisation of our amiable and admirable fellow-subjects in 
India, and zeal without discretion leads to many misunderstandings, 
but surely it is rather too much to say of missionaries that “by 
hindering a proper recognition of Indians as men of character and 
noble life they have done the people almost irremediable mischief.” 
Mr. Hyndman is one of the school, and as fair and open an anta- 
gonist as any man would meet in controversy. But he is no better 
prophet than the prophet of Berkeley Square, for hardly had he 
asserted “that scarcity scarcely ever deepens into famine in native 
States, and salvation lies in the steady substitution of native rule, 
under light British supervision for our present ruinous system,” than 
the famine hit the native States far harder than our own territories, 
these States proved far less equal to meeting it,—in one case admit- 
tedly owing to an unduly severe land assessment,—and their refugees 
added enormously to our difficulties. Mr. Digby accepts Mr. Hynd- 
man’s view, and goes beyond him in recommending the further 
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adoption of the permanent settlement, the system prevailing in 
Bengal, in which he and Mr. Dutt, to the astonishment of those 
who can from personal experience take a comparative view of 
different provinces, find the cultivator most comfortable. Can it be 
better to substitute for a system of payment directly to Government of 
an average of seven or eight per cent., or even ten per cent. of the gross 
produce, a system under which, as described in this work “ from the 
individual cultivator is taken as rent, one half by Government, and 
the other half by the landowner, the whole approximating almost to 
the entire proceeds of the land cultivated” ? Even on Mr. Digby’s 
own showing this system, which is of course described in exaggerated 
terms, obtains only in a portion of our territories, and while he, 
admits, others of his school strenuously deny, that the cultivators 
are any better off in the British provinces, in which, even if his 
estimate be accepted, they only pay the one half to the Government 
and not the other half, in addition, to the landlord. 

Mr. W. Digby’s estimates of the average income of the cultivator 
in different parts of India, are made with praiseworthy pains, but are 
not likely to meet with more acceptance than the rest of his statistics. 
Other sources of income than farming, and the earnings of women and 
children, are either omitted, or for them insufficient allowance is made. 
In one concrete case he gives, a man, whose income is not enough 
wherewithal to feed his family, puts aside 8d. a month “for the 
small goddess and the local ghost.” There is something left out in 
this good man’s accounts. It is also instructive to note that Mr. W. 
Digby exhibits Bengal, the province which, owing to its permanently 
settled land revenue, is least subject to the shameless exactions of our 
cruel revenue system, as that in which the average income falls most 
below Lord Curzon’s estimate of Rs. 27, while the Central Provinces, 
which show the highest rise above the figure, are those in which the 
recent famine was severest, and in which our assessments have, 
according to Mr. Digby and his school, been most unjustifiably 
increased. And in fact here the rise was greatest, but against a new 
class of landlords, not against occupancy tenants, and coupled with 
complete legislative protection for the latter against the former. 
Then we “allow farmers to live in slavery to the moneylender,”’ 
when Lord Curzon and Lord Northcote have just passed Acts for the 
emancipation of the farmer from the moneylender, in the teeth of 
violent objections from the Indian Members of Council, who ostensibly 
represent the people of India! These Acts must be looked upon as 
great experiments, for few have the confidence of Mr. Thorburn, who 
already regards them as legislative and ecoromic triumphs. For 
other parts of India, wherein agricultural indebtedness is less 
universal, or wherein it exists between cultivator and cultivator, 
similar legislation is earnestly deprecated, as the records of the 
Legislative Council in India will prove. It is clear, however, that 
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unless remedies are tried, the disease must continue unchecked, and 
the present administration in India has shown equal courage and 
enterprise in insisting on thoroughly testing the remedy most 
frequently and insistently recommended, the restriction of the right 
of alienation. Mr. W. Digby’s sledge-hammer hardly settles all 
these cross and complicated issues. or instance, after proving that 
the people must die of starvation upon their insufficient incomes, the 
author admits that “they can exist, if existence it can be called, on 
almost nothing,” which is, at any rate, something less than his 
exaggerated minimum of Rs. 30 per head per annum for food. It 
is deplorable that British subjects should merely exist on almost 
nothing, but that they should be able to do so differentiates them by 
a whole world in this behalf from Europeans, with whom, none the 
less, they are compared throughout this work. 

It is only another proof that the figures and diagrams cannot be 
accepted as proving, what they are intended to demonstrate, that so 
high an average individual income as that claimed by Lord Curzon 
for all India, namely, Rs. 30 a year, is only allowed by Mr. W. Digby 
to obtain in Bombay, which is notoriously the most distressed part of 
the Indian Empire at the present time, and probably, as Mr. Digby 
contends, that in which the land assessment is practically the highest, 
higher, at anyrate, than that of Madras, which one of the best 
authorities quoted by Mr. W. Digby is anxious to reform according 
to the Bombay standard. In Assam, again, wherein the comfortable 
coolies on the tea gardens were lately asserted to be in such great 
distress that their statutory wage was raised, our author admits that 
“there is no serious pressure,” and as “there is nothing to show what 
is the proportion of produce which the authorities claim in Assam as 
rent or revenue, he takes it as ten per cent.” by way, it is presumed, 
of showing his faith in his own contention that the British Govern- 
ment’s normal standard of exaction is 50 per cent. 

But if Mr. W. Digby is a confirmed pessimist, surely Mr. Atkin- 
son is an equally extreme optimist. It would be impossible to deal 
here with his able, systematic, and laboriously compiled paper lately 
read before the Statistical Society, but it is of great value as providing 
a systematic skeleton, a method, and a measure and a standard, 
whether right or wrong, according to which other enquirers may 
work. For instance, he shows pretty conclusively that notwith- 
standing the comparatively small, but increasing, food export, upon 
which so much short-sighted criticism is expended, India retained 
more food per head in 1895 than she did in 1875. But hardly 
any one familiar with the people between 1875 and 1895 will accept 
his conclusion that the agricultural income per head increased in that 
period by 39°8 per cent. or by Rs. 95. On the other hand the 
moderate increase of 11 per cent. which Lord Curzon took, can be 
readily accepted, though it must not be inferred that the cultivator is 
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really so much better off than he was before. Mr. Atkinson’s estimate 
of a contemporaneous increase in the non-agricultural income of 18-4 
per cent. seems more in consonance with expectation and observation, 
by which statistics fortunately are largely discounted. Mr. Atkinson, 
as becomes an Indian Accountant-General, possesses more absolute 
confidence regarding the already assured success of the recent currency 
legislation than is felt in all quarters. The Indian producer continues 
to pay his labour, and to buy his food with rupees, and when he 
sells produce out of India now gets paid in gold pieces worth 15 
instead of 18 or more rupees. Of course, if gold prices rise propor- 
tionately, he will not continue to be at a loss, but that he does lose for 
the present seems to me to be as clear as that a gain is made on the 
remittance account between India and England, in which the Govern- 
ment and its servants are chiefly interested. So complicated a case 
does not admit of such simple settlement, or even of such simple 
statement, but the interest of the producer and of the Government 
must in the long run be identical, and sufficient time has hardly 
elapsed to allow of a positive pronouncement to the effect that the 
currency policy has been a complete success. It is possible under 
existing conditions for trade to increase, and a satisfactory balance 
sheet to be exhibited, and yet for the masses of the people not to par- 
ticipate in the resulting prosperity, which might be confined to classes, 
other than labourers and petty agriculturists. It is hard to believe, 
however, that between 1875 and 1895 there has been an increase per 
head in the wealth of India of 40:2 per cent. On the other hand 
it is absurd to underrate the benefit the country receives from the 
introduction of new industries, to dwell on the fact that the profits 
for the most part leave the country, and to ignore the fact that in 
making such profits vast sums are expended within the country 
upon labour. 

Whatever be the value of these statistics as to income on either 
side, and to me that value seems small, there never was a time in the 
history of India when more active measures were being taken to 
improve the condition of the cultivators. Passing over the laws 
enacted in the Punjab and Bombay to restrain the ryots from 
alienating their holdings to the moneylenders, which can only be 
regarded as spirited experiments, an Irrigation Commission is 
investigating every possible scheme without regard to its being of an 
immediately remunerative character, a system of co-operative 
agricultural credit is being developed upon the lines successfully 
initiated in the North-West Provinces, and with due regard to the 
causes of the failure in Mysore, the system of collection of revenue 
is to be made more elastic, and more capable of adjustment to the 
variations of the season and the circumstances of the people, loans 
to cultivators are to be made more easy, organic changes are to be 
effected in the Bombay revenue system, enhancements of revenue are, 
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where necessary, to be graduated and progressive, the resort to 
reduction of assessments in cases of local deterioration is to be more 
frequent, and the general improvement of agriculture is to be more 
seriously undertaken. Moreover, the unwise bureaucratic restrictions 
upon the transfers of concessions have been relaxed, and a head of a 
province, who displayed, however unconsciously and unintentionally, 
a bias against industrial enterprise, has been so handled as to convey 
the impression that at last an Indian Government is really serious in 
its profession of sympathy with the industrial development of the 
country, the vast natural resources of which include cotton, jute, 
wool, hides, opium, tea, coffee, indigo, tobacco, timber, fibres, sugar, 
oil seeds, silk, gold, lead, coal, iron, copper, manganese, aluminium, 
precious stones, and into which none the less cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods, oil, leather, and many other materials and manufactures are 
imported. The Indians are cunning workers in wood, ivory and 
metals, good blacksmiths, carpenters and shoemakers, and the best 
weavers in the world. They can do anything, and caste never stands 
in their way, provided aliens do not try todrivethem. Yet Germans 
and Japanese supply them with furniture, fans, ropes, mats, carpets, 
baskets, combs, boxes, shoes, umbrellas, matches, buttons, and many 
other things, which! could be better made in the country, or, of 
course, like cotton goods, hardware and other important products, 
imported from England, if the home manufacturer was not too proud 
to consider the taste and the pocket of his client. 

In industrial development and in the introduction of capital, and 
not in social reform as some vainly hold, is salvation to be found, 
and in rigid abstention on the part of the Government from inter- 
ference with the sensitive systems of Indian labour. In his very 
interesting speech recently made in the House of Commons upon the 
Indian Famine Commission Lord George Hamilton said, “ Beware 
of too great haste to apply Western ideas”; and a few days later, 
on the occasion of Professor Dunstan’s lecture on Indian coal at the 
Society of Arts, he said “he quite agreed with Mr. Rees that we 
must not attempt to apply European standards to a country where 
wholly different customs prevailed.” This is a very important pro- 
nouncement, and had it been made earlier India would, perhaps, not 
have had its amended Assam labour law, and a Mining Act dealing 
in a fashion unknown elsewhere with both metalliferous and coal 
mines. Both these Bills were drafted before the present Viceroy 
assumed office, and they represented an inheritance of bureaucratic 
ideas untempered by praetical experience, until they were largely 
altered and modified after several delays, before they were ultimately 
passed as a compromise between two schools, that of theory and 
practice. But Lord George Hamilton’s words in the House, and 
Lord Curzon’s to much the same effect in Burma, should be written 
up in all the offices in India, where every official is ready to destroy 
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every interesting and indigenous system, which does not resemble its 
probably far less suitable western counterpart. The Indian official, 
to show his fitness for high office, and his freedom from what he 
would call national prejudives, goes further than his European brother 
in this direction. While complaints are not without some reason 
made that the proclamation concerning the employment of Indians 
is very ungenerously interpreted, the far more important proclama- 
tion guaranteeing to the people their religion and customs runs a 
serious danger of being infringed. 

Those who have travelled about India on duty, and in pursuit of 
sport, know that Mr. Caine errs in saying “ that 40,000,000 are 
hungry all the time, and that 90,000,000 are worn out by the most 
carking of all care, debt they can never pay, and that when scarcity 
comes they lie down and die in heartbroken myriads.” 

The first statement is a guess by Sir William Hunter, a dis- 
tinguished writer, but one perhaps rightly described by a Quarterly 
Reviewer last year as “ over-daring in conjecture and over-confident 
in statement”’; certainly rightly described by a Saturday Reviewer 
last month as one “upon whose knowledge of India there were 
serious limitations, one who knew India of the libraries, but who 
had not much personal acquaintance with the true Indian India and 
its inner life,” and, it may be added, one who had little acquaintance 
with the Indian vernaculars, an absolutely indispensable preliminary 
to any but a mere book, report, and statistical knowledge of the 
Indian people. It hardly needed Lord George Hamilton’s ex- 
posure of the underlying error which refutes Sir W. Hunter’s 
conjecture. As to “the carking care of debt,” nothing is so extra- 
ordinary as the complete and callous indifference on this score of the 
average cultivator, which would be inexplicable to any one who had 
not seen him beneath his burden. It would be much better if he 
did feel it more, and so far from dying in myriads, it is indeed in 
myriads that the people have been saved from starvation. 

Yet it is true that the poverty of the Indian people is great, and 
such as to cause apprehension in the minds of those who love India. 
The voice that is raised up to attribute it to British administration is 
too often supported by the landlord, not the tenant interest, and not 
with wholly unselfish motives, but the standard of living in the Kast 
is low, and the Indian rainfall and its distribution are uncertain, the 
Indian people become poorer because they increase in number, hold- 
ings are further subdivided, some indigenous industries have de- 
clined, the people, though it is an injustice to call them improvident, 
are incapable, owing to a social and economic atmosphere of many 
centuries’ growth, to retain and profit by any little margin when 
they have it, and their increased credit, and the extra Rs. 2/ 
they have got per head, if they have it, and they well may, have led 
them still farther into debt. But over and above these causes they 
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suffer from the introduction of cash payments. The agricultural 
labourer is far safer when he gets his keep and a hut, which is all he 
even asks for, than when he gets a money wage, but since the land- 
tax has been paid in cash under our administration, the custom of 
paying for labour in cash has spread, and now generally obtains. 
Mr. Caine says “it is impossible to judge of the soundness of the 
comparison between the income of 1881 and the income of to-day 
without taking into account the difference in the purchasing power 
of the rupee,” while Mr. Hyndman is equally sure ‘‘ that the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee in India itself is much the same as it was 
before the great fall in the price of silver.” The dominating factor 
to be noted, however, is that the labourer now gets a fixed money 
instead of a fluctuating grain wage, and suffers accordingly as 
seasons change. The Forest revenue, too, is raised by making the 
people pay for what they formerly got for nothing, and these charges 
and the local cesses are bitterly resented. Few, I think, would 
endorse the theory put forward the other day at the East India 
Association, that the State should withdraw its aid from education, 
but it might well cease to spend money collected from conservative 
Hindu cultivators, who only want to be left alone to enjoy the fruits 
of the earth, in creating a class which out Herods Herod in forcing 
on its fellow-countrymen the expensive services of a not always 
welcome or suitable civilisation. It may be that plague and famine 
are the agents appointed by an inscrutable providence to redress a 
disturbed balance, but inasmuch as there is enough food and to spare 
for an even larger population, it is permissible to hope from our past 
successes, which have been greater than our failures, from the active 
and energetic measures and experiments now in progress, and from 
the anticipated industrial development of our Eastern Empire, that 
a brighter future lies before a fascinating country, described so 
long ago as the third century by Dionysios, as “ the lovely land of 
the Indians, the last of all lands, on the very lips of the ocean, 
where the ascending sun with his earliest beams scatters heat and 
radiance over the works of gods and men.” 

Yet we must never forget the warning of one of the greatest 
authorities who ever wrote on India, the French missionary, Abbé 
Dubois, who said: “‘ Misery among the lowest classes in India is 
attributable to causes beyond the power of any Government to 
prevent,” who thought, however, in the first quarter of last century, 
when he wrote that “such misery would have been more acute under 
the old régime.” 

Nor can we reasonably expect the cosmic, climatic, ethnic, and 
economic conditions of Asia to undergo a radical change, because so 
large a portion of her spacious and sacred soil has fallen under the 
material and matter-of-fact rule of a distant Atlantic island. 


J. D. Regs. 


















































SOME PHASES IN FICTION. 


‘« The surface is a part of nature, and will always continue so.” 

“|, . It is only when they put on the breeches and try to write like men that 
they become pedantic and tiresome.” —Hazlitt’s Conversations. 

“« There is a fashion in feelings, as in costume.” 


Tuer most marked changes happen before we are even aware of them. 
This is eminently the case in fiction, sensitive as a mirror to every 
contemporary breath. We are deluged with “novels” and “romances,” 
and no very nice distinction is now observed in the nomenclature. Could 
Fielding revisit Covent Garden, he would be surprised at the publishers’ 
wares. To set a chief character, who was called a hero, roaming on the 
highway of life; to portray subtle shades of character by speech and 
action, instead of by analysis ; to reserve reflections for the author’s lips 
alone ; to describe “‘ adventures,” and to give the whimsical or‘ humorous” 
free rein, was his method. Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope followed it ; 
George Eliot was the first conspicuous exception. But all of these hada 
‘history ” to relate, not a “‘ snapshot” to exhibit. It is far different 
now. Life is no longer a series of adventures. We are far too 
scientific and pessimistic for that ; and as for a “history,” it suggests 
length. Short and strong is now our motto. Take one of our most 
charming writers, Mr. Anthony Hope. Above all things, he desires 
not to be heavy. He knows that the railway carriage is often his 
theatre. Yet even he, the least self-conscious of authors, a true 
humorist, and a fine artist, is constantly jerky and inconclusive. 
He eschews description (for which we are devoutly thankful), but he 
cramps his scene ; and, moreover, to accentuate characters that have 
not free space for movement, he is forced to lend them tricks of 
expression. Both these weaknesses are evident in one of his later 
“novels ”’—Quisanté. To delineate a character by the words and 
impressions of a few spectators, he is compelled to set that select few 
constantly meeting, till they should be bored to death of each other’s 
society, and ashamed to look one another in the face ; while, to stamp 
his heroine with a “ cue,” he has constantly to repeat ‘‘ May smiled.” 
She must “smile” over thirty times in the single volume. She is 
the ‘‘ Cheshire cat” of heroines. These foibles tend in the direction 
of grimace. Take once more another able writer—the authoress of 
Richard Calmady. Nobody can accuse her of stinted canvas. Its 
length is colossal. But, none the less, we receive the same cramped 
impression. It lacks width. There is a rich monotony in her 
passion for descriptions. Her background of sun and trees, with 
luscious epithets, is so frequently elaborated as to make us half wish 
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that the landscape was blotted out. With all her minute detail there 
is no room in her circle. We seem imprisoned in it. The few 
persons in her drama are constantly treading on one another’s heels. 
So is it also with another gifted authoress—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
A sort of academic Bideker seems her vade mecum. But the local 
colour of scenery, or of learning, or of society, does not enlarge her 
horizon. We listen to her lectures in a library—a library, too, where 
humour is oppressed, and the windows carefully shut; the heavy 
curtains of cultivation half exclude the light. We long to run out 
into the fresh air. 

So far we are only discussing method. We shall soon approach 
differences more vital. But it may be as well now, and without 
multiplying instances, to summarise the various modern methods as 
briefly as possible. 

“Realism” is an unhappy term. Strictly, it is opposed both to 
‘idealism ” and to the “ unreal.” Yet Zola himself has perpetual 
recourse to the idealist in his photography of statistics. Indeed, he 
photographs the idealist. Still, to our thinking, nothing can be less 
“real ” than his perpetual insistence on the most sordid side of life. 
To rake in a gutter for specimens, to catalogue and dissect refuse, 
does not present a true picture of the big world. And yet the micro- 
scope, applied to the disgusting, is constantly dignified by the name 
of “Realism.” The “strength ” of such fiction isa misnomer. It 
tends to a morbid anemia. It contrasts most unfavourably with the 
angel’s message to Adam and Eve: “ Be strong, live happy and 
love.” Impressionism,” again, is another modern catchword. 
Impressionism ought to mean the vivid suggestion of emotions by 
associated sights and even sounds. Sterne and Keats are the greatest 
impressionists in our language. But the modern poet or novelist 
find it convenient to be slipshod. A splash here, a dash there, an 
exclamation everywhere, a flimsy topsyturvydom are covered and 
condoned by the title. It reminds one of the painter who showed 
his friend a chef-d’wurre. ‘ What a beautiful landscape,” ejaculated 
the friend. ‘ Landscape!” indignantly growled the impressionist. 
“ Why, it’s a portrait of your uncle.” 

The “ Problem Novel’’ is another misleading label. All life is a 
problem in the sense that it is very hard to understand. One might 
as well speak of a “Miracle Novel.” But the public have been 
familiarised to understand by the term little more than an infringe- 
ment of one of the ten commandments. “ J/ y’en a trop,” Sarah 
Bernhardt is reported to have exclaimed when once importuned by 
an American as to her views of the “ Decalogue.” At any rate we 
have too much of the “problem.” Its monotony, as material, 
checks originality. We suppose that the “novel” is derived from 
‘“novellum,” the dog-Latin for “something new.” Where shall 
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we find our novelty then, if more than half of the modern inventive- 
ness, 80 mechanical in its nature, is engrossed in the “ problem.” 
Marriage and love have always engrossed fiction, but the old romance 
was ante-nuptial ; the modern is post-nuptial. It is incessantly now 
the same story of the discontented wife and the bald-headed bachelor 
with a past, or the discontented husband and a lady who has been 
waiting for him; of the strong brutal man, the fascinated feeble 
matron, the flirting ascetic, or the grass widow. All our make- 
believe of scientific lenses only magnifies, it does not create; and if 
we are to examine a flea, we would rather see it small, otherwise it 
becomes an appalling monstrosity. But to do the ‘ problem ” justice 
it is occasionally used for any discussion in the air. Romanism, for 
instance, is, for the sake of fiction, called a problem. Zola gave his 
biogram of Rome. Mrs. Humphry Ward could not miss the studied 
opportunity. Miss Corelli, who appeals eminently to the unin- 
structed, rushed in to be, so to speak, the day after Zola. Mr. Hall 
Caine, who scented hysteria in the vagueness of the vapour, followed 
suit. The consequence was that we had two long rhapsodies and 
one interesting short story. Rome was only their stalking-horse. 
In much the same way the dramatist repeatedly vamps up melodrama 
under the guise of a problem play. The villain may be a dissenting 
deacon instead of the conventional attorney, the crime may be less 
conventional, the puppets more specialised, but the result is the same. 
We get types, not characters; and at its best it is merely another 
form of sensationalism. Here breaks in the conventional cynic, 
questioning if there was ever anything new under, at any rate, the 
little sun that London supplies. But let him re-peruse his Thackeray, 
Balzac, and Dumas. Was there ever another “ Becky Sharp,” or 
“Cousine Bette”? Is there not the pith, the swing, the plot of a 
thousand unknown stories in Joseph Balsamo? It is imagination that 
makes the novel go round. Ingenuity, accuracy, subtlety, delicacy, 
neatness, introspectiveness, are only subsidiaries. Without imagina- 
tion the novel is a soulless body. The Proceedings of the Royal 
Society or the hysterics of the Shrieking Sisterhood, are not novels; and 
the ‘new ”’ is the present, illuminated and interpreted by unfettered 
understanding. Having thus indicated some of our latter-day 
methods, let us turn to a theme more interesting—the phases of 
change in the modern treatment of character. 

Ours is an age of scientific machinery, of inter-communication, of 
self-consciousness, of nervousness, of democracy, of degeneration into 
hysteria. But it is also an age of thought, of sadness, and of sympathy. 
Allthese currents play under the stream of tendencies on which the bark 
of fiction drifts responsive. To begin with the first. It is curious that 
the mechanical aspect of existence in modern times reverts after all to 
the sublimer aspects of Athens and Jerusalem. The extremes have 
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touched each other. There is far less of free will and far more of 
fatalism in fiction than there used to be, just as there is much less 
spontaneity in style and handling. That sense of destiny which 
inspired the Greek poets as a psychic force, and the Hebrew prophets 
as a moral law, the sense of hereditary retribution and the sense of 
avenging conscience are now immanent in literature as a scientific 
formula, rather than as either doctrine or dogma. In the 
great mass of serious fiction, man isa machine. Heredity, necessity, 
encompass him. He isa pawn on the chessboard moved not by an 
invisible, but by the visible hand which science has unveiled without 
explaining. That finer sense of the external and spiritual, of which 
man fractionally partakes, and which he infinitely subserves, a sense 
which Shakespeare popularised and immortalised, embodying, as he 
did, the two elements of the resurrection of letters—a revived Bible 
and a revived classical literature—this immaterial essence of things 
underlying and pervading them, recedes more and more. Thackeray, 
Dickens, Trollope retained it. George Eliot retained it, but does 
Mr. Kipling ? Goethe retained it, but does Herr Sudermann ? 
Nay, Balzac held it, but does M. Paul Bourget? There is a growing 
lack of reverence in modern fiction. It is naked, but not ashamed. 
Nothing for it is common or unclean. The earnest modern fictionist 
regards manin the main asan atom. This attitude is repugnant to 
us. An imperfect grasp of a daily developing science has led the 
writing world to dwell on the discoveries which are called “ natural,” 
and to forget that the scientist admits his laws to be insoluble. 
The broad and elevating conviction of mystery which demands faith 
has lapsed into the narrow and degrading theories of materialist 
necessitarians, though they sometimes win a false hold by being 
associated with communistic or cosmopolitan aspirations. 

The eighteenth-century novelists, as we have said, portrayed the 
roamer on the highway of life. Here were human beings free to 
take or avoid— 


‘« The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 


Man in these novels is a piece of healthful flesh and blood, unselfcon- 
scious and in movement, not a piece of butcher’s meat to be 
anatomised. He lived, he laughed, he enjoyed, he sorrowed. All 
his actions were frank and undisguised. Fielding is the greatest 
‘‘ realist,” in the genuine sense, that England boasts in the domain of 
the novel. If he sometimes fails in idealism, what he paints is what 
is, and his colours are fresh and true, his hand is robust and sincere. 
He was directly and professedly ironical as well as humorous; and it 
is only through irony, through the implied contrast between standard 
and profession, that “realism” is rescued from brutality. Take, 
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among countless instances, the squire in Joseph Andrews (itself the 
best example of the ironical narrative in our language), the squire 
who pretends a large hospitality to the belated travellers 
and finds an excuse for each of his proffers. Take Miss Matthews 
in Amelia. How unconsciously she depicts her whole self in every 
line of her recital, her jealous and paltry pride, her horrible 
vengefulness! She reveals herself even in the description of her 
disgrace. 

“«* |. . My only diversion was going very seldom toa play, where I hid myself 
in the gallery with a daughter of the woman of the house, a girl, indeed, of good 
sense and many good qualities ; but how much beneath me was it to be the 
companion of a creature so low! O heavens! When I have seen my equals 
glittering in a side box, how have the thoughts of my lost honour torn my soul !’”’ 


And again, a little later :— 


“¢ . , . However, I now revived this in my mind, which artfully worked up 
into so high an injury that I assure you it afforded me no little comfort.’ ”’ 


Take, once more, the episode of the man fallen among thieves, in 
Joseph Andrews. 


“«* Robbed !’ cries an old gentleman. ‘ Let us make all the haste imaginable or 
we shall be robbed too!’ A young man who belonged to the law answered : 
‘He wished they had passed by without taking any notice ; but that now they 
might be proved to have been last in his company.’ ”’ 


Here we have the germ of Thackeray’s Philip. 

These strokes are self-evident ironical satire on social animals. 
But the higher tendencies are as truly and wholesomely illustrated. 
Was ever asimpler hero than Parson Adams? Or a finer gentleman 
than Captain Booth? And yet we confront them with all their 
foibles as well as their virtues about them. ‘Take this of Parson 
Adams as to his own treatise : 


“« And forthat very reason . . . I would read it, for I am confident you would 
admire it : indeed I have never been a greater enemy to any passion than that 
silly one of vanity.’ ” 


Or, as a foil, this, of him and his landlord :— 


““« Why,’ says Adams, gravely, ‘do you not believe in another world?’ To 
which the host answered : ‘ Yes, he was no Atheist.” ‘And do you believe you 
have an immortal soul?’ cries Adams. He answered: ‘God forbid he should 
not.’ ‘And Heaven and hell?’ said the parson. The host then bid him ‘ not to 
profane; for these were things not to be mentioned nor thought of but in 
church.’ Adams asked him ‘why he went to church, if what he learned there 
had no influence on his conduct in life?’ ‘I go to church,’ answered the host, 
‘to say my prayers and behave godly.’ ‘And dost not thou,’ cried Adams, 
‘believe what theu hearest in church?’ ‘ As for that, master,’ said he, ‘I never 
once thought about it, but what signifies talking about matters so far off. The 
mug is out—shall I draw another?’ ”’ 
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Sterne, too-—the Sterne so French in feeling, so perfect in his 
English, so exceptional in his generation, the Gainsborough of 
literature—exclaims: “I am positive I have a soul.” Sterne, too, is 
unmodern in his rambling ambling pace and his free movement, his 
spontaneity ;—so modern in the marionettes whose wires he pulls, 
But, with all his incomparable charm of suggestive style, and his 
matchless appeal to sentiment and sensation, how inferior is his 
maudlin voice and hectic look to Fielding! Honest, manly Jack 
Fielding! From first to last he follows Dacier’s maxim—* Une 
beauté médiocre plait plus généralement qu’une beauté, sans défaut.” 
But from first to last, also, he holds the light of an ideal above the 
sordid, the capricious, the falling and the fallen. It beams, it is 
true, in flashes only, but it irradiates the common clay which he 
moulds and pities. In the fine lines which he himself quotes, the 
light and the darkness are blended. 
** Yes, I will bear my sorrows like a man, 

But I must also feel them as a man. 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

And were most dear to me.” 

Our own age differs from the eighteenth century in being one of 
inter-communication. Since the days of Borrow few have the chance 
of leisurely adventures at home. The inn has departed which 
brought the roving characters together. The railway, for which the 
novelist caters, shrieks and whistles till all still, small voices are 
drowned. Motors burr and bicycles whizz. Electricity casts its 
glare till mystery, and the sense of it, shrinks vanishing ; or it tingles 
across wires, or even without them, till publicity is instantaneous, and 
“nothing is hid from the heat thereof.” Restlessness is paramount, 
and restlessness demands its food of excitement. Not that romance 
is dead; Mr. Kipling, who has exemplified the truth, assures us that 
it “draws up with the two-fifteen.” But in what a dusty, dis- 
hevelled state poor “ romance” arrives gasping, Mr. Kipling himself 
has had recourse to the undisciplined, unmechanical East, to the clash 
of war and the tragi-comedies of the camp for his vivid present- 
ments—presentments too often pitched in the modern twang of the 
banjo; presentments, moreover, so jerky and rapid that the breath is 
often taken away—vocal also with the patter of the street urchin, for, 
poet as he undoubtedly is, he remains the “ Gavroche” of fiction. 
But Mr. Kipling himself serves to show that the speed and suddenness 
bred of modern inter-communication are only effective when a desert 
of something alien to them is spread around them. India unites the 
primitive to the outworn and outwearing, and on this stage the quick 
throb of Mr. Kipling’s pulse is perpetually soothed by the balm of 
endeavours less spasmodic, of passions more majestic, of older and less 
hurrying civilisations. So, too, fares it with the success of the new 
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American novels. Their tornado of speed travels pitilessly, but over 
how vast, how varied a continent. The zone of the mountain, the 
prairie, and the mine encircles the clamour of cities reared in a year 
and destroyed in a day. It is this contrast that lends them their 
glamour and begets their humour, but the topic of humour we shall 
treat in a subsequent connection. 

Modern life is full of possibilities. It was never more so. The 
play of character is a thousandfold more complete than heretofore. 
The world is physically united, and such union implies irony—the 
irony of the comédie humaine. Only we must pause to contemplate it. 
We must not allow the conditions of the spectacle to daze the eye of 
the observer. Herein lies the weakness of the position. 

There are two considerations, among many, in relation to this head 
of our subject, that we wish to emphasize as changes in modern 
fiction. 

The first is the growing disappearance of any sense of home. In 
the old-world romance how present it was! Part of its charm 
proved the feeling of a prodigal’s return to the chimney-corner of a 
sanctuary, of a welcome for the journey-soiled wanderer, of a simple 
asylum after the varieties of experience, of a social shelter diffusing 
converse and confidence, of a “live thing in a dead room,” of the 
fireside. 


“*¢ And now,’ exclaims the Vicar of Wakefield, ‘ny heart caught new sensations 
of pleasure the nearer I approached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had 
been frighted from its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and hovered round 
my little fireside with all the rapture of expectation. I called up the many fond 
things I had to say, and anticipating the welcome I was to receive, 1 already felt 
my wife’s tender embrace and smiled at the joy of my little ones. As I walked 
but slowly the night waned apace. The labourers of the day were all retired to 
rest; the lights were out in every cottage. No sounds were heard but of the 
shrilling cock and the deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. I approached 
my little abode with pleasure, and before I was within a furlong of the place our 
honest mastiff came running to welcome me.’”’ 


People do not now “walk but slowly.” The modern romance would 


have sent the Vicar home spinning on his second-hand bicycle, and 
preceded, perhaps, by a telegram. Compare with this for one moment 
the home-coming—pathetic as it is—of Richard Calmady. How 
soothing, how wistful, how simple, is Goldsmith’s passage! The 
quiet sense of humanity pervades it. Here are no uneasy self- 
questionings, no morbid uncertainties, no overwrought descriptions. 
That one epithet “hollow ” is, to our mind, worth all the laboured 
cleveralities of our modern word-painters. And this feeling of home 
has influenced past fiction immeasurably. It is the nucleus of 
Thackeray’s novels, of Dickens’, of George Eliot’s, of Trollope’s, and 
before them of Sir Walter Scott’s and of Jane Austen’s. In all their 
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differing varieties ‘“‘ home ”’ is their standard. There is no place like it. 
The “ household pieties” are for them a religion. 

Where dowe find itnow? We search invain. True, the novels “ with 
purposes” gather us, or rather the persons of their drama, round the 
fireside. England would not be England without the outward and 
visible sign. But there is no peace in the meeting-place. Every- 
one is thinking of themselves, analysing, comparing, criticising. Its 
glow only warms their heads and not their hearts. Its association 
dissevers rather than unites them. The reign of the fireside is over. 
Kven in the political novel it used to hold its own. Few will forget 
Disraeli’s striking passage of the ladies brushing their hair in the 
secrecy of the dressing-room, and characterising their friends and 
their confidences: “‘’T'was the triumph of intuition!’ How far 
away,and Early Victorian, it all seems! Ladies would now be 
playing “Bridge” till two in the morning in that country-house, 
There would be no privacy ; or, at least, so the novelist would picture 
“the way we live now.” But the sense of home has not really 
perished from among us. It still strikes deep down into the national 
affections. Only, our modern novelists, partly in the whirl of 
fashion, partly from the cosmopolitan conventions which increased 
communicability stereotypes, ignore it, and prefer passion to affection, 
and perpetual excitement to either. 

And this brings us to our second reflection. or increased accessi- 
bility has favoured a cosmopolitan kind of fiction—a genre as inter- 
national as the monster “Grand Hotel,” and the railway-stations 
themselves. In old times there was no mistake about a novel's 
domicile. But now, Mr. Marion Crawford, for instance, might 
belong to, as he writes about, every country ; Mr. Henry James—also 
a Europeanised American—with his smooth, miniature touches, 
exhales no flavour of the soil. The German novel is, half of it, 
borrowed from the Norse, half (with oh! what awkward adaptation) 
from the French. ‘Even in France, the most conservative of all 
countries in art, Zola has shed this cosmopolitan influence. In trans- 
lation, he loses little; and the decay of wit is very noticeable among 
a people where wit is indigenous. The naturalisation of the novel 
(and of the drama) is an entirely new feature. There have always 
been, it is true, authors who have possessed a universal appeal. But 
this has arisen principally from the scope of their sphere. Byron, 
for example, appealed to the Continent immeasurably, with his 
elemental passions, and scathing invectives against English cant; 
whereas Wordsworth, with his gentle strength and English 
academical reflectiveness, has never so appealed, will never so appeal. 
Dickens, with his broad types and ignored social distinctions, always 
appealed, still appeals to foreigners. Not so Thackeray or Trollope, 
who often describe environments unknown outside our country. 
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George Eliot always appealed to Germany; Georges Sand has always 
appealed to England. Another tendency of cosmopolitan fiction is 
that towards a cheap cynicism. It is so effective to sneer at a 
civilisation, the bounds of which are ignored, and the faults of which 
lie internationally exposed. Ideas become as portable as bonds or 
scrip, and lose that claim to respect which is ever accorded to the 
permanence of the soil. But the curious fact remains that, despite all 
our modern ease of communication, nations still remain individual— 
commercial interchange is powerless to subdue it. Homer’s “ incom- 
municable sea” still applies to ourselves. Nobody could imagine 
Bourget other than a Frenchman, or Annunzio other than Italian. 
It is solely of the railway and the steamboat, with their profitable 
exigencies, that cosmopolitan literature is born. And, to our minds, 
cosmopolitan literature is a misfortune. Just as individuality alone, 
despite the prate of co-operation, can really shape the destinies of 
mankind, so national endeavour alone can enhance and contribute to 
literary genius. 

Another phase of a kindred nature is the lack of finality in our 
recent novels. It is considered artistic to leave endings to the 
readers’ imagination. This is not only the case with the “ married- 
and-lived-happily-ever-afterwards” conclusion, which is fast dis- 
appearing, and is perhaps not much regrettable. It applies to the 
characters themselves. However long the recital—and modern 
novels are short compared with their precursors—we gain only a peep 
at their dramatis persone. We are left to fill in the details of the 
outline at will. This habit has itsdefects. It springs from the haste 
with which we travel on the road of observation. It leaves a feeling 
of vagueness, and sometimes almost of requiring us to be part- 
authors of the story. But it has also its merits. The old assump- 
tion of thorough comprehension is untrue to life. In the image of 
mixed motives, often a perplexity to the very beings which they 
animate, how few natures stand out clear and unmistakable, how 
few understand each other, still less themselves. That an author 
should, as it were, be advocate and leave us to be judges, is a 
stimulating process, if only we will brace ourselves to the effort 
which he declines. But it has its dangers, and especially that which 
attends the self-styled painter who smears his colours for a chance- 
effect. To be workmanlike the artist must be a consummate draughts- 
man, as well as a powerful colourist. It is only where the details 
are drawn first, and rubbed out afterwards, that a lack of finish 
convinces. We must now pass on to our kindred sub-division of 
“nervousness.” Ours is eminently a nervous, too frequently an 
hysterical epoch. It is not only the rapidity of mechanical pressure 
and competition, the absence of repose and privacy that contribute. 
It is, toa very large extent, the extraordinary, the warranted pro- 
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gress of womankind. The majority of modern novels is the work of 
women, and all of them seem impelled by the woman’s point of 
view. They are mainly women’s novels written for women, and 
sometimes against men. They often deal with difficult subjects in 
a manner that betrays superficiality and even ignorance. They are 
very impulsive, rather violent, and sometimes unselfcontrolled. They 
revel in sensibility; they frequently lack sense; and they are 
repeatedly deficient in what may be styled normality of temperature. 
They emphasise emotion and minimise reason. They gush with 
generosity, but are blind to justice. They evince a growing dearth 
in the sense of proportion and of discipline. And there is often in 
them also an understrain of what we can ‘only adumbrate as a Bac- 
chanal re-action. They run riot. ‘“ We have been restrained too 
long,” they seem to ery, “at length we will have our fling.” 

Do not let us be misunderstood. In this category we do not, of 
course, rank George Eliot, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Clifford, Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, and many others. But we do include (whatever her 
countervailing merits) the exaggerated sensibilities of Miss Marie 
Corelli, and the occasional morbidity of “‘ Lucas Malet.” Nay, more: 
many of our best writers, both American and English, are women; 
and the hysterical school certainly finds prominent exponents among 
men, prompted by the problem-play, of which Mr. Pinero’s Jris is a 
representative example. The desire for a new thrill is universal, and 
hysterical fiction is remunerative. This we deplore. Hysteria no 
doubt has its place in life and in the novel which aims at portraying 
it, but its predominance in life and in narrative is disastrous. The 
‘mens sana in corpore sano” is imperative. To familiarise the public 
with flabbiness must prelude degeneration. The triumph, however, 
of emancipated woman has exercised a good as well as a bad effect on 
fiction. The heroine of last century tended to be insipid, and that of 
the century preceding to be a mere comforter of the man, however 
little he may have merited her consolations. In these respects 
Fielding’s Amelia resembles Thackeray’s. But Thackeray introduced 
an element which the eighteenth-century novelists wholly ignored— 
that of motherhood. Thackeray’s mothers are Madonna-mothers who 
hallow their surroundings, kesping and pondering the things of peace 
in their hearts. Trollope, who followed Thackeray in the domestic 
restrictions of his women—whether arch, after Thackeray’s model of 
Ethel, or meek, like Thackeray’s Amelia—followed him also in this, 
though with less depths of sanctity. Every one will recall the 
delightful picture of Eleanor Bold’s baby-worship in her nursery. 
The nursery always leavens Trollope, and is only banished from 
Thackeray’s historical novels, in one of which, by-the-bye, Beatrice 
forms an exception to Thackeray’s wonted heroines. Now, mother- 
hood has not forsaken the modern novel. The “mother” of our best 
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writers is, however, no more the Madonna-mother. She has ceased 
to be submissive. She is aspiring, with a high sense of responsibility 
and with serious thought for education. - One feels that George Eliot 
did not write in vain, and that she has quickened the sense of parental 
duty. It is a distinct improvement that Dickens’ child-wives are no 
more. For good or for ill we now have women as actors in the com- 
munity, and no reader of contemporary fiction can fail to perceive 
the worthier part assigned her. On the other hand he cannot fail 
also to notice that her enlarged opportunities and increased energies 
are sometimes at the expense of dignity. There is a want of reserve 
and of reticence. In becoming the comrade of man she exacts less 
deference, though on the higher plane she also exacts loftier ideals. 
These aspects are very evident both in Marcella and in Elinor, both 
of them—despite all the faults of constraint and bookishness which 
still adhere, at any rate to the former—are noble works, and have 
elevated the standard of modern literature. The “nerves” here 
are subordinated to will and aspiration, as they are not in romances 
dwelling on maternity merely from the side of a sweet or a bitter 
protection of offspring. 

But can we say the same of the Master-Christian ? It is in novels 
like this that we see the defects of the nervous fever that urges the 
high pressure of our day. Ours, we have also remarked, is an age 
of Democracy, and Democracy has transformed Society. Society 
used to be an é/ite; it is nowa miscellany. There used to be a 
definite speech comprehensible by a definite class; there is now a 
Babel of indiscriminate sounds. The influence of mammon is great 
—that has always been so—but the prevailing thirst for excitement 
is greater. A new sensation is like a dram to the drinker; and 
under the democratic bias this thirst for sensation and for distraction 
is widespread. From highest to lowest— 


‘*In Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy.” 


The consequence is that contemporary fiction offers no social dis- 
tinction to compare with its predecessors. Titles and celebrities 
figure, of course, in its pages, but they are generally merely the 
figure-heads for epigrams which their possessors could never have 
made, or opinions which they would be the last to understand. In 
an age when the company promoter addresses footmen as “ esquire,”’ 
fiction too becomes indiscriminating. So, too, with more intellectual 
Bohemia. It has ceased to be the jolly neutral ground of irresponsi- 
bility, and has joined the “omnium gatherum ”’ befitting an age 
when actors are petted, and music-hall singers renowned :— 


‘* Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please.”’ 


And once more the democratic tendency is to substitute the easier 
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for the hard. Cheap imitation, facilitated by cheap printing, careless 
haste, a paper currency, so to speak, of ideas, thought and style, 
becomes general, and is aided by what is most wrongly denominated 
“diffused education.” Chatter replaces converse, and imitation 
ousts originality ; pinchbeck prevails. People will not stop to reflect 
in an age when progress means the material march of the moment. 
But, on the other side, to take a larger and truer view of “ society,” 
there is a much better mutual understanding of classes to be found 
in the novel than formerly. Dickens, to his great honour, inaugurated 
this movement; and the quickened public spirit that feels itself part 
of a community, realises its membership of a whole, and believes in— 


‘* Not what we give but what we share; 
The gift without the giver is bare ’’— 


is a prominent result. Stories like Wo. 5, John Street have benefited 
the world, and are eminently “modern.” They belong to the demo- 
cratic movement, which has by now possessed the Universities ; and 
in this meaning modern literature is more Christian than it has ever 
proved before. To eradicate caste, and yet preserve the patois, if we 
may so describe it, of classes is an aim of literature. Again, our 
bourgeoisie has become more amenable to ideas, and that most imper- 
vious section, the “ middle-middles,” catch the infection of movements 
which they share if they do not encourage. 

But, allied to these modifications is a dreary sense of depression, @ 
drab pessimism which has succeeded the gayer tints of excessive 
optimism. There is a despondent border-class that has for some 
time been under close observation, especially in the pages of Mr. 
Gissing and of Mr. Wells, of such as, under widened educational 
facilities, are sometimes dcomed to ambition’s failure. This particular 
form of pessimism is peculiar to our age, and almost confined to our 
country, where class-barriers are still strong enough to accentuate 
the pathetic hopelessness of the struggle. 

Another direction in which Fiction has been influenced by 
Democracy is that of the Press. The cheap journals have multiplied 
like mushrooms, and ape their American cousins with importunate 
gossip and unfortunate English. This has not been without deteriorat- 
ing results both to matter and style. The public for Fiction is much 
wider, and some of it is dieted on the smart cleverness and slovenly 
picturesqueness of these newspapers. That public gets what it 
expects. It resents leadership; it affects to govern opinion; but 
for it opinion is not a voice, but a shout. It eschews modulation. 
its majority, it thinks, justifies its dictation ; and collective ignorance 
figures dominant wisdom. It fancies it has convictions, but its 
beliefs are only the aggregate of its clamour, which grows as it goes 
—a snowball on some muddy road. 

But ours is also eminently a self-conscious era. It is for ever 
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tooking at itself in the glass with a valetudinarian curiosity, and 
analysing even its grimaces. Scientific psychology has appreciably 
changed the Novel. Psychology is no longer the nebulous hypothesis 
it was once. The doctrine—shall we say the dogma ?—of evolution, 
and the development of comparative philology —for language rightly 
understood is a branch of psychology—has transformed the outlook. 
Here, too, the element of mystery is being ruthlessly eradicated. 


‘* Yes, the tumults of the soul 
Wisdom puzzle, wit cajole,” 


sang Pindar all those centuries ago. "Wisdom does not pretend to be 
puzzled now. Not satisfied with searching out the stars, cataloguing 
the earth, and taming electricity, it has mapped out and accounted 
for the passions and the emotions. The supreme problem of mutual 
influence is now being pursued in the phenomena of hypnotism. 
Psychology has tinged romance. Deeds and emotions are now not 
so much portrayed as scrutinised, and Fiction is fast becoming more 
and more (in German phrase) motivirt. George Eliot was the first 
in England to apply these methods. She Germanised it. That the 
weight of scientific study and the new jargon of its terminology 
oppressed her later creations is undoubted. They exhale the lecture- 
room. But, none the less, in Romola she already employed the 
method with conspicuous success. And this is the more remarkable 
because the historical novel has always been, and still is, immune 
from the contemporary thought of its authors. It has always, since 
Scott, sought to animate the dry bones of the historian; and the 
greatest historical romance of days nearer to our own — Mr. 
Shorthouse’s John Inglesant—was in no way more signal than in its 
eomplete and sympathetic mastery of the Platonic spirituality of a 
portion of Carolean Anglicanism, steeped in the higher teaching of 
the Renaissance. 

But what George Eliot achieved with ease of effort, others attempt 
with evident constraint. We seem to hear them puffing up their 
hill. The dust of their library chokes, the smell of their laboratory 
revolts, us. We feel that Fiction is not the arena for amateur 
scientists ; still less the receptacle for torn-up university examination- 
papers. And not the least curious sign of our times is that democratic 
frivolity relishes this ponderous play at science. It seems to descry 
in it one of those short cuts to knowledge of which it is so fond ; to 
believe that it has secured a bargain, and that a sort of scientific 
clearance sale “ at a great reduction” is proceeding at Mudies’. For 
our own part, we deprecate the innovation. The philosopher or 
the scientist who engages himself in Fiction should respect the 
boundaries of his province ; and real depth of thought or learning 
is best shown by the exhibition of outcome, not of process. It is as 
if the Venus of Milo were to be chalked all over with anatomical 
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dimensions, or (what is left of her) to be offered to medical students 
for dissection. 

But the psychologist in fiction is not always thus. Balzac 
initiated a psychological school in France, which M. Bourget, in 
shades fainter, if less delicate, has followed. 

Against these severer novelists a romantic reaction has already set 
in. Before them, and in very different guises, we had the versatile 
bombast of Lytton, and the bizarre fancifulness of Ouida. In 
England, to-day, we behold a romantic revival of which Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett is arch-exponent. In America psychology has hardly 
modified Fiction at all. The American novel, in its later and most 
rapid developments, becomes more and more sociological, and tends 
to handle the forces of co-operative movements rather than to analyse 
individual emotions. 

In connection with both science and America, a word must here 
be added on the decay of humour in modern fiction. Scarcely a single 
novelist of the past was devoid of it. In England, however, it is now 
almost dead. We say “almost ”’ because Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. 
Anstey Guthrie, Mrs. Clifford, occasionally Miss Fowler, but above 
all Miss Rhoda Broughton, are powerful exceptions. The last, to our 
mind, is our most humorous writer since Trollope, and through her 
humour she deserves to live. But in America there is a flood of 
humour which cannot be stemmed by science. True, the American 
humour is rather the spurt of high spirits allied to the youth of a 
nation than the individual creation of any one master. True also, 
that American humour consists mainly in what logicians would term 
suppressing a minor premise. It amuses by jumping at conclusions. 
True, further, that it tends to be journalistic, “smart,” “ up-to-date ” 
humour, something that no millionaire’s counting-house can do 
without. But none the less it is there; strong, buoyant, bracing, 
inextinguishable; laughing boisterously across the breezy Atlantic, 
while the European pessimists wail, and the impressionists whimper. 
It is the laugh, not, perhaps, precisely of Homeric gods, but of very 
shrewd, good-natured and observant mortals. And, “ for this relief, 
much thanks.” 

We started by asserting that despite its speed, its nervousness, its 
democracy, its mechanical and material turn, its self-consciousness, 
our generation was one of thought, of sadness, of suffering, and of 
sympathy. The magnetism of its thought is witnessed by the very 
haste of Demos to assume its semblance while it evades its reality. 
“Thought is free’’—perhaps too free nowadays, when license is at 
times frantically mistaken for liberty. But there are many more 
now that wish to think than of yore. A thoughtful author has an 
audience, even if he has to educate them first. Our only complaint 
as to Fiction is that its thought is too often pedantic, too reminiscent 
of prigs and of dons, too obtrusive. Jane Austen, Thackeray, even 
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Trollope were all, in their varieties, thinkers; but they shrank from 
being bores, and their thought was bathed in humour. One effect, 
however, of the thoughtfulness on Fiction must be recorded. It has 
banished the type of story which depends merely upon plot. Of 
the many that used to thrill us, Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon 
alone maintain their popularity, because they combine other qualities 
with that of propounding and unravelling a mystery. In this 
domain Dr. Conan Doyle cannot compete with them, and he is too 
wise,fin these latter days, to try his hand on a long and sustained 
“Sensational Novel.” The sadness of our time is more peculiar to 
it. It is perhaps akin toits nerve-degeneration. All humanity is the 
spectator of a tragedy, wherein, after a while, it feels it too must act 
its part. The rough-and-tumble robustness of the eighteenth century 
has departed. The sal-volatile of the nineteenth has evaporated. 
Were ever spirits like those of Dickens? He romps in his rollicking 
exuberance. Thackeray wrote in a minor key, but he owns that 
school-boy knack of fun which distinguishes Leech’s drawings ; 
Trollope owned it too—Trollope, who in so many qualities resembled 
his friend Millais; and, at an earlier date, the great Sir Walter owned 
it also, and not least when grappling with fate and worn by disaster 
and disease. Jane Austen, with her exquisite miniatures of tranquil 
self-contentment, scarcely seems to have had any eye for suffering. 
It is only in her last novel—Persuasion—that she addresses 
herself to it at all. Of all our earlier novelists, the Brontés alone 
seem to have exercised the modern faculty for sympathy and for 
suffering, and their morbid organisations render them exceptional to 
their time. 

The sympathy of present Fiction is more manifold than it could 
ever have been, for few can sympathise with the unknown. Sympa- 
thetic a great writer must always be, but now nearly all authors are 
forced to seem sympathetic. The links of communication have girdled 
the earth. The roar of humanity rises in one great volume, hourly 
and graphically recorded. There is no escape from conscription in 
the cause of mankind. Nor can we doubt the wholesomeness of the 
sign, despite the vagaries of the school that sobs over a blackbeetle, 
while it is callous towards a man. A cheerful instance of the 
enlarged sympathies of Fiction is to be found in books written for 
children. No side of child-life (including, if the pun be permitted, 
the “side” of the modern child) is left unrepresented or unprovided, 
and the Fairy-tale took a new start with Alice in Wonderland—a 
book destined to be as undying as Don Quixote. The child-world is 
now a living organism. The formalities of the Fuirchild Family have 
vanished; “Parents” no longer need “ Assistants:” and an 
interaction between the fiction addressed to the grown-up and that 
designed especially for children is most noticeable. In the old-world 
novel children played a very small and a very vague part. In the 
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modern novel they play one distinct and convincing. The young 
lesson the old. The old have ceased to patronise the young, while the 
child, after a fashion undreamed of in ancient Greece, has become 
father of the man. 

The vibration, so to speak, of manifold modern influence quivers 
along the electric wires of modern Fiction. And yet with all the 
flashes of widened and heightened interests, with all the multi- 
tudes of their messages, with all our myriads of novels, we are 
still awaiting the great novelist of the future; one who will co- 
ordinate the chaos of these movements by spontaneous and creative 
genius; one who will make them palpable and audible, idealising 
the. real, and realising the ideals towards which they strain; one 
who, like Nature herself, will “throw out altogether and at once the 
whole system of every being and the rudiments of all the parts.” 
This-it is to embody a period. 

After all, an ordinary story is the form of the novel. That ordi- 
nary story may be heard any day in the streets. Each passer-by is 
always telling such a story, with the “ He says to me, he says,” and 
the “ Well, you see it was like this,” which any of us may hear 
any day. It is the shape given to the substance which makes it 
interpretative and lasting. The giant competition of our day, 
while it affords varieties of comedy and of tragedy unknown to 
our forefathers, has so far hindered any single masterful present- 
ment. Of making many books there is no end. There are two 
antidotes which may in the near future remedy the relaxation of 
fibre that has attended the body fictional. The one is a revived 
sense of national unity and of national purpose. The other, an 
improved standard of criticism. Of late there has been a sort of 
indifference which has produced the indifferent. And there have 
been too many cliques of mutual admiration; too much “log- 
rolling” in the commerce of unabashed advertisement. National 
compactness, critical insight and sympathy, may applaud honest 
effort, and reject the spangles of gaudy trash or the postured affec- 
tations of profundity. Nor will it prove the least service of a new 
criticism if it can also eliminate the flood of bad English that defiles 
the fountain. The voice that calls to us should be pure and true. 
This at least was once the case. With an audience far less instructed 
than our own, the styles of Fielding and of Smollett, of Sterne, 
and even of the prolix Richardson, were such as to make their readers 
realise what a wonderful medium is the English language; how 
flexible in its solidity, how majestic in its directness. Voltaire has 
observed that the Englishman says all that he wants, the Frenchman 
all that he can. In modern literature we need somewhat more of 
the Frenchman’s imposed limit; some outward barrier of repression 
against the redundant gush that promotes quantity and impairs 
quality. Water Sicner. 

















NEGROPHILISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Many dangers confront the statesman whose task it is to lay the 
foundations of a stable settlement in South Africa. The body of 
sentiment in England, which has been called Negrophilism, counted 
for much more one hundred years ago than it does to-day. At the 
present, it is true, there are many more formidable obstacles in the 
way of a permanent peace between the Boer and British sections of 
the European population. Immediately the greatest, at the present 
hour, are to be reckoned the ideals of Boer domination and British 
exclusion still entertained by the Young Afrikander party—the party 
which cemented so strange an alliance between citizens of a self- 
governing British colony, destitute of grievances, and the Govern- 
ments of two hostile Republics, whose aim of driving the British into 
the sea came so near to transient victory. German commercial 
rivalry, and German Imperial policy, may also be reckoned on as 
permanent elements, at least for our time, in the South African 
problem. The short-sightedness of a Colonial Office which refused 
the cession, for a trivial sum, of Delagoa Bay, has made its economy 
of £14,000 cost hundreds of millions to the British taxpayer. But 
the indecision with which it permitted the south-western province 
of South Africa to pass into German hands may, in the future, have 
effects still more far-reaching. 

Nevertheless, although the immediate warping of Imperial policy 
by negrophilist sentiment in England has, largely, spent its force, its 
results remain most permanently of all burnt into the memories of the 
Boer people, and endured as the most stubborn factor in their resistance 
in the field. From the time of the manifesto of Piet Retief, in the days 
of the Great Trek of 1836, to the present hour, the fear entertained 
by the Boers, of uninstructed meddling by the Imperial Goverment 
at the instigation of negrophilist missionary societies, has never faded 
from their minds. The volcano may be extinct as regards active 
eruption, but the lava stream has left its indelible traces. 

The Boer challenges as untrue, as unscriptural, as a standing 
danger to life and property, and as a menace to the existence of 
European civilisation, the negrophilist, black-man-and-brother, theory. 
The first British Governor of the Cape, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, denounced by proclamation the ascription of equal political or 
social rights to the subject black population as an anarchicalinvention of 
French Revolutionary madmen. The first British Governor of the Trans- 
vaal, in his proclamation of 1877, expressly repudiated the pernicious 
doctrine of according to Kaffir savages social or political rights for 
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which they are unfitted by nature. But between these two public 
declarations of Imperial administrators, negrophilist sentiment had 
run a course of eighty years, warping at every turn the Imperial 
policy, and driving home the conviction to the Boer mind that such 
ignorance of the facts of existence, as the Imperial policy evidenced, 
could only argue utter failure of the ruling classes of the United 
Kingdom to permanently sustain the burthen of Empire. For these 
errors of our rulers of the past, citizens of the Empire have to suffer 
to-day. 

The history of this pseudo-humanitarian, black-man-and-brother, 
theory still lacks an historian. Its immediate application, of course, 
is only within the last few generations; but the springs of its 
existence must be traced far back in the life of the European race. 
The Roman freedman who wrote “ Humanum nihil a me alienum 
puto,” voiced the sentiment of one of the world-religions then over- 
spreading the Roman State. The Stoic concept “‘ Omnes homines 
natura sequales sunt” expressed a similiar barrier-ignoring formula. 
The conception of the Christian Church, of the equality of right of all 
men to the prospect of salvation in the next world, and to charity and 
human justice in this, had a similar levelling effect. Sir Henry Maine, 
in one of the most interesting of his essays, shows how this formula 
of the Church became a commonplace of the lawyers ; and how in the 
lawyer-led French Revolution the juristic conception of the equality 
of men before the Law became the revolutionary assertion of hitherto 
unattained political privilege—the formula descending from the 
library to the street. The equality before the tribunals of the Roman 
law, in its later developments, had, of course, more origins than 
Oriental world-religion, or Stoic postulate, or Christian world-brother- 
hood. The measureless distance from the Cesar which separated the 
ordinary citizen from the shadow of the Imperial majesty, rendered 
insignificant to the Imperial functionaries, administering justice 
from so dizzy a height, ordinary gradations of rank. From the top 
of Mont Blanc minor elevations appear a plain. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the ball thrown from the 
votary of Isis to the Stoic philosopher, from the Stoic to the Christian, 
from the Canonist to the Civilian, from the Civilian to the French 
lawyer, from the French lawyer to his follower, the Revolutionary of 
the street, was caught up by the English Church missionary. Equal 
right to common religion, equal right to justice, equal right to sal- 
vation in the next world, equality before the tribunals of the law, 
equality in political right—all this vast heritage of unfounded as- 
sumption was accepted as undisputed, and indisputable, by the 
zealous missionary from England, who added to it, as a fine flower 
of a crowning wreath, the right of the Kaffir to social equality. 

The shrinking of the world through the increase of the means of 
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communication, the extension of the art of sailing ships, of course, 
was the unnoted cause of the too disastrous applications to the non- 
European world of the European conceptions of equality. The 
Charter of Saint Louis emancipating the serfs of the royal domain 
declares, “ All men are born free and equal”; but it may be safely 
believed that members of the European community alone were en- 
visaged in this sweeping proclamation, preluding through the centuries 
the very words of the declaration of American Independence. The 
first instance, in the political world, of the ignoring of the indelible 
cleavage between European and non-European is the decree of the 
French Revolutionary Assembly, conferring the franchise on the 
blacks of Hayti. The last, and most painful, instance, of the ignor- 
ing of this deathless incompatibility, was the English missionaries’ 
precept and example, of the intermarriage of black and white. 
They had been preceded, it is true, in this funereal path, by the 
Portuguese missionaries on the East coast, who, after four centuries, 
have succeeded in destroying one of the most vigorous of the 
European strains—the Visigoth Kelt of Portugal, who, under Prince 
Henry the Navigator, first uplifted the banner of European ex- 
ploration over the world. 

One is assured on all sides in England that the domination of 
Exeter Hall over British public opinion is a thing of the past, and 
that aggressive negrophilism no longer bears unchallenged sway over 
colonial affairs. Assuming that this is true, as is to be hoped it is, 
what I wish to point out is that most Boers are by no means assured 
that it is true. One most evil legacy of three generations of negro- 
philist blundering is to be found in the ever-present apprehension 
of the Boers of British uninstructed interference. This is a solid 
impermeable fact, good for our time. 

What, then, is the Boer theory of the position of the black man in 
South Africa? It is that he is entitled to justice at the hands of 
Europeans; but that what justice awards in his case is not a position 
of equality with Europeans, but one of tutelage, under a Govern- 
ment directed by European ideas. One need not go so far as to say 
that the Boer agrees with the typical Brahmin’s challenge of the 
commonplace formula—* All men are free and equal’”’—-precisely on 
the Brahmin’s ground that a Brahmin is entitled to more happiness 
than any one else. The Boer variant of the Roman formula would be 
that all Europeans are free and equal. Practical recognition of this 
position would go far to reconcile them to the presence of the British 
Uitlander. 

Again, there is something to be said, even now, for the Boer appre- 
hension as to British uninstructed negrophilist interference. What 
is the evidence they present to one to substantiate their view? To 
residents in the Cape Colony, the existence of the Kaffir vote is always 
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taken as indicative of a policy opposed to Boer ideals. The Boer 
view is that the key of the citadel has been given away, in according 
to any section of the black men political rights. Boers also loudly 
ehallenge the police administration of such places as Cape Town, in 
relation to Kaffirs. So far has the reaction from the days of slavery 
proceeded that Kaffirs have practical impunity for what is, in a 
country like South Africa, a very serious offence; that of jostling 
Europeans in the streets, and practically forcing them off the foot- 
path. One is assured that no white man dare resist, with the 
certainty of being arrested by the police, incarcerated in prison for 
the night, and fined by the magistrate in the morning ; the blameless 
Kaffir being always assumed by the justice to be in the right. Lastly, 
the recent repeal in the Transvaal of the so-called Pass Laws, under 
which a strict system of registration of natives was enforced, is regarded 
by Boers as the reversal of one of the cardinal features of their native 
policy ; held by them to be essential to the safety of European life 
and property, and the preservation of law and order. The famous 
manifesto of Piet Retief, the Boer leader of the Great Trek of 1836, 
expressly recites as a grievance the flooding of the country with 
“turbulent and dishonest vagrants.” 

The fact that British South African sentiment, and indeed the 
sentiment of all Europeans of South African experience (with very 
few and inconsiderable exceptions), coincides with that of the Boers 
in this matter really deserves all the possible attention that Imperial 
statesmen can devote to it. I am not one of those who have ever 
prophesied impossible alliances, between Boer and British South 
Africans, against the Imperial Government. British South Africans 
are all too conscious of their heritage of great privilege in the citizen- 
ship of the world-wide Empire. And, on the Boer side, all the 
really enlightened Boers, such as the leaders of the peace party in 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein, all Boers in fact not beguiled by the 
fantastic and selfish mirage of a domination of one section of the 
European race over another, fully realise the vast services to peace 
and order and civilisation rendered by the fleets of the Great Sea 
Power. Nevertheless, the bands that hold together South Africa 
to the rest of the Empire cannot be made too strong; and every 
legitimate step should be taken by Imperial statesmen to strengthen 
the sentiment of unity in the Empire by showing that deference to 
the public sentiment of Europeans on the spot to which their greater 
experience entitles them. 

There is one ground, not hitherto sufficiently touched upon, that 
leads us to hope that in the future there will be less uninstructed 
interference with the conduct of native affairs. That is, that there 
has been a very marked alteration, if not of ideals, at least of 
prescribed courses, on the part of various Missionary Societies of 
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all branches of the Christian Church. Not even the Société 
Evangélique de Paris, the pioneers of French missionary enterprise 
in Basutoland, now recommend intermarriage between black and 
white. Nor do the missionaries of the London Missionary Society 
(name of doom in Boer ears) ; nor do those of the Scottish Missionary 
Society, whose precept some generations ago was unfortunately 
followed by example. From Jesuits in Matabeleland and Trappists 
in Natal, I have ascertained that the same method is pursued; that 
is to say, that there is no active encouragement of marriages between 
black and white; although the validity of such a union is not denied 
by the Church. It seems more than a subject for pity that a 
similar view was not acted upon four hundred years ago by those 
early missionaries, who, on the east coast of Africa, inspired though 
they were by motives of Christian humility and concern for the 
spiritual elevation of the black man, contributed so greatly to the 
deterioration and destruction of the noble Portuguese nation. 
Another ground for hope for the future is the increasing per- 
ception, now everywhere manifest among missionary centres, that 
not literary training, but training to labour, is what is required as the 
first European lesson to the black man. One sees evidence of this 
theory in practice; alike in German Trappist monastery and French 
mission of the Société Evangélique. Lastly, most missionaries view 
with anything but approval, and indeed see a grave political danger 
in the movement of the last few years among natives, trained to be 
ministers of any Christian Church, to form themselves into a separate 
Kaffir Church of South Africa. One reads of the importation from 
the United States of America of a negro bishop of an African 
Episcopal Church. I may add, in passing, that Boers of all parties 
regard this proceeding with grave disapproval—a disapproval first 
expressed to me by President Steyn. 

If we now come to practical suggestions as to the policy which 
should be pursued by the Imperial Government in any legislative or 
administrative steps to be taken in the new colonies, I would suggest 
first and foremost that as little change as possible should be intro- 
duced in the laws of the Republics, as regards the political and social 
status and the administrative treatment of the natives. No one 
supposes that there is any danger in a British colony in South 
Africa of any unfair or harsh treatment of the subject Kaffir race. 
In fact, the presumption the other way is violent. But it is admitted 
by all Europeans that the Boers understand the natives in a way no 
other people of European descent can; and this, indeed, is natural 
enough, considering that the experience of the Boer as regards the 
natives stretches now over a period of two centuries and a-half, since 
the first landing of Jan Van Riebeck at the foot of Table Mountain. 
The Kaffir, so far from being a man and a brother, is rightly 
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described by the Boers as a man and a child. Strict justice he 
appreciates as much as a child does; weakness or indecision he 
despises; strength he admires even beyond justice. Home-staying 
Britons cannot too fully realise, what is a commonplace among all 
South Africans, that Boer masters get more willing and loyal 
servants from the Kaffir tribes than any Englishman. As regards 
isolated cases of cruelty, no doubt there have been too many 
such, and the British administration should crush them with 
unsparing rigour, just as it should repress cruelty to European 
children. 

It has been announced that the Transvaal Grondwet, the so-called 
Constitution of 1857, has recently been repealed by proclamation of 
the High Commissioner. In that historic document the founders of 
the Boer Republic of the Vaal River set out in good square terms 
their theory of the status of the Kaffir. ‘‘ The people will endure no 
equality of black and white in Church or in State.” Neither in 
Church nor in State, nor indeed in birth or in death, in war or in 
marriage, in the streets or in the fields, in the meeting-house or in the 
court-house. This principle of the repealed Grondwet might well be 
re-enacted. 

The Pass Law of the Transvaal Republic has also, it is announced, 
been repealed ; whether in whole or in part, I have not been able to 
ascertain. The Law in its principle is supported by British South 
Africans as much as by the Boers. People at home cannot realise 
the practical difficulty of identifying wandering Kaffirs, who have 
no fixed residence or property, whose dark features are indistinguish- 
able to Europeans, until the latter have been a long time in the 
country, whose dusky hue lends itself very easily to facilitating 
crimes of violence committed at night, and whose savage passions, 
delighting in bloodshed and murder as pastimes, know no restraint 
from the inherited habits of order and humanity spreading over 
Europe for so many untold generations. In Europe these restraints 
are too often found inefficient and inoperative. But among the 
Kaffirs they are non-existent. A savage thinks that to brain a 
European with a knobkerry for the sake of getting possession of his 
money is as normal an operation as killing a springbok for break- 
fast; possibly a little more so, as the European has had the effrontery 
to interfere with his tribal pastimes of witch-finding, plunder, and 
inter-tribal massacre. 

The Pass Law in essence consists simply in the enforcement on 
every Kaffir of the possession of an official passport establishing his 
identity. In what other way is a Kaffir to be identified ? In prin- 
ciple it is no other than the system in force on the Continent; that 
is, of requiring persons subject to military service to carry docu- 
ments attesting their identity. The état civi/ of every citizen of France 
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is a matter of the most careful scrutiny and registration. The 
system is unfamiliar, of course, in England, on account of military 
service having gone into desuetude ; but it is regarded as a hardship 
by no law-abiding citizen on the Continent. 

Of course no one supports harsh and arbitrary treatment of Kaffirs 
who have lost their pass, or have any other valid excuse for not hav- 
ing complied with the law. Also, the extreme to which the Pass 
Law was pressed, of requiring from the Kaffir, not merely the State 
certificate of his identity, but a special written pass, signed by his 
employer, on each occasion on which he should appear out of doors 
after curfew, might conceivably be relaxed. But, even as to this, 
one feels inclined to suggest there should be no undue haste. 

The municipal regulations, in force in the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, prohibiting Kaffirs from walking on the foot-path, 
should be retained. No Johannesburgers who have had experience 
of Cape Town will be found to controvert this position. If some 
home politicians have doubt as to its advisability, let them remember 
that it is endorsed by the legislation and practice of that most British, 
and most Imperialist, province of Natal. 

The Curfew Law, requiring Kaffir inhabitants of the towns to 
remain indoors after sunset, should also be retained in principle, 
whatever modification should be made in practice. Here, again, 
another strange ignoring of the facts of European history is trace- 
able in current popular fallacies. For many centuries the ancestors 
of present Europeans lived under a system of which the curfew was 
an incident; a system, the fruits of which survive in the settled 
character of the mass of the European people, rendering the curfew 
no longer necessary. 

On one line of policy underlying the laws of the late Republics, 
it is satisfactory to think there can be no difference of opinion. It 
is admitted that the principle of the liquor laws, as regards the 
supply of alcoholic liquor to the Kaffirs, is entirely sound, and 
sanctioned by South African experience. And this, however defec- 
tive, might be the actual administration of that law. No greater 
measure of humanity can be devised than the total prohibition of 
the sale of alcohol to the Kaffirs. Their physical and moral degra- 
dation are the inevitable result of tolerating this iniquitous traffic. 
I am not here concerned with the objection to the liquor traffic which 
springs from a perception of its effect in lessening the reliable 
supply of labour for the mines. I am fully aware that in South 
Africa, as in England, suggestions of moral reform are often 
curiously allied with the economic interests of the reformers ; 
whether materialising in increased capacity for labour or in aug- 
mented efficiency in meeting dressmakers’ bills. It is rather the 
welfare of the Kaffirs themselves one should consider. Therefore, 
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the legalising of the sale to the Kaffirs of their own Kaffir beer, a 
beverage to which they are accustomed, and which is quite inno- 
cuous in its effects, is the line on which legislation should be based. 
Total prohibition should be levelled only against the supply of 
European alcoholic beverages. 

One principle of the Boer laws with reference to the Kaffir should 
certainly not be interfered with, that of the infliction of the penalty 
of death for offences against white women. This is not a subject 
which it is necessary to dilate on ; but all of South African experience 
are agreed that it is an absolute necessity of existence for Europeans. 
Carrying revolvers is not always sufficient ; there must be in addition, 
the spectacle to the savage Kaffirs, denizens of the towns, of the 
consequence of infringing the inviolable status of the European. 

The hut tax is the outcome of a policy as to which, in view of its 
present adoption in other British territories, it is possibly not neces- 
sary to dwell at length. The modifying of the law so as to make 
the impost remissible on proof of the Kaffirs having performed a 
certain amount of labour during the year is held fully justifiable 
by those who regard the training to labour as the real education 
suitable to the black man. Personally, however, I do not think it 
necessary to argue the question from this point of view. I have 
always failed to see on what ground the blameless Kaffir should be 
held exempt from contributing to the expense of government. The 
physical exertion, the loss of lives, the expenditure of treasure, 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and order have always 
fallen upon the shoulders of Europeans. The benefits have not been 
confined to Europeans. Peace, the cessation of inter-tribal strife, the 
abolition of the possibility to each Kaffir of being smelled out by 
the witch-finder, or of being knobkerried or otherwise bedevilled by 
the chiefs, have been essential and inevitable consequences of the 
establishing of the peace which is European. What reason is there 
why the Kaffir should not contribute to the expense involved in the 
securing for him of these benefits ? 

M. J. Farre.y. 
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Amona the humanitarian movements for which the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been conspicuous none, perhaps, has proved a greater boon 
to mankind than that which led to the Geneva Convention. It was 
in the summer of 1864, nearly forty years ago, that the Congress 
took place which regulated the first international attempt to mitigate 
the horrors of war and to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. 
The man in whose mind the thought ripened has an everlasting 
claim to our gratitude, and was worthy to receive the Nobel Prize 
for peace allocated for the first time last December." M. Henri 
Dunant, a member of an old Genevese family, who devoted his 
life to good works, found himself accidentally near Solferino on the 
24th June, 1859, when the battle took place in which more than 
40,000 men were either killed or wounded. He describes the 
terrible scenes of which he was an eye-witness, the utter helpless- 
ness of the military ambulances to cope with such a vast amount 
of misery; the lack of water to slake the thirst of the wounded 
and dying, during the hot June days; the total inadequacy of the 
number of medical appliances which might have saved innumerable 
lives. And afterwards, when the wounded had been removed in 
carts to Castiglione and other neighbouring towns and distributed 
over hospitals, churches, private houses, and when the necessaries 
of life were plentiful, the number of hands, and especially of capable 
trained hands, to minister to the sufferers was wholly insufficient. 
‘There was water, there was food, and yet the wounded died of 
hunger and thirst; there was lint in abundance, but hands were 
wanting to lay it over the wounds.” M. Dunant ministered himself, 
and enlisted men and women who were only too eager to assist. 
All was done that improvised voluntary help could do, but no 
amount of good will could make up for want of organisation, and 
in most cases want of knowledge. The wounded enemy, too, 
though on the whole well treated, was in those days at the mercy of 
the conquered. 

Some of us may remember the shock of horror and pity which the 
Souvenir de Solferino sent through the civilised world on its appear- 
ance in 1862. It was at once translated into English, German, 
Italian, Dutch. M. Dunant proposed in his book that societies 
should be started in every country in time of peace, which should 

(1) The prize, worth 208,000 francs, was divided between him and M. Frederic 
Passy, well known for his peace propaganda. 
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make it their object to train nurses, and to have at their disposal all 
the necessary appliances, so that when war broke out voluntary aid 
for the wounded should at once be forthcoming, and assist the mili- 
tary in a task with which they were unable to grapple alone. The 
splendid work of Florence Nightingale and the Grand Duchess 
Helena in the Crimean War had shown what private efforts could 
do. To organise such efforts into a system by which they should be 
available at all times was the proposal of M. Dunant. The first 
principle should be—and this was, in fact, the crucial point—that the 
wounded and their attendants should be recognised as neutrals. In 
M. Dunant’s own country, Switzerland, the proposal was at once 
favourably received by the Genevese Society of Public Utility, of 
which he was a member, and M. Gustave Moynier, the president, 
and a committee was formed to consider, and report on, the subject. 
It constantly happens that when the times are ripe for an idea it 
finds expression in more than one country. Thus a similar scheme 
was drawn up by a Commission during the Secession War in America, 
and this facilitated the formation of the Red Cross Association. 

M. Dunant was indefatigable in his exertions to induce the 
Governments of Europe to enter into his project. He brought it 
forward at the Statistical Congress at Berlin in September, 1863, 
supported by his friend Dr. Basting, of the Dutch Grenadiers, who 
had translated the Sourenir de Solferino, and who was taking an 
active part in forwarding M. Dunant’s scheme in Holland. The 
late Emperor Frederick—at that time the German Crown Prince— 
summoned M. Dunant to Potsdam, and urged him to persevere. 
The War Minister, Yon Roon, agreed with his views regarding the 
neutralising of the wounded and their attendants, forming volunteer 
ambulance corps, and establishing a universal charity flag. The King’s 
brother, Prince Charles, Grand Master of the Order of Johanniter, 
also gave his strong support. The Grand Duke of Baden had been 
the first to send M. Dunant a donation for starting a fund for 
the wounded. Meanwhile the Genevese Committee, of which M. 
Dunant was a member, had summoned an international conference 
for October, when thirty-six representatives of European States 
assembled under the presidency of General Dufour and M. Moynier. 
Their views diverged a great deal, but a provisional programme was 
agreed upon for further consideration. 

Having secured the adhesion of the Emperor Napoleon IILI., as 
well as that of other sovereigns, the Committee requested the Swiss 
Federal Council to call together a diplomatic Conference; and they 
prepared a legal document embracing the original programme to 
serve 9s basis for the discussions. In August, 1864, the Conference 
met, and after due deliberation the delegates signed the Geneva 
Convention on the 22nd August. Ratifications were subsequently 
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exchanged at Berne among nine Powers; and others gave their 
adhesion at a later date. 

The Articles of the Convention codified those humanitarian prin- 
ciples in regard to the wounded which had been already recognised by 
special treaties in the past. The leading idea was that the wounded 
enemy was no longer an enemy and that all wounded were to be 
nursed and tended alike, irrespective of nationality or creed. The 
doctors, nurses and attendants shared in the neutrality; as 
long as they pursued their avocations, taking no part in the 
war, they might neither be killed nor taken prisoners, and the 
material of the ambulances was inalienable. The Convention was 
on its first trial in the war of ’66, for though Austria had not yet 
signed it, the King of Prussia issued a proclamation to his troops 
that they should conduct themselves towards the Austrians in accord- 
ance with the humanitarian principles dictated by the Convention. 
M. Dunant was invited to Berlin on the return of the victorious 
army. The King said to him, “ Now, M. Dunant, are you satisfied 
with me? I have put your work into practical execution. I was the 
first monarch in Europe who supported your views already when you 
came to Berlin in 1863. Indeed, I did not know then that we should 
need it so soon. We have done for the Austrian wounded what we 
could. They were better cared for than our own.” The Committee 
which, by its labours, had brought about these great results, has 
acted ever since as a permanent international committee, under the 
able presidency of M. Gustave Moynier, who has lately been elected 
a member of the French Institute. 

The character of its work had been from the first twofold ; one of 
its objects being to create and develop Red Cross Societies and 
provide a link among them, while the other concerned an important 
reform in international law, which, having been brought about, had 
to be actively watched in its application—a delicate task requiring all 
the skill of diplomacy. It was in the nature of things that where so 
many different nations were concerned agreement could only have 
been arrived at on a very broad basis; and it was soon found that there 
were omissions in the Convention which made a revision desirable, 
but the difficulty lay in the fact that it was not within the competence 
of the Red Cross Societies to revise it, as this could only be done by a 
meeting of delegates from all the Governments who had signed the 
Convention. 

At the first International Red Cross Conference, which was held at 
Paris in 1867, a revision was proposed and a diplomatic congress was 
convened at Geneva the following year to considerit. The delegates 
agreed to add a few supplementary clauses to some of the articles, 
rather than revise the Convention; and to extend its principles to naval 
warfare. The clauses, however, owing to delays and the breaking 
out of the war of 1870, were never ratified by the Powers and have, 
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therefore, no force of law, and it was only at the Peace Conference in 
1899 that it was definitely settled to apply the principles of the 
Geneva Convention to the Navy. 

International Conferences of the Red Cross Societies were held at 
Berlin in 1869, at Geneva in 1884, at Carlsruhe in 1887, in Rome 
in 1892, and in Vienna in 1897.' 

At Berlin a few points were raised in connection with the 
Convention, and a wish was expressed by the delegates that some 
of its provisions should be amplified, but at subsequent conferences 
the Societies abstained from debating a subject which lay outside 
their competence, and belonged to the domain of diplomacy. The 
discussions included such subjects as internal organisation, the 
improvements in hygiene, surgical and medical appliances, the 
training of nurses; the relation of the Red Cross to the Army; the 
spreading of the knowledge of the Geneva Convention among the 
soldiers; the measures to be taken against the abuse of the neutral 
emblem. In order to protect the dead and wounded from plunder and 
ill-treatment it was suggested at the Congress of 1884 that the Com- 
manders, on entering the enemy’s country, should proclaim the punish- 
ment which would be meted out to the offenders. Another difficult 
question was the identification of the dead; it had been found eight 
months after the Battle of Koniggratz that 1,500 dead were still 
unidentified,” the soldiers having thrown away their marks of recog- 
nition, which they regarded with a superstitious fear. An inter- 
change of ideas on all these subjects was instructive and strengthened 
the bond which unites the nations in this work of charity, and it is a 
matter for regret that our National Society, which has such a 
splendid record, does not keep more closely in touch with the 
international side of the work by sending delegates to the Con- 
ferences. 

Forty-three countries, in and out of Europe, have now signed the 
Convention, and in most of these the Red Cross renders valuable 
services in time of peace as wellas war. Japan, which joined in 1886, 
showed that in this matter also she is in the forefront of civilisation. 
In publishing the eight Articles with all the necessary explanations, 
the Ministry of War issued an order that the officers should give a 
weekly address on the subject to the soldiers, so that even in the 
excitement of battle they might never forget the fundamental prin- 
ciple that not only the wounded, but the persons and the material 
connected with the care of them were neutral. In the war with 
China, Japan declared at the outset that she would adhere to the 
Convention, in spite of the fact that China had not joined it; and 


(1) The Seventh Conference was opened at St. Petersburg on May 29th. 
(2) The Identification Department at Pretoria, organised in the late war by Professor 
Molengraaff, has done very important work in that line. 
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the Japanese ambulances did most creditable work. When the revolt 
of the Boxers broke out two hospital ships were ready to be sent out 
at once to Taku, and a service of transport for sick and wounded 
was organised between that port and Japan. 

The Emperor and Empress take a practical interest in the Red 
Cross Society. The great ladies of the country learn the theory 
and practice of nursing in a school connected with it. No difference 
is made in the nursing of officers and soldiers—and besides physical 
comforts, books, newspapers, and writing materials are provided. The 
Society counts 760,000 members and is celebrating this year its 
twenty-five years’ Jubilee. 

While Japan accepted the emblem of the Cross, it was not so with 
Turkey. Though she had joined the convention in 1865, she notified 
to the signatory Powers during the Servian War that she had adopted 
the Crescent. This was, of course, an infringement of Article 7, which 
prescribes the Red Cross; but there was no time to submit the 
question to an international Conference, and Russia, who had mean- 
while thrown herself into the fray, agreed to accept the substitution 
of the Crescent, provided Turkey respected the Red Cross of her 
adversaries. 

If, on the one hand, the Red Cross is in most countries increasing 
in efficiency, the experiences of some of the Red Cross Societies in 
South Africa, especially that of the Netherlands, have, on the other 
hand once more clearly shown that there are omissions in the 
Convention which, under certain circumstances, make it a dead letter. 
When the war broke out the Netherlands Red Cross offered its ser- 
vices to both belligerents. Lord Salisbury sent a polite refusal on 
the ground that the British Red Cross Society had already made 
what was believed to be sufficient provision for the wounded of 
British troops. ‘I am further desired to point out,” wrote the 
Chargé d’ Affaires at the Hague to the President of the Netherlands 
Red Cross, “‘ that the Netherland Society will thereby be enabled to 
give a greater amount of aid to the sick and wounded of the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State, and to add that the 
British Society is very desirous of affording assistance and co-opera- 
tion to their colleagues of Foreign Red Cross Societies to whatever 
extent the circumstances may permit.” 

The Netherlands Red Cross Society sent out originally two 
ambulances, one for the South African Republic and one for the 
Orange Free State. A third was sent subsequently to replenish the 
other two—a fourth, subsidized by a committee at Petersburg, was 
organised by the local Red Cross committee at Amsterdam, and went 
by the name of Russian-Dutch Ambulance, and another was sent 
by the Red Cross at Samarang, in the Dutch Indies. All these 
were in charge of experienced doctors and qualified nurses and were 
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provided with the latest appliances and all the necessary comforts for 
sick and wounded. 

The South African Republic had organised a Red Cross Society at 
the time of the Raid, and had signed the Geneva Convention on the 
invitation of England in 1896; but after that it stagnated, and 
nothing was done until the end of the summer of 1899, when war 
seemed inevitable, and arrangements were made; these, however, 
proved wholly insufficient. In the Free State the organisation was 
not much better. The Transvaal Red Cross was afterwards replaced 
by a Medical Commission which superintended and regulated the 
whole of the medical service. The work of the ambulances was 
extremely difficult on account of the enormous size of the field of 
action, the uncertainty of the movements of the Boers, their extreme 
mobility during the second stage of the war; when, as the Dutch 
Red Cross Report says, no one knew in the morning where they were 
going to sleep at night. It follows that the records present an 
almost ceaseless going to and fro of hospital trains, ambulances, 
doctors and nurses. Dr. Bierens de Haan, at the request of Com- 
mandant General Botha, accompanied General Spruijt in the Heidel- 
berg district, and lived for seven months chiefly in a Boer cart or in 
the saddle, he and his staff doing everything themselves—cooking, 
washing, mending their clothes, shoes and harness, and being always 
on the spot to give immediate aid to the wounded. 

Dr. Lingbeek, who was in charge of the first ambulance, began on 
his arrival in the Transvaal by securing the Staatsmeisjes School 
(Girls’ School) at Pretoria for a base hospital, and while his colleagues 
—Professor Korteweg and Dr. Vinkhuyzen—put it in working 
order, he proceeded to Natal with a view to organising a hospital 
in the neighbourhood of Ladysmith during the siege. He selected 
a deserted farm at Modderspruit, Pepworth’s Farm, and was enabled 
to undertake the nursing of sick and wounded north of the Klip 
river. The second ambulance, under Dr. Koster, first class army 
doctor, took Harrismith for its base, and established a field hospital 
near Potgieter’s farm and Smithcrossing, half-an-hour’s ride from 
Ladysmith, and in close proximity to the Free State laagers. It is 
difficult in a short space to do justice to the work of the doctors and 
nurses. My present object is to show what some of the neutral 
ambulances did for the British sick and wounded. 

On the 7th June, Dr. Lingbeek opened a hospital on the Delagoa 
Bay line at Nooit-Gedacht, and was asked by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to look after the sick British prisoners. He soon had to return 
to Europe and left it in charge of Dr. Macleod, but before his 


departure he received the following letters, which speak for them- 
selves :— 
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* Camp NooiT-GEDACHT, 
“ 25th June, 1900. 
“*Dr. LINGBEEK, 

‘DEAR Sir,—Hearing that you are leaving this to-morrow, I write on behalf 
of the prisoners of war here to thank you for your care of them, and for the in- 
valuable help the ambulance has been. In fact, without it their condition would 
indeed have been pitiable. 

‘* With many thanks, I remain, 
“ Yours truly, 
‘“¢Basit SPRAGGE, Lt.-Col.’ 


‘‘ BritisH PRIsoNERS’ CAMP, Noorr-GEDACHT, 
‘© 25th June, 1900. 
“We, the undersigned, are truly thankful to Dr. Lingbeek and the staff of the 
Netherlands Ambulance who had medical charge of the prisoners, for the great 
care, kindness, and courtesy shown to the British prisoners of war during their 
stay at Nooit-Gedacht. 
‘* (Signed) 

‘*JoHN MarspDeEn, Colour-Sergt., 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers, 

‘*T. DonNELLY, Colour-Sergt., Glo’ster Regt., 

“J, Stranpscoms, Colour-Sergt., Suffolk Regt.” 


Dr. Macleod worked extremely hard with a very small staff, and 
remained at Nooit-Gedacht till the approach of the British troops on 
the 29th of August. He reported, 9th of August, that he had nursed 
about 100 Boers, and more than 300 British prisoners, of whom one 
Boer and three English had died. “Although I was extremely 
busy,” he says at a later date, “I shall always look back with 
pleasure on the time at Nooit-Gedacht. ... In regard to the 
Tommies, I liked them much better than I expected; as patients I 
have nothing but good to say of them. They are orderly, polite, 
clean as a rule, grateful for what is done for them. And we had 
them of every sort and kind, the genuine Tommies of the Irish 
Fusiliers, the Suffolk and Gloucester Regiments, as well as the 
Yeomanry, the amateur soldiers, more or less gentlemen, as some- 
times appeared.” His work was no less appreciated than that of 
Dr. Lingbeek, as the following note shows :— 


* Noorr-GEpDAcuT, Z.A.R., 
** August 29th, 1900. 

“Dear Dr. MActzop,—I must write you a line before you go, as I hear your 
ambulance is leaving to-day, to say how much we all appreciate the great kind- 
ness and attention shown to all our sick and wounded by yourself and your 
nursing staff. Nothing could have exceeded the kindness shown to one and all, 
and we feel very grateful for the same. 

** Hoping we may meet again under happier circumstances, 
‘* Yours very truly, 
“ Basit SPRAGGE.” 


In the meantime, Dr. Bierens de Haan, who had undertaken the 
charge of the first ambulance after the departure of Dr. Lingbeek, 
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had been nursing British wounded and enteric patients in the 
hospital at Pretoria till some time after the British occupation. At 
an earlier period of the war, Dr. van Leersum, of the Netherlands 
Russian Ambulance, had organised a hospital at Kroonstad where 
he had the care of 150 British officers and soldiers, and his colleague, 
Dr. Romyn, had been attending the prisoners at Waterval, who 
numbered 3,400, and among whom there were 100 cases of enteric 
fever. 

The Doctors, in their reports, frequently speak of the civility and 
consideration with which the military authorities treated them ; but 
there were exceptions which showed that either the rules of the 
Geneva Convention were not known or not understood—thus more 
than once the Netherlands flag was pulled down by order of British 
officers, though it is obligatory by Article 7 that the ambulances 
should have their national flag side by side with the Red Cross 
Flag." Some ambulances were confiscated or detained to their great 
inconvenience ; when it was, however, pointed out to the military 
authorities that those acts were in contravention of Articles 3 and 4, 
they were in most cases released with an apology and compensated 
for their losses. 

Dr. Koster, in his report, tells of some unpleasant experiences 
which culminated in his being sent with the men of his staff to 
Ceylon. When, after the relief of Ladysmith, he went to that 
town to ask the General in command for a passport to enable him to 
join General Prinsloo’s laager at Van Reenen’s Pass, he met with a 
refusal, he was made to sign a paper engaging him to hold no com- 
munication with the Boer forces, and he was ordered to bring his 
ambulance to Ladysmith to nurse the sick and wounded Boers. He 
vainly protested. Next day a Captain with ox waggons arrived ; 
and he and his staff had hurriedly to break up the Field Hospital 
under a hot African sun and were carried off with their patients and 
goods to the Intombi Camp, the Ladysmith Hospital. The day 
after their arrival an order came that all their provisions would be 
confiscated. Dr. Koster wrote a strong protest to the Commanding 
General, stating that the British Government at the outset of the 
war had refused the assistance of the Netherlands Red Cross, and 
that being now practically a prisoner in his hands, and moreover 
threatened with confiscation, he urgently requested that in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Geneva Convention, he and his staff and 
patients might be allowed to proceed to Van Reenen’s Pass. The 
answer Dr. Koster received from the chief of the staff was that the 


(1) As the neutral ambulances were not specially provided for in the Convention, 
there seems some doubt as to whether ‘‘the national flag ’’ should be that of the neutral 
Power or that of the country which it is assisting. This point should be cleared up at 


the next Diplomatic Conference. 
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ambulance had been found without transport and had been there- 
fore brought within the British lines, and that there was no room in 
the hospitals for the sick and wounded Boer prisoners, put in charge 
of Dr. Koster. As soon as they had sufficiently recovered, his 
ambulance would be permitted to return; and there was no intention 
of confiscating its provisions. 

A German ambulance had been detained in the same manner, but 
after a few days both were released on condition that one of them 
should stay to nurse the Boers. This Dr. Koster reluctantly agreed 
to do, and after being delayed three weeks, he went to Pretoria. 
His first care was to provide temporary medical aid for the British 
prisoners at Waterval, for which he had been urgently requested. 
He soon, however, left for Winberg, to join Dr. van der Goot who 
had organised a hospital there, and he attended some of the prisoners 
taken at Sanna’s Post, who were suffering from enteric fever. He 
speaks of the great interest the Burghers took in the prisoners, supply- 
ing them most liberally with comforts. But when the British troops 
entered the town, the shops were closed and the burghers stopped 
their gifts, so that it became difficult to provide for the British 
soldiers who now crowded the hospital—some 150 sick and wounded, 
among whom was Lieutenant Cameron, who died the first day. 
“Still we succeeded,’ he says, “ owing to the provisions we had 
received from Pretoria, and all were very grateful, I am told, for 
our help at a moment when the medical service of the British Army 
fell short completely.’”’ After a time, however, the nurses became 
overworked and the demands so great that he gave over the Hospital 
and asked permission to depart with his ambulance. This being 
granted, he went to Kroonstad, which he found occupied by British 
troops, and, like Winberg, with all the shops closed. Here he was 
again nearly detained by force, but he managed to get to Heilbron, 
trying to remain in touch with the flying Boer army, and after a 
difficult and eventful journey he reached Pretoria. The Govern- 
ment had departed and there was for several days complete anarchy, 
which General Botha by strong measures succeeded in putting down. 
Dr. Koster stayed on for some weeks after the British occupation, 
giving what assistance he could, and then asked for a permit to go 
with an ambulance to Middelburg, in conjunction with other doctors, 
to join the Boer army. Before leaving Pretoria, he had been asked 
to take a few private letters, and unfortunately, he agreed to do this. 
He says that he made no secret of the fact and did not realise that 
he was committing a breach of neutrality. The British authorities, 
knowing about the letters, might, he adds, have warned him. He 
and his staff were dumbfounded when, on arriving half-way to 
Irene, they were arrested. There isa discrepancy between the British 
account and Dr. Koster’s of what followed, owing, no doubt, to a 
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misunderstanding. He and his assistants understood that they were 
asked for the letters they carried, which they gave up. They were 
arrested again at Irene, and were asked if their ambulance contained 
letters and ammunition. They handed over their letters and revolvers ; 
the ambulance was then searched and they received the following 
declaration from the Commander at Irene:—* The ambulance in 
charge of Dr. Koster has been searched at Irene and found correct.” 
Dr. Koster said he enclosed this certificate in his statement of the 
case to the Consul-General of the Netherlands at Cape Town, but it 
was not found when the letter reached the censor, who made an 
annotation to that effect. At Kaalfontein they were once more 
arrested and sent back to Pretoria. 

On passing again through Irene they were entertained to dinner 
by the officers, who showed them all great courtesy, but from the 
moment they arrived at Pretoria, they were treated as prisoners of 
war. When Dr. Koster asked what his offence was he was told 
“giving information to the enemy.” In what this information 
consisted has never been elicited. 

The sequel is well known. Dr. Koster and the five men of his 
staff were sent to Ceylon, where they have been nearly two years,’ 
and the nursing sisters were shipped off to Europe, while the 
ambulance was confiscated. 

The efforts of the Dutch authorities to obtain the release of Dr. 
Koster proved vain. There is no doubt that he and some of his 
staff—two of them carried no letters at all—had acted imprudently 
and indiscreetly and committed a breach of neutrality—but was not 
the severity of the punishment out of proportion to the offence, 
especially if one remembers the unselfish devotion with which the 
Netherlands Red Cross has nursed our own sick and wounded ? 
More than a year ago the last doctors of the Netherlands ambulances 
left South Africa in order to obtain fresh supplies in Europe. Dr. 
Bierens de Haan received an urgent request to that effect from 
General Botha—but they have never been allowed to return, in spite 
of repeated attempts made by the President of the Red Cross 
through the Dutch Government. De Wet telegraphed to Holland in 
the spring of last year for a doctor and Dr. Vinkhuyzen was ready to 
go, but the Red Cross Committee could not obtain the required passport. 

In the course of the summer the Swiss fitted out an ambulance 
on the understanding that it would be allowed to proceed to the 
Boer Commandoes, but at the last moment it was stopped. The 
request from France to send out an ambulance met with a refusal, 
and the Netherlands Red Cross was equally unsuccessful. The 
Boers were deprived for a year of all outside aid from the Red 
Cross and thrown on their own resources. In cases where we were 


(1) All bat the cook, who fell ill, and was released in March, 1901. 
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victorious they no doubt left their wounded behind in our hands, and 
these were nursed with the same care as our own, but when they had 
successes what became of their wounded and ours? What medical 
assistance would Lord Methuen have had if De la Rey had not had 
the generosity to release him ? The answer comes from De la Rey 
himself. In his published report of December, 1901, to the Boer 
Government in Europe, he said, that the wounded had a hard time 
of it, that be only had one doctor left and had vainly tried to obtain 
medicines. 

There is no article in the Convention of Geneva to appeal to in 
such a case; but is it in accordance with its spirit that in a pro- 
longed war one of the two belligerents should be deprived of the 
beneficent aid of the Red Cross? Although no special provision is 
made in the articles for the ambulances of neutral powers, they have 
in previous wars always been treated on the same footing as those of 
the fighting armies. 

There are in the past examples of a generous interpretation of the 
Canvention and the reverse. In the war between Servia and Bul- 
garia in 1885, an ambulance train going from Nisch to Pirot and 
Sofia was allowed to pass through the lines of both belligerents, an act 
of generosity which, we are told, neither had cause to regret. In the 
war between Turkey and Servia in 1876, Turkey began by denying to 
Servia the privileges of the Convention which she had signed, on the 
ground that she was a vassal state. In regard to this, M. Moynier, the 
president of the International Committee, remarked that if in an inter- 
national war the signatories of the Convention are morally bound 
to observe it towards any adversary, there is all the more reason to 
do so in an intestine war, for would it not be an absurdity to think 
one had the right to treat one’s fellow countrymen more pitilessly 
than strangers ? 

The reason given by the War Office for not allowing the French 
Ambulance to go to the Boer Commandoes—viz. : “that it is not 
practicable to obtain sufficient guarantee [of neutrality] with regard 
to the staffs of the Ambulances sent to the seat of the war by 
neutrals ” shows that there is a flaw in the Convention which might 
put an end in future to the ministrations of all neutral Red Cross 
Ambulances, to the great detriment of the sick and wounded. 

These matters—and others not within the scope of this article— 
demand full consideration from experts. 

The way has been paved for a revision of the Convention by several 
projects which have been published within the last ten years. In 
1892 a Spanish-Portuguese-American Military Congress was held at 
Madrid to discuss reforms in the customs of war, and a scheme for 
revision was elaborated. About the same period two Conferences of 
Swiss superior officers were held at Olten, in Switzerland, at which 
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various proposals of revision wereexamined. The views of the meet- 
ings were subsequently published in a report, and Colonel Ziegler, head 
doctor of the Swiss Army, taking them as a basis, drew up a revised 
Convention which was approved of by the Federal Council. The 
International Committee while giving its support, insisted that the 
Federal Council should include in the revision the extension of the 
Convention to the Navy, which had been left out in Dr. Ziegler’s 
scheme. M. Moynier prepared a Convention on these lines, but the 
proposal to include the navy having been dealt with separately by the 
Peace Conference at the Hague in 1899, this question is now no 
longer part of the programme. 

A unanimous wish for a revision of the Convention was expressed 
at the Peace Conference, and the Swiss Federal Council has proposed 
to hold a Congress at Geneva for that purpose in the autumn. If 
the Red Cross is to continue to fulfil its mission, the delegates will 
have to agree on some terms which will strictly bind the 
staffs of neutral ambulances, and these should be brought within 
the Convention. They will also have to define more clearly what 
constitutes a breach of neutrality and what maximum penalties 
should be inflicted in such cases. It is to be hoped that the various 
Governments will send to the Geneva Congress worthy representatives 
acquainted with all the military necessities, but determined in their 
task of revision, to maintain the principle that the spirit of the Con- 
vention shall be respected by all who have signed it, whether it be 
the weak or the strong. It is not a party question, it lies outside the 
range of politics altogether and towers far above the passions that 
sway mankind. 

If the main object of the Peace Conference has proved a will-o’- 
the-wisp, an idle dream, it should at least not be said at the dawn 
of the twentieth century, that we are no longer able even to realise 
the ideal of the past—“ inter arma caritas.” 

Enizapetu Lecky. 








THE NEW FLYING SQUADRONS OF FRANCE. 


One of the last acts of M. de Lanessan before he left the Ministry 
of Marine in Paris, was the promulgation of a new scheme of distri- 
bution for the foreign squadrons which have hitherto flown the 
Tricolour. His policy cannot fail to react on this country, as it 
appears to mark another development in the guerre de course, which 
it has been the aim of the French people to adopt. According to 
M. de Lanessan’s plans, which have been partially carried out in the 
past month (July), all the little groups of ships which have been 
scattered over the world’s seas are being swept into two large flying 
squadrons, one operating in the Pacific, and the other in the Atlantic. 
The former will be available for service, as occasion may require, in 
Chinese waters, off the shores of the Australian Colonies, or on the 
East Coast of Africa—our alternative route to the Far East—while the 
latter, though nominally an Atlantic force, will be within call at a 
few days’ notice to reinforce the French squadron in the English 
Channel or in the Mediterranean. This brief summary of the scheme 
is sufficient to indicate that the reorganisation vitally affects the 
welfare of this country. France will be open no longer to defeat in 
detail in the Far Seas, owing to a distribution of her power wide to 
the point of national peril, while she will have considerable, and in 
some circumstances overwhelming, strength on an emergency to fling 
against the squadrons which we keep off the Australian, African, 
and North American coasts. At any moment on the despatch of a 
telegram from the Ministry of Marine she can be the supreme naval 
power in Australian waters and off the shores of Newfoundland. 

As Lord Selborne pointed out in the House of Lords on July 5, 
1901, the distribution of the British fleet is governed by two prin- 
ciples, the first strategic and the second diplomatic. “ The distribution 
of the fleets in time of war,” he stated, “is necessarily governed 
by considerations of strategy, and in peace also strategy is the main 
factor. But that main factor is constantly being disturbed by other 
duties and responsibilities connected with the Empire.” It would be 
difficult to find fault with this definition of the general lines upon 
which the fleet should be distributed. The aim of a First Lord must 
be to make his strategical disposition of the forces such that they can 
be readily moulded to meet ‘those other duties and responsibilities 
connected with the Empire,” as revealed from time to time by the 
Foreign Office, and to some extent, by the Colonial Office. Behind 
our diplomacy, giving effective support to any delicate negotiations, 
unlike every other Power in Europe—or at least to a far greater extent 
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—are the ships of the fleet and not the corps of the army. The 
squadrons must be always ready to go anywhere and do anything 
that the diplomat may consider requisite for the success of his labours. 
It is for the First Lord of the Admiralty and his technical advisers 
so to arrange the fleet in accordance with the requirements of 
the Empire that it can readily respond to the calls which may be 
made upon it in the first instance, and be in a position of strategic 
advantage in the event of subsequent proceedings of a less local 
character. ‘The sea is all one and the Navy is all one,” but the 
object of the Admiralty must be not to spread its ships over the 
world’s seas, so that they may be fought and defeated in detail, but 
to arrange the vessels in concentrated masses, in fact, in what are 
termed squadrons, each one of which under normal circumstances 
should be able to take care of itself. At the same time the dispo- 
sition should be such that reinforcements can be swiftly despatched in 
case of need to any of the outposts of the Empire. It is because the 
British Empire is scattered over the world’s seas that we need a 
strong navy, out of proportion to the claims for defence of the Home 
Country, and it is because our Imperial responsibilities have no equal 
that we should be chary of accepting any standard of strength, 
however imposing, that does not meet all the needs of the Empire. 
We should have not a fleet that may win, but one that must win, 
that in face of any probable combination cannot be defeated either in 
the great contest in the “ near seas” or in the encounters in distant 
parts of the world where the Union Jack is flown. The fleet must be 
prepared to protect simultaneously the Homeland, the Colonies and 
the over-sea commerce, and last but not least the prestige of the 
Empire. Consequently the Lords of the Admiralty cannot exagger- 
ate the responsibility that rests upon them, if such mishaps or 
detailed reverses as have occurred in South Africa are to be 
avoided when it comes to a fight afloat for ali that we hold most 
dear. 

Decentralisation of authority from the Admiralty and the due 
organisation of the squadrons, so that on the outbreak of war there 
may be no confusion or signs of weakness, even if the cables connecting 
any of the units of the Empire are snapped (as they probably will 
be), must be the aim of the Admiralty, as it is the aim of the 
French Minister of Marine and of the organisers of the forces of 
Russia and Germany. The latter concentrates the largest and most 
powerful squadrons in Europe (excepting only the British force in 
the Mediterranean) in the North Sea, and the former groups all her 
marine power in the Baltic and in the Far East. France has been 
quick to learn the lesson taught by all modern naval warfare—the 
necessity of such an organisation as will enable the concentrated 
forces to mass together or to disperse as circumstances may dictate. 
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This is the meaning of the decrees issued from the French Ministry 
of Marine. M. de Lanessan set out the problems clearly in the 
Journal Officiel. The Republic, he pointed out, has been in the habit 
of scattering her power. In the Far Hast four isolated small 
divisions have been maintained—the Far Eastern, the Cochin China, 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific squadrons. This disposition has 
imposed on the Budget a burden out of all proportion to the useful- 
ness of these groups of ships in the event of war in any quarter of the 
globe. In the words of the Minister, they have been too numerous 
and too weak, and the régime that dates from the day of Villeneuve 
has consequently been ended. Two alternatives suggested them- 
selves. On the one hand it was urged that these small forces should 
be recalled, and that one or more large Flying Squadrons should be 
formed to leave France periodically and show the flag of the Republic 
at important ports where French interests require protection. This 
proposal was abandoned, mainly on account of the expense of the 
coal consumed in proceeding to and from the English Channel, and 
the fear that the squadron or squadrons might be at home refitting, 
or otherwise ineffective, at the moment when they would be required 
at some distant part of the world. The alternative was to sweep the 
four divisions in Far Eastern waters into one force with a few 
bases between which it could move as circumstances, strategy, and 
the requirements of diplomacy might dictate. Consequently these 
iour independent commands will cease forthwith to exist, and in their 
place will be constituted one large squadron under the command of a 
vice-admiral, with a rear-admiral under his orders. In the place of 
four weak units, France thus obtains a squadron to be known as the 
‘force navale de mers d’Orient,” a comprehensive title that indicates 


its sphere of usefulness. In the words of the French Minister of 
Marine :— 


“T have been able without increasing the amount of expenditure or awaiting 
the disposal of more powerful units to form at once an active squadron which will 
compose twelve modern cruisers, two of which will be swift armoured ships, three 
fast-steaming croiscurs corsaires, and seven protected cruisers of the second and 
third classes. 

“This squadron will be sufficiently homogeneous from the point of view of 
speed to render it possible for it to move in all its power to any point within its 
sphere of action. 

‘‘The two divisions of six ships each will be able also to share the large field 
of action allotted to them, to travel simultaneously over different parts of it, and 
to concentrate at this or that point where it may appear necessary to show the 
flag with more éclat and to surround it with more force than usual. 

“The movements of this squadron will be the more free because the rivers and 
coasts of our colonies in the Far East will be directly protected by the special 
ships adapted to this réle,” 


The reference in the last paragraph is to the presence at Saigon of 
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four armoured ships in reserve, ready to be manned in a few days to 
defend the littoral of French Cochin-China, to the support which will 
be afforded by torpedo boats and, later on, by submarines, and to the 
six seagoing gunboats and three smaller boats which are already on 
duty, and to four transports which will attend on these ships. 

The Flying Squadron thus formed will comprise, therefore, the 
following ships, in addition to the four armoured coast-defence 
vessels, and nearly a dozen gunboats and other craft for local defence. 

First-class armoured cruisers—Montcalm and Guichen. 

Croiseurs corsaires— Chateau-Rénault, D’ Entrecasteaur, and Jurien 
de la Graviére. 

Second and third-class cruisers—Firian?, Bugeaud, Catinet, Sfaa, 
Pascal, D’ Estrées and Infernet. 

This Squadron will have Saigon, in Cochin-China; Diego Suarez, 
at the north of Madagascar; and Nouméa, in New Caledonia, as its 
bases. The first of these is already defended, stored, and provisioned 
to serve as a point d’appui, and the work at Diego Suarez, under the 
law of March 2, 1901, has already been taken in hand. Nouméa is 
at present ill-fitted for this new ré/e, but to quote the Minister again, 
it is of only less importance than the other two. He proposes to 
make a basin there where ships may be refitted, and to accumulate 
the necessary stores, victuals and coal to render it a suitable base for 
the squadron. 

Suck is the scheme which has received the assent of the President 
of the French Republic. These twelve ships will constitute a 
splendid Flying Squadron, acting from the three most important of 
the Republic’s bases in the Pacific, forming a triangular field of 
operations, at any point of which they can concentrate at short notice. 

Before considering the effect of this decree, it may be convenient 
to refer to the twin reform in the organisation of the forces of the 
Republic in the Atlantic. As the Minister in a later message has 
pointed out, France at present maintains the following forces in the 


English Channel and the Atlantic :— 


‘1. An armoured squadron having Brest as its base and composed of six 
battleships or coastguard ships, six armoured or protected cruisers and many 
torpedo craft. 

“2. An Atlantic division formed only of three protected cruisers of the first 
second and third classes. 

“3. A Newfoundland division which is constituted only during the fishing 
season and for which we send from France one cruiser and two dispatch boats. 

‘“*4, The local stations at Senegal, the Congo, and the Gulf of Guinea, eac! 
composed of cnly one or two dispatch boats. 

“As ?Escadre du Nord and the cruisers of the Channel and the Atlantic never 
leave our littoral,’’ continues M. de Lanessan, “‘ our maritime influence in the 
latter ocean is represented only by the Atlantic division, that of Newfoundland 
and the colonial stations indicated. That is to say the ships do not correspond i 
any way to the importance of our colonial establishments or to our commercial 
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interests in the various territories washed by the Atlantic, either on the American 
continent or in Africa.”’ 


In view of these facts all these smaller groups have actually been 
swept into another Flying Squadron, which, it is held, will better 
meet the needs of the French Empire. In this case, also, no 
additional expense will be incurred. This squadron will patrol a 
triangular area. The two chief bases will be the ports of Dakar, in 
Senegal, and Fort de France, in Martinique. These will be the 
places for revictualling and for repair, and the third point in the 
triangle will be Brest, the home-port of the Northern Squadron. 
The work of fortifying Dakar has been begun, and as soon as possible 
(the recent disaster at Martinique will delay the task) Fort de France 
is to be transformed into a point d’appui. This new force, in the 
words again of the responsible Minister, will be dependent upon the 
Northern Squadron, which ought to form the pivot for all manceuvres 
and operations, and it will be under the orders of the Admiral 
commanding the Northern Squadron. The result of this decision is 
set out in a Presidential decree which designates this new squadron 
the “force navale de ? Atlantique,” its composition being a fleet of 
armoured vessels (the Northern Squadron), fully manned as at 
present only from April 1 to October 1; secondly, divisions of 
cruisers which will always be manned, and effective; thirdly, the 
torpedo-boat destroyers attached to the armoured ships, and fourthly, 
a transport dispatch-boat which will be kept in commission eight 
months yearly for the protection of the Newfoundland interests of 
France. 

These two reforms deserve consideration in this country. The 
object of any enemy of a world-wide Power, such as Great Britain, 
with naval forces in every sea, will be to seize a moment when its 
opponent is weakest owing to the scattered distribution of its squadrons, 
and to plan the opening phases of the encounter so that it may be 
able to defeat one or more of these distant squadrons before they can 
combine and bring an overpowering force to bear, or at least fight 
with more equal chances. It is with this aim in view that the French 
Minister of Marine has acted. In each ocean he is placing a fleet 
which exceeds in power either of the squadrons maintained by this 
country. For instance,in the Pacific France will have a Flying 
Squadron of twelve cruisers, two of them armoured. What has 
Great Britain to oppose to such a force? It is true that we have 
in the China Squadron a powerful force, but in view of the Russian 
concentration in the Far East it will be tied to its own sphere, where 
such important British interests require protection. or the rest, we 
have nothing that can meet the French squadron with any hope of 
success. In the event of trouble in the neighbourhood of the 
Australian Commonwealth, where France has an excellent base in 
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Nouméa, New Caledonia (which is to be further fortified and provided 
with docking accommodation), we have a force which comprises not 
a single armoured ship, and includes one first-class cruiser, without 
adequate protection and with poor offensive qualities, and seven third- 
class cruisers, ships of the slightest value, old in point of age, slow 
in speed, and none of them carrying a larger gun than the 4‘7-inch. In 
addition there are a sloop and three small old gunboats. It is 
probable that the two armoured ships alone of the French squadron 
could meet such a collection of (for the most part) ancient ships with 
a good hope of victory. On the other hand it may be that the centre 
of disturbance would be off the African continent, where the French 
have provided themselves with an excellent point d’appui in Diego 
Suarez, a danger to all ships which in case of war might find it 
necessary to use the Cape route to the Far East. The French 
squadron would lie across their track. What have we at the Cape 
with which to defend British interests? The Cape of Good Hope 
and West Coast of Africa Squadron, if it could be concentrated instead 
of being split up as is usual on the east and west coasts, would 
consist of one first-class cruiser, two of the second-class and three of 
the third, three sloops and five gunboats. In these waters also we 
have not a single armoured ship to oppose to the two armoured 
cruisers ofthe French. Thirdly, it might conceivably be that trouble 
would break out in the North Pacific. There we shall have only 
three cruisers and a sloop—one of those mysterious sloops which we 
have been building of late years, unable to fight to any advantage, 
practically unprotected, too slow to run away, and yet costing from 
£60,000 to £95,000 each. This is the situation in the Pacific. Itis 
only necessary for France to choose her opportunity to be certain of 
cutting off either of these distant squadrons of Great Britain before 
assistance could possibly be sent to them. 

Are matters much better in the Atlantic, where we have two 
squadrons, one on the north coast of America, and the other, a small 
cruiser and a sloop only, off the coasts of the South American 
Republics? France will have her principal base at the very door of 
the British dependencies in the West Indies, and if it ever becomes 
necessary she can place an overwhelming force off Newfoundland. 
In the North Atlantic we have a squadron of six cruisers, one of 
which is of the first class, and three of the second class. Opposed to 
this force France will have all the year round (and not in summer 
only, as in the case of the Northern Squadron) a collection of nine 
cruisers, some of them probably armoured. The new scheme, so far 
as it affects the defence of the English Channel, may be considered 
to have points of weakness because it leaves the Northern, or Channel 
Squadron, without any scouts. No doubt M. de Lanessan’s reply, 
and a good one, is that the light ships will be able to join up with 
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the battle squadron off Brest whenever the occasion arises for such a 
junction, while at other times, in whatever part of the Atlantic it 
may be, it willalways be superior numerically and in fighting power 
to the force of this country. Consequently it will the better main- 
tain the prestige of the Republic, and it will be an advantage to have 
off the Newfoundland coast a force that is unrivalled. As, in accord- 
ance with this decree, this Flying Squadron is to remain under the 
orders of the commander-in-chief of the Channel Squadron, there is 
really little danger that it would not be available in case of emergency 
in home waters to support the Channel battleships. 

The point to be borne in mind is that wherever either of the two 
French squadrons, in the Atlantic or in the Pacific, may appear 
during their periodical cruises, it and not the local and isolated 
squadrons of this country in each case will be the supreme force. The 
French flag will not only be in the superior position, but in case of 
hostilities—and fleets are maintained to fight—it will be able to do 
much harm on the very outbreak of hostilities, as the French admirals 
will be equipped to defeat our widely distributed and inferior groups 
of ships in detail. This is especially true in the Pacific, and it isa 
situation which will appeal to the Australian people forcibly. It 
requires no great effort of the imagination to picture a series 
of events in China which would lead to hostilities. On the 
outbreak, Russia would have a fleet there to menace ours, until 
Japan could reach the scene of action. Away off the Australian 
and New Zealand coasts, the British squadron, such as it is, would be 
pitted against the Far Eastern squadron of France. In each case, 
as the forces of the three countries are arranged at present, we should 
be facing a Power present in superior force. Of course the contests 
in these distant waters would not decide the final issue of a war, but 
they might have an important effect on the prestige of this country. 
Rivals do not fail to recognise that it is the wide distribution of 
British possessions and British naval force on distant seas that gives 
them the opportunity of snatching victory. It is not suggested that 
an enemy would act in any way contrary to the laws of nations, but 
it is suggested that even if war were regularly declared we should 
have no opportunity to rectify the strategic errors permitted to exist 
in times of peace. It is the business of a nation to spend the years 
of quietude in getting ready for any probable contingency of war. 
The fleets are not maintained for any other purpose than that they 
shall be in a position to fight if necessity arises, and to strike at once, 
and it follows that the strategy of a war needs to be studied before 
that war occurs, and the ships which are to participate should be so 
placed that from the first shot they may be advantageously disposed. 

This is the problem that the reorganisation of the French naval 
forces must suggest to those in authority in this country. It is their 
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business, possessed of the fullest information as they should be, to 
take any requisite action. But quite apart from this view of the re- 
arrangement of the foreign forces of the Republic, there is another 
consideration. One of the objects that the French Minister has 
had in view has been the provision of more opportunities for enabling 
the officers to study the special tactics applicable to the work of 
cruisers in time of war. These opportunities the squadrons will 
provide on a scale that hitherto has been possible to the personnel of 
no Power outside the Mediterranean. In future every French 
officer is to pass through one or other of these Flying Squadrons so 
that he may become accustomed to the special operations that would 
fall to them in war. This is a most important advantage. It marks 
the adoption of a lesson taught in this country and applied to a 
limited extent in the creation of the British Cruiser Squadron. 
Great Britain, with her huge personne/ and magnificent fleet, has 
only one squadron outside the Mediterranean which gives adequate 
practice in the handling of light squadrons successfully. France 
has her distinct cruiser organisation in the Mediterranean as we 
have now, and in addition she will possess two light divisions 
in distant seas. 

The decrees in which this reform in the disposition of the French 
squadrons in extra-European seas was announced attracted little 
attention in France, and on this side of the Channel they were prac- 
tically ignored. Curiously enough this reorganisation of the foreign 
naval forces of the Republic and the ordering of three more battle- 
ships—the commencement of a fourth had been already arranged— 
were the last important acts of M. de Lanessan. His place 
has been taken by M. Pelletan, his most determined opponent 
in the building of the three new battleships this year. The new 
Minister filled the position of Reporter of the Budget Committee, 
and, as such, struck out the orders for the additional battleships, but 
on the representation of M. de Lanessan, they were replaced by the 
Shamber of Deputies. As soon as M. Pelletan assumed office he 
made it his first business to go to two of the three builders. He ap- 
proached one and inquired if he would stop the construction of one 
of the battleships. He was informed that preparations for the work 
had made such headway that it was impossible to accede to the re- 
quest. The new Minister then endeavoured to get a second ship- 
builder to relinquish the order recently placed with him, and with 
similar ill success. M. Pelletan did not ask the third builder, and 
consequently, in spite of the Minister now at the head of affairs in 
the Navy Department, all the six battleships provided for in the pro- 
gramme of 1900 are in hand, while similar satisfactory progress has 
been made with the five armoured cruisers. All these ten armoured 
ships are to be ready for sea in 1906. Now that M. Pelletan’s 
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wishes have been set aside in the matter of battleship construction 
and his hands are tied apparently by the Presidential decrees re- 
organising the foreign squadrons of the Republic, it will be interesting 
to see what form his reforming zeal will take. In France every new 
Minister of Marine makes changes, even if he refrains from a com- 
plete reversal of his predecessor’s decisions, and M. Pelletan will 
repay watching. M. de Lanessan has left as monuments to his 
period of office the new ambitious programme of construction and a 
fresh scheme of distribution of the Republican forces in foreign 
waters—a plan which promises to be especially effective in the Pacific. 
Of course, wherever the struggle may break out, and whichever the 
European Power concerned, it is in the Channel and Mediterranean 
that it will finish, and if our foe should be France it is as well not to 
leave ourselves open to humiliation even in the Pacific. 

It is true that the expenditure of £73,000,000 under the German 
Navy Bill will render Germany the second great Naval Power in the 
world in five or six years, but it would be a mistake to ignore the 
efforts of France in the same direction, especially in view of the 
energetic and wise administration of M. de Lanessan and the con- 
tinuance and apparent popularity of the alliance with Mussia. 
France has been a Maritime Power of the first rank in the past and 
there is every indication that she intends to make a strenuous effort 
to maintain her position so far as her resources permit, while the re- 
organisation of her squadrons supports the belief that she has taken 
to heart the important lesson that the issues of war depend on 
the strategic dispositions of the forces made in time of peace. When 
hostilities begin it will be too late to repair errors in administration 
and urganisation. 

ArcnuinaLp 8. Hurp. 
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SUMMER. 
i. 


To-pay, as I was reading in the garden, some waft of summer perfume, 
some hidden link of association in what I read—I know not what it 
may have been—took me back to school-boy holidays ; I recovered with 
strange intensity that lightsome mood of long release from tasks, of 
going away to the seaside, which is one of childhood’s blessings. I was 
in the train; no rushing express, such as bears you great distances ; the 
sober train which goes to no place of importance, which lets you see the 
white smoke of the engine float and fall upon a meadow ere you pass. 
Thanks to a good and wise father, we youngsters saw nothing of seaside 
places where crowds assemble ; I am speaking, too, of a time more than 
forty years ago, when it was still possible to find on the coasts of 
northern England, east or west, spots known only to those who loved 
the shore for its beauty and its solitude. At every station the train 
stopped ; little stations, decked with beds of flowers, smelling warm in 
the sunshine ; where country-folk got in with baskets, and talked in an 
unfamiliar dialect, an English which to us sounded almost like a foreign 
tongue. Then the first glimpse of the sea; the excitement of noting 
whether tide was high or low—stretches of sand and weedy pools, or 
haleyon wavelets frothing at their furthest reach, under the sea-banks 
starred with convolvulus. Of a sudden, our station! 

Ah, that taste of the brine on a child’s lips! Nowadays, I can take 
holiday when I will, and go whithersoever it pleases me; but that salt 
kiss of the sea air I shall never know again. My senses are dulled; I 
cannot get so near to Nature; I have a sorry dread of her clouds, her 
winds, and must walk with tedious circumspection where once I ran and 
leapt exultingly. Were it possible, but for one half-hour, to plunge 
and bask in the sunny surf, to roll on the silvery sand-hills, to leap from 
rock to rock on shining sea-ferns, laughing if I slipped into the shallows 
among starfish and anemones! I am older in body than in mind; I 
can but look at what I once enjoyed. 


II. 


I have been spending a week in Somerset. The right June weather 
put me in the mind for rambling, and my thoughts turned to the Severn 
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Sea. I went to Glastonbury and Wells, and on to Cheddar, and so to 
the shore of the Channel at Clevedon, remembering my holiday of 
fifteen years ago, and too often losing myself in a contrast of the man 
I was then with what I am now. Beautiful beyond all words of de- 
scription that nook of oldest England; but that I feared the moist and 
misty winter climate, I should have chosen some spot below the Mendips 
for my home and resting-place. Unspeakable the charm to my ear of 
those old names; exquisite the quiet of those little towns, lost amid 
tilth and pasture, untouched as yet by the fury of modern life, their 
ancient sanctuaries guarded, as it were, by noble trees and hedges over- 
run with flowers. In all England there is no sweeter and more varied 
prospect than that from the hill of the Holy Thorn at Glastonbury; in 
all England there is no lovelier musing-place than the leafy walk beside 
the Palace Moat at Wells. As I think ofthe golden hours I spent there, 
a passion to which I can give no name takes hold upon me; my heart 
trembles with an indefinable ecstasy. 

There was a moment of my life when I was consumed with a desire 
for foreign travel; an impatience of everything familiar fretted me 
through all the changing year. If I had not at length found the 
opportunity of escape, if I had not seen the landscapes for which my 
soul longed, I think I must have moped todeath. Few men, assuredly, 
have enjoyed such wanderings more than I, and few men revive them 
in memory with a richer delight or deeper longing. But—whatever 
temptation comes to me in mellow autumn, when I think of the grape 
and of the olive—I do not believe I shall ever again cross the sea. 
What remains to me of life and of energy is far too little for the enjoy- 
ment of all I know, and all I wish to know, of this dear island. 

As a child, I used to sleep in a room hung round with prints after 
English landscape painters—those steel engravings so common 
half a century ago, which bore the legend, ‘‘ From the picture in the 
Vernon Gallery.” Far more than I knew at the time, these pictures 
impressed me; I gazed and gazed at them, with that fixed attention of a 
child which is half curiosity, half reverie, till every line of them was 
fixed in my mind; at this moment I see the black-and-white landscapes 
as if they were hanging on the wall before me, andI have often thought 
that this early training of the imagination—for such it was—has much 
to do with the passionate love of rural scenery which lurked within me 
even when I did not recognise it, and which now for many a year has 
been one of the emotions directing my life. Perhaps, too, that early 
memory explains why I love a good black-and-white print even more 
than a good painting. And—to draw yet another inference—here may 
be a reason for the fact that, through my youth and early manhood, I found 
more pleasure in nature as represented by art than in Nature herself. 
Even during that strange time when hardships and passions held me 
captive far from any glimpse of the flowering earth, I could be moved, 
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and moved deeply, by a picture of the simplest rustic scene. At rare 
moments, when a happy chance led me into the National Gallery, I 
used to stand long before such pictures as ‘‘ The Valley Farm,” ‘“‘ The 
Cornfield,” ‘‘Mousehold Heath.” In the murk confusion of my heart 
these visions of the world of peace and beauty from which 1 was 
excluded—to which, indeed, I hardly ever gave a thought—touched me 
to deep emotion. But it did not need—nor does it now—the magic of 
a master to awake that mood inme. Let me but come upon the poorest 
little woodcut, the cheapest “‘ process” illustration, representing a thatched 
cottage, a lane, a field, and I hear that music begin to murmur. It is 
a passion—Heaven be thanked—that grows with my advancing years. 
The last thought of my brain as I lie dying will be that of sunshine upon 
an English meadow. 
III. 


Sitting in my garden, amid the evening scent of roses, I have read 
through Walton’s Life of Hooker ; could any place and time have been 
more appropriate? Almost within sight is the tower of Heavitree Church 
—Heavitree, which was Hooker’s birthplace. In other parts of England, 
he must often have thought of these meadows falling to the green valley of 
the Exe, and of the sun setting behind the pines of Haldon. Hooker loved 
the country. Delightful to me, and infinitely touching, is that request 
of his to be transferred from London to a rural living—‘‘ where I can 
see God’s blessing spring out of the earth.” And that glimpse of him 
where he was found tending sheep,- with a Horace in his hand. It was 
in rural solitudes that he conceived the rhythm of mighty prose. What 
music of the spheres sang to that poor, vixen-haunted, pimply-faced 
man ! 

The last few pages I read by the light of the full moon, that of 
afterglow having till then sufficed me. Oh, why has it not been 
granted me in all my long years of pen-labour to write something 
small and perfect, even as one of these lives of honest Izaak! Here is 
literature, look you—not ‘‘ literary work.” Let me be thankful that I 
have the mind to enjoy it; not only to understand, but to savour, its 
great goodness. 

LY. 

It is Sunday morning, and above earth’s beauty shines the purest, 
softest sky this summer has yet gladdened us withal. My window is 
thrown open ; Isee the sunny gleam upon garden leaves and flowers; I 
hear the birds whose wont it is to sing to me; ever and anon the martins 
that have their home beneath my eaves sweep past in silence. Church 
bells have begun to chime ; I know the music of their voices, near and far. 

There was a time when it delighted me to flesh my satire on the 
English Sunday; I could see nothing but antiquated foolishness and 
modern hypocrisy in this weekly pause from labour and from bustle. 
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Now I prize it as an inestimable boon, and dread every encroachment 
upon its restful stillness. Scoff as I might at ‘‘ Sabbatarianism,” was 
I not always glad when Sunday came? The bells of London churches 
and chapels are not soothing to the ear, but when I remember their 
sound—even that of the most aggressively pharisaic conventicle, with 
its one dire clapper—I find it associated with a sense of repose, of 
liberty. This day of the seven I granted to my better genius; work 
was put aside, and, when Heaven permitted, trouble forgotten. 

When out of England I have always missed this Sunday quietude, 
this difference from ordinary days which seems to affect the very atmos- 
phere. It is not enough that people should go to church, that shops 
should be closed and workyards silent; these holiday notes do not make 
a Sunday. Think as one may of its significance, our Day of Rest has a 
peculiar sanctity, felt, I imagine, in a more or less vague way, even by 
those who wish to see the village lads at cricket and theatres open in 
the town. The idea is surely as good a one as ever came to heavy-laden 
mortals ; let one whole day in every week be removed from the common 
life of the world, lifted above common pleasures as above common cares. 
With all the abuses of fanaticism, this thought remained rich in bless- 
ings; Sunday has always brought large good to the generality, and to 
a chosen number has been the very life of the soul, however heretically 
some of them understood the words. If its ancient use perishes 
from among us, so much the worse for our country. And perish no 
doubt it will; only here in rustic solitude can one forget the changes 
that have already made the day less sacred to multitudes. With it will 
vanish that habit of periodic calm, which, even when it has become 
so largely void of conscious meaning, is, one may safely say, the 
best spiritual boon ever bestowed upon a people. The most 
difficult of all things to attain, the most difficult of all to preserve, 
the supreme benediction of the noblest mind, this calm was once 
breathed over the whole land as often as sounded the last stroke of 
weekly toil; on Saturday at even began the quiet andthe solace. With 
the decline of old faith, Sunday cannot but loose its sanction, and no 
loss among the innumerable that we are suffering will work so effectually 
for popular vulgarization. What hope is there of guarding the moral 
beauty of the day when the authority which set it apart is no longer 
recognised ?—Imagine a bank-holiday once a week ! 


Vv. 


On Sunday I come down later than usual; I make a change of dress, 
for it is fitting that the day of spiritual rest should lay aside the livery 
of the laborious week. For me, indeed, there is no labour at any time, 
but nevertheless does Sunday bring me repose. I share in the common 
tranquillity ; my thought escapes the workaday world more completely 
than on other days. 
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It is not easy to see how this house of mine can make to itself a 
Sunday quiet, for at all times it is well-nigh soundless; yet I finda 
difference. My housekeeper comes into the room with her Sunday 
smile; she is happier for the day, and the sight of her happiness gives 
me pleasure. She speaks, if possible, in a softer voice; she wears a 
garment which reminds me that there is only the lightest and cleanest 
housework to be done. She will go to church, morning and evening, 
and I know that she is better for it. During her absence, I sometimes 
look into rooms which on other days I never enter; it is merely to 
gladden my eyes with the shining cleanliness, the perfect order, I am 
sure to find in the good woman’s domain. But for that spotless and 
sweet-smelling kitchen, what would it avail me to range my books and 
hang my pictures? All the tranquillity of my life depends upon the 
honest care of this woman who lives and works unseen. And I am sure 
that the money I pay her is the least part of her reward. She is such 


ee owe 


an old-fashioned person that the mere discharge of what she deems a 


et a mae, 


duty is in itself an end to her, and the work of her hands in itself a 





satisfaction, a pride. 


{ 


When a child, I was permitted to handle on Sunday certain books 
which could not be exposed to the more careless usage of common 
days; volumes finely illustrated, or the more handsome editions of 
familiar authors, or works which, merely by their bulk, demanded 
special care. Happily, these books were all of the higher rank in 
literature, and so there came to be established in my mind an associa- 
tion between the day of rest and names which are the greatest in verse 
and prose. Through my life this habit has remained with me; I have 
always wished to spend some part of the Sunday quiet with books 
which, at most times, it is fatally easy to leave aside, one’s very know- 
ledge and love of them serving as an excuse for their neglect in favour 
of print which has the attraction of newness. Homer and Virgil, Milton 
and Shakespeare; not many Sundays have gone by without my opening 
one or other of these. Not many Sundays? Nay, that is to exaggerate, 
as one has the habit of doing. Let me say rather that, on many a rest- 
day I have found mind and opportunity for such reading. Nowadays 
mind and opportunity fail me never. I may take down my Homer or 
my Shakespeare when I choose, but it is still on Sunday that I feel it 
most becoming to seek the privilege of their companionship. For these 
great ones, crowned with immortality, do not respond to him who ap- 
proaches them as though hurried by temporal care. There befits the 
garment of solemn leisure, the thought attuned to peace. I open the 
volume somewhat formally; is it not sacred, if the word have any 
meaning at all? And, as I read, no interruption can befall me. The 
note of a linnet, the humming of a bee, these are the sounds about my 
sanctuary. The page scarce rustles as it turns. 
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VI. 


Of how many dwellings can it be said that no word of anger is ever 
heard beneath its roof, and that no unkindly feeling ever exists between 
the inmates? Most men’s experience would seem to justify them in 
declaring that, throughout the inhabited world, no such house exists. 
I, knowing at all events of one, admit the possibility that there may be 
more; yet I feel that it is to hazard a conjecture ; I cannot point with 
certainty to any other instance, nor in all my secular life (I speak as 
one who has quitted the world) could I have named a single example. 

It is so difficult for human beings to live together; nay, it is so 
difficult for them to associate, however transitorily, and even under the 
most favourable conditions, without some shadow of mutual offence. 
Consider the differences of task and of habit, the conflict of prejudices, 
the divergence of opinions (though that is probably the same thing), 
which quickly reveal themselves between any two persons brought into 
more than casual contact, and think how much self-subdual is implicit 
whenever, for more than an hour or two, they co-exist in seeming 
harmony. Man is not made for peaceful intercourse with his fellows ; 
he is by nature self-assertive, commonly aggressive, always critical in 
a more or less hostile spirit of any characteristic which seems strange 
to him. That he is capable of profound affections merely modifies here 
and there his natural contentiousness, and subdues its expression. Even 
love, in the largest and purest sense of the word, is no safeguard against 
perilous irritation and sensibilities inborn. And what were the dura- 
bility of love without the powerful alliance of habit ? 

Suppose yourself endowed with such power of hearing that all the 
talk going on at any moment beneath the domestic roofs of any town 
became clearly audible to you; the dominant note would be that of 
moods, tempers, opinions at jar. Who but the most amiable dreamer 
can doubt it? This, mind you, is not the same thing as saying that 
angry emotion is the ruling force in human life; the facts of our 
civilisation prove the contrary. Just because, and only because, the 
natural spirit of conflict finds such frequent scope, does human society 
hold together, and, on the whole, present a pacific aspect. In the 
course of ages (one would like to know how many) man has attained 
a remarkable degree of self-control; dire experience has forced upon 
him the necessity of compromise, and habit has inclined him (the 
individual) to prefer a quiet, orderly life. But by instinct he is still a 
quarrelsome creature, and he gives vent to the impulse as far as it is 
compatible with his reasoned interests—often, to be sure, without 
regard for that limit. The average man or woman is always at 
open discord with some one; the great majority could not live without 
oft-recurrent squabble. Speak in confidence with any one you like, and 
get him to tell you how many cases of coldness, alienation, or down- 
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right enmity, between friends and kinsfolk, his memory registers; the 
number will be considerable, and what a vastly greater number of 


” may be thence inferred! Verbal con- 


everyday ‘‘ misunderstandings 
tention is, of course, commoner among the poor and the vulgar than in 
the class of well-bred people living at their ease, but I doubt whether 
the lower ranks of society find personal association much more difficult 
than the refined minority above them. High cultivation may help to 
self-command, but it multiplies the chances of irritative contact. In 
mansion as in hovel, the strain of life is perpetually felt—between the 
married, between parents and children, between relatives of every 
degree, between employers and employed. They debate, they dispute, 
they wrangle, they explode—then nerves are relieved, and they are 
ready to begin over again. Quit the home and quarrelling is less 
obvious, but it goes on all about one. What proportion of the letters 
delivered any morning would be found to be written in displeasure, in 
petulance, in wrath? The postbag shrieks insults or bursts with 
suppressed malice. Is it not wonderful—nay, is it not the marvel of 
marvels—that human life has reached such a high point of public and 
private organisation ? 

And gentle idealists utter their indignant wonder at the continuance 
of war! Why, it passes the wit of man to explain how it is that 
nations are ever at peace! For, if only by the rarest good fortune do 
individuals associate harmoniously, there would seem to be much less 
likelihood of mutual understanding and good-will between the peoples of 
alien lands. As a matter of fact, no two nations are ever friendly, in 
the sense of truly liking each other; with the reciprocal criticism of 
countries there always mingles a sentiment of animosity. The original 
meaning of hostis is merely stranger, and a stranger who is likewise a 
foreigner will only by curious exception fail to stir antipathy in the 
average human being. Add to this that a great number of persons in 
every country find their delight and their business in exasperating inter- 
national disrelish, and with what vestige of common sense can one feel 
surprise that war is ceaselessly talked of, often enough declared! In 
days gone by, distance and rarity of communication assured peace 
between many realms. Now that every country is in proximity to every 
other, what need is there to elaborate explanations of the distrust, the 
fear, the hatred, which are a perpetual theme of journalists and states- 
men? By approximation, all countries have entered the sphere of 
natural quarrel. That they find plenty of things to quarrel about is no 
cause for astonishment. A hundred years hence there will be some 
possibility of perceiving whether international relations are likely to 
obey the law which has acted with such beneficence in the life of each 
civilised people ; whether this country and that will be content to ease 
their tempers with bloodless squabbling, subduing the more violent 
promptings for the common good. Yet I suspect that a century is a 
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very short time to allow for even justifiable surmise of such an outcome. 
If by any chance newspapers ceased to exist . . . 
Talk of war, and one gets involved in such utopian musings ! 


VII. 

I have been reading one of those prognostic articles on international 
politics which every now and then appear in the reviews. Why I 
should so waste my time it would be hard to say ; I suppose the fascina- 
tion of disgust and fear gets the better of me in a moment’s idleness. 
This writer, who is horribly perspicacious and vigorous, demonstrates 
the certainty of a great European war, and regards it with the peculiar 
satisfaction excited by such things in a certain order of mind. His 
phrases about ‘“‘dire calamity”? and so on mean nothing; the whole 
tenor of his writing proves that he represents, and consciously, one of 
the forces which go to bring war about; his part in the business is a 
fluent irresponsibility, which casts scorn on all who reluct against 
‘the inevitable.” Persistent prophecy is a familiar way of assuring 
the event. 

But I will read no more such writing. This resolution I make and 
will keep. Why set my nerves quivering with rage, and spoil the calm 
of a whole day, when no good of any sort can come of it? What is it 
to me if nations fall a-slaughtering each other? Let the fools go to it! 
Why should they not please themselves? Peace, after all, is the 
aspiration of the few; so it always was, and ever will be. But have 
done with the nauseous cant about ‘dire calamity.” The leaders and 
the multitude hold no such view; either they see in war a direct and 
tangible profit, or they are driven to it, with heads down, by the brute 
that isin them. Let them rend and be rent; let them paddle in blood 
and viscera till—if that would ever happen—their stomachs turn. Let 
them blast the cornfield and the orchard, fire the home. For all that, 
there will yet be found some silent few, who go their way amid the far 
meadows, who bend to the flower and watch the sunset; and these alone 
are worth a thought. 


VIII. 


In this hot weather I like to walk at times amid the full glow of the 
sun. Our island sun is never hot beyond endurance, and there is a 
magnificence in the triumph of high summer which exalts one’s mind. 
Among streets it is hard to bear, yet even there, for those who have 
eyes to see it, the splendour of the sky lends beauty to things in them- 
selves mean or hideous. I remember an August bank-holiday, when, 
having for some reason to walk all across London, I unexpectedly 
found myself enjoying the strange desertion of great streets, and from 
that passed to surprise in the sense of something beautiful, a charm in 
the vulgar vista, in the dull architecture, which I had never known. 
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Deep and clear-marked shadows, such as one only sees on a few days 
of summer, are in themselves very impressive, and become more so 
when they fall upon highways void of folk. I remember observing, as 
something new, the shape of familiar edifices, of spires, monuments. 
And when at length I sat down, somewhere on the embankment, it 
was rather to gaze at leisure than to rest, for I felt no weariness, and 
the sun, still pouring upon me its noontide radiance, seemed to fill my 
veins with life. 

That sense I shall never know again. For me Nature has comforts, 
raptures, but no more invigoration. The sun keeps me alive, but can- 
not, as in the old days, renew my being. I would fain learn to enjoy 
without reflecting. 

My walk in the golden hours leads me to a great horse-chestnut, 
whose root offers a convenient seat in the shadow of its foliage. At 
that resting-place I have no wide view before me, but what I see is 
enough—a corner of waste land, over-flowered with poppies and char- 
lock, on the edge of a field of corn. The brilliant red and yellow 
harmonise with the glory of the day. Near by, too, is a hedge covered 
with great white blooms of the bindweed. My eyes do not soon grow 
weary. 

A little plant of which I am very fond is the rest-harrow. When 
the sun is hot upon it, the flower gives forth a strangely aromatic 
scent, very delightful to me. I know the cause of this peculiar plea- 
sure. The rest-harrow sometimes grows in sandy ground above the 
seashore. In my childhood I have many atime lain in such a spot 
under the glowing sky, and, though I scarce thought of it, perceived 
the odour of the little rose-pink flower when it touched my face. Now 
I have but to smell it, and those hours come back again. I see the 
shore of Cumberland, running north to St. Bee’s Head; on the sea 
horizon a faint shape which is the Isle of Man; inland, the mountains, 
which for me at that time guarded a region of unknown wonder. Ah, 
how long ago! 


IX. 


I read much less than I used to do; I think much more. What is 
the use of thought which can no longer serve to direct life? Better, 
perhaps, to read and read incessantly, losing one’s futile self in the 
activity of other minds. 

This summer I have taken up no new book, but have renewed my 
acquaintance with several old ones which I had not opened for many a 
year. One or two have been books such as mature men rarely read at 
all—books which it is one’s habit to ‘‘take as read”; to presume 
sufficiently known to speak of, but never to open. Thus, one day my 
hand fell upon the Anabasis, the little Oxford edition which I used at 
school, with its boyish sign-manual on the fly-leaf, its blots and under- 
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linings and marginal scrawls. To my shame I possess no other edition ; 
yet this is a book one would like to have in beautiful form. I opened 
it, I began to read—a ghost of boyhood stirring in my heart—and 
from chapter to chapter was led on, until after a few days I had read 
the whole. 

I am glad this happened in the summer-time. I like to link child- 
hood with these latter days, and no better way could I have found than 
this return to a school-book, which, even as a school-book, was my 
great delight. 

By some trick of memory I always associate school-boy work on the 
Classics with a sense of warm and sunny days; rain and gloom and a 
chilly atmosphere must have been far the more frequent conditions, but 
these things are forgotten. My school Liddell and Scott still serves me, 
and if, in opening it, I bend close enough to catch the scent of the leaves, 
Iam back again at that day of boyhood (noted on the fly-leaf by the 
hand of one long dead) when the book was new and I used it for the 
first time. It was a day of summer, and perhaps there fell upon the 
unfamiliar page, viewed with childish tremor, half apprehension and 
half delight, a mellow sunshine, which was to linger for ever in my 
mind. 

But I am thinking of the Anabasis. Were this the sole book exist- 
ing in Greek, it would be abundantly worth while to learn the language 
in order to read it. The Anadasis is an admirable work of art, unique 
in its combination of concise and rapid narrative with colour and 
picturesqueness. Herodotus wrote a prose epic, in which the author’s 
personality is ever before one. Xenophon, with curiosity and love of 
adventure which mark him of the same race, but self-forgetful in the 
pursuit of a new artistic virtue, created the historical romance. What 
a world of wonders in this little book, all aglow with ambitions and 
conflicts, with marvels of strange lands; full of perils and rescues, fresh 
with the air of mountain and of sea! Think of it for a moment by the 
side of Cwsar’s Commentaries; not to compare things incomparable, but 
in order to appreciate the perfect art which shines through Xenophon’s 
mastery of language, his brevity achieving a result so different from 
that of the like characteristic in the Roman writer. Czesar’s conciseness 
comes of strength and pride; Xenophon’s, of a vivid imagination. 
Many a single line of the Anabasis presents a picture which deeply stirs 
the emotions. A good instance occurs in the fourth book, where a 
delightful passage of unsurpassable narrative tells how the Greeks 
rewarded and dismissed a guide who had led them through dangerous 
country. The man himself was in peril of his life; laden with valuable 
things which the soldiers had given him in their gratitude, he turned to 
make his way through the hostile region. Evei éomépa €yévero, @yero Tips 
vuKTOS amiwv. 

‘‘ When evening came he took leave of us, and went his way by night.” 
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To my mind, words of wonderful suggestiveness. You see the wild, 
eastern landscape, upon which the sun has set. There are the Hellenes, 
safe for the moment on their long march, and there the mountain tribes- 
men, the serviceable barbarian, going away, alone, with his tempting 
guerdon, into the hazards of the darkness. 

Also in the fourth book, another picture moves one in another way. 
Among the Carduchian Hills two men were seized, and information 
was sought from them about the track to be followed. ‘‘ One of them 
would say nothing, and kept silence in spite of every threat; so, in the 
presence of his companion, he was slain. Thereupon that other made 
known the man’s reason for refusing to point out the way; in the 
direction the Greeks must take there dwelt a daughter of his, who was 
married.”’ 

It would not be easy to express more pathos than is conveyed in 
these few words. Xenophon himself, one may be sure, did not feel it 
quite as we do, but he preserved the incident for its own sake, and 
there, in a line or two, shines something of human love and sacrifice, 
significant for all time. 

X. 

I sometimes think I will go and spend the sunny half of a twelve- 
month in wandering about the British Isles. There is so much of 
beauty and interest that I have not seen, and I grudge to close my eyes 
on this beloved home of ours, leaving any corner of it unvisited. Often 
I wander in fancy over all the parts I know, and grow restless with 
desire at familiar names which bring no picture to memory. My array 
of county guide-books (they have always been irresistible to me on the 
stalls) sets me roaming ; the only dull pages in them are those which 
treat of manufacturing towns. Yet I shall never start on that pilgrimage. 
I am too old, too fixed in habits. I dislike the railway ; I dislike hotels. 
I should grow homesick for my library, my garden, the view from my 
windows. And then—I have such a fear of dying anywhere but under 
my own roof. 

Asa rule, it is better to re-visit only in imagination the places which 
have greatly charmed us, or which, in the retrospect, seem to have 
done so. Seems to have charmed us, I say; for the memory we form, 
after a certain lapse of time, of places where we lingered, often bears 
but a faint resemblance to the impression received at the time; what in 
truth may have been very moderate enjoyment, or enjoyment greatly 
disturbed by inner or outer circumstance, shows in the distance as a 
keen delight, or as deep, still happiness. On the other hand, if memory 
creates no illusion, and the name of a certain place is associated with one 
of the golden moments of life, it were rash to hope that another visit 
would repeat the experience of a by-gone day. For it was not merely 
the sights that one beheld which were the cause of joy and peace ; how- 
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ever lovely the spot, however gracious the sky, these things external 
would not have availed, but for contributory movements of mind and 
heart and blood, the essentials of the man as then he was. 

Whilst I was reading this afternoon my thoughts strayed, and I 
found myself recalling a hillside in Suffolk, where, after a long walk, I 
rested drowsily one midsummer day twenty years ago. A great longing 
seized me ; I was tempted to set off at once, and find again that spot under 
the high e!m trees, where, as I smoked a delicious pipe, I heard about 
me the crack, crack, crack of broom-pods bursting in the glorious heat 
of the noontide sun. Had I acted upon the impulse, what chance was 
there of my enjoying such another hour as that which my memory 
cherished? No, no; it is not the place that I remember ; it is the time 
of life, the circumstances, the mood, which at that moment fell so happily 
together. Can I dream that a pipe smoked on that same hillside, under 
the same glowing sky, would taste as it then did, or bring me the same 
solace? Would the turf be so soft beneath me? Would the great elm- 
branches temper so delightfully the noontide rays beating upon them? 
And, when the hour of rest was over, should I spring to my feet as then 
I did, eager to put forth my strength again? No, no; what Iremember 
is just one moment of my earlier life, linked by accident with that 
picture of the Suffolk landscape. The place no longer exists; it never 
existed save for me. For it is the mind which creates the world about 
us, and, even though we stand side by side in the same meadow, my 
eyes will never see what is beheld by yours, my heart will never stir to 
the emotions with which yours is touched. 


XI. 


I awoke a little after four o’clock. There was sunlight upon the 
blind, that pure gold of the earliest beam which always makes me think 
of Dante’s angels. I had slept unusually well, without a dream, and 
felt the blessing of rest through all my frame; my head was clear, my 
pulse beat temperately. And, when I had lain thus for a few minutes, 
asking myself what book I should reach from the shelf that hangs near 
my pillow, there came upon me a desire to rise and go forth into the 
early morning. On the moment, I bestirred myself. The drawing up 
of the blind, the opening of the window, only increased my zeal, and I 
was soon in the garden, then out in the road, walking light-heartedly 
I cared not whither. 

How long is it since I went forth at the hour of summer sunrise? It 
is one of the greatest pleasures, physical and mental, that any man in 
moderate health can grant himself; yet hardly once in a year do mood 
and circumstance combine to put it within one’s reach. The habit of 
lying in bed hours after broad daylight is strange enough, if one thinks 
of it; a habit entirely evil; one of the most foolish changes made by 
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modern system in the healthier life of the old time. But that my 
energies are not equal to such great innovation, I would begin going to 
bed at sunset and rising with the beam of day; ten to one, it would 
vastly improve my health, and undoubtedly it would add to the pleasures 
of my existence. 

When travelling, I have now and then watched the sunrise, and 
always with an exultation unlike anything produced in me by other 
aspects of nature. I remember daybreak on the Mediterranean ; the 
shapes of islands growing in hue after hue of tenderest light, until they 
floated amid a sea of glory. And among the mountains—that crowning 
height, one moment a cold pallor, the next soft-glowing under the 
touch of the rosy-fingered goddess. These are the things I shall never 
see again; things, indeed, so perfect in memory that I should dread to 
blur them by a newer experience. My senses are so much duller; they 
do not show me what once they did. 

How far away is that schoolboy time, when I found a pleasure in 
getting up and escaping from the dormitory whilst all the others were 
still asleep. My purpose was innocent enough; I got up early only to 
do my lessons. I can see the long school-room, lighted by the early 
sun; I can smell the school-room odour—a blend of books and slates 
and wall-maps and I know not what. It was a mental peculiarity of 
mine that at five o’clock in the morning I could apply myself with gusto 
to mathematics, a subject loathsome to me at any other time of the day. 
Opening the book at some section which was wont to scare me, I used 
to say to myself: ‘‘ Come now, I’m going to tackle this this morning! 
If other boys can understand it, why shouldn’t I?” And ina measure, 
I succeeded. In a measure only; there was always a limit at which my 
powers failed me, strive as I would. 

In my garret-days it was seldom that I rose early. With the excep- 
tion of one year—or the greater part of a twelvemonth—during which 
I was regularly up at half-past five, for a special reason. I had 
undertaken to ‘“‘coach”’ a man for matriculation; he was in business, 
and the only time he could conveniently give to his studies was before 
breakfast. I, just then, had my lodgings near Hampstead Road; my 
pupil lived at Knightsbridge ; I engaged to be with him every morning 
at half-past six, and the walk, at a brisk pace, took me just about an 
hour. At that time I saw no severity in the arrangement, and I was 
delighted to earn the modest fee which enabled me to write'all day 
long without fear of hunger; but one inconvenience attached to it. I 
had no watch, and my only means of knowing the time was to hear the 
striking of a clock in the neighbourhood. As arule, I awoke just when 
I should have done; the clock struck five, and up I sprang. But 
occasionally—and this when the mornings had grown dark—my punctual 
habit failed me; I would hear the clock chime some fraction of the 
hour, and could not know whether I had awoke too soon or slept too 
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long. The horror of unpunctuality, which has always been a craze with 
me, made it impossible to lie waiting; more than once I dressed and 
went out into the street to discover as best I could what time it was, and 
one such expedition, I well remember, took place between two and three 
o’clock on a morning of foggy rain. 

It happened now and then that, on reaching the house at Knights- 
bridge, I was informed that Mr. - felt too tired to rise. This con- 
cerned me little, for it meant no deduction of fee; I had the two hours’ 
walk, and was all the better for it. Then the appetite with which I sat 
down to breakfast, whether I had done my coaching or not! Bread and 
butter and coffee—such coffee !—made the meal, and I ate like a navvy. 
I was in magnificent spirits. All the way homeI had been thinking 
of my day’s work, and the morning brain, clarified and whipped to 





vigour by that brisk exercise, by that wholesome hunger, wrought its 
best. The last mouthful swallowed, I was seated at my writing-table ; 
aye, and there I sat for seven or eight hours, with a short munching 
interval, working as only few men worked in all London, with pleasure, 
zeal, hope. . . 

Yes, yes, those were the good days. They did not last long; before 
and after them were cares, miseries, endurance multiform. I have 
always felt grateful to Mr. 
of health, and almost of peace. 





of Knightsbridge ; he gave me a year 


XII. 


A whole day’s walk yesterday with no plan; just a long ramble of 
hour after hour, entirely enjoyable. It ended at Topshaia, where I sat 
on the little churchyard terrace, and watched the evening tide come up 
the broad estuary. I have a great liking fur Topsham, and that 
churchyard, overlooking what is not quite sea, yet more than river, is 
one of the most restful spots I know. Of course, the association with 
old Chaucer, who speaks of Topsham sailors, helps my mood. I 
came home very tired; but I am not yet decrepit, and for that I must 
be thankful. 

The unspeakable blessedness of having a home! Much as my imagi- 
nation has dwelt upon it for thirty years, I never knew how deep and 
exquisite a joy could lie in the assurance that one is at home for ever. 
Again and again I come back upon this thought; nothing but Death 
can oust me from my abiding place. And Death I have long learnt to 
regard as a friend ; hv will but intensify the peace I now relish. 

When one is at home, how one’s affections grow about everything in 
the neighbourhood! I always thought with fondness of this corner of 
Devon, but what was that compared with the love which now streng- 
thens in me day by day! Beginning with my house, every stick and 
stone of it is dear to me as my heart’s blood; I find myself laying an 
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affectionate hand on the door-post, giving a pat, as I go by, to the 
garden gate. Every tree and shrub in the garden is my beloved friend ; 
I touch them, when need is, very tenderly, as though carelessness might 
pain, or roughness injure them. If I pull up a weed in the walk, I 
look at it with a certain sadness before throwing it away ; it belongs to 
my home. 

And all the country round about. These villages, how delightful are 
their names to my ear! I find myself reading with interest all the 
local news in the Exeter paper. Not that I care about the people; 
with barely one or two exceptions, the people are nothing to me, and 
the less I see of them the better Iam pleased. But the p/aces grow 
ever more dear tome. I like to know of anything that has happened 
at Heavitree, or Brampford Speke, or Newton St. Cyres. I begin to 
pride myself on knowing every road and lane, every bridle-path and foot- 
way for miles about. I like to learn the names of farms and of fields. 
And all this because here is my abiding place, because I am home for ever. 

It seems to me that the very clouds that pass above my house are 
more interesting and beautiful than clouds elsewhere. 

And to think that at one time I called myself a socialist, communist, 
anything you like of the revolutionary kind! Not for long, to be sure, 
and I suspect that there was always something in me that scoffed when 
my lips uttered such things. Why, no man living has a more profound 
sense of property than I; no man ever lived, who was, in every fibre, 
more vehemently an individualist. 


XITI. 


In this high summertide, I remember witha strange feeling that there 
are people who, of their free choice, spend day and night in cities, who 
throng to the gabble of drawing-rooms, make festival in public eating- 
houses, sweat in the glare of the theatre. They call it life; they call it 
enjoyment. Why, so it is, for them; they are so made. The folly is 
mine, to wonder that they fulfil their destiny. 

But with what deep and quiet thanksgiving do I remind myself that 
never shall I mingle with that well-millinered and tailored herd! 
Happily, I never saw much of them. Certain occasions I recall when 
a supposed necessity took me into their dismal precincts; a sick buzzing 
in the brain, a languor as of exhausted limbs, comes upon me with the 
memory. The relief with which I stepped out into the street again, 
when all was over! Dear to me then was my poverty, which for the 
moment seemed to make me a free man. Dear to me was the labour 
at my desk, which, by comparison, enabled me to respect myself. 

Never again shall I shake hands with man or woman who is not in 
truth my friend. Never again shall I go to see acquaintances with 
whom I have no acquaintance. All men my brothers! Nay, thank 
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Heaven, that they are not! I will do harm, if I can help it, to no one ; 
I will wish good to all; but I will make no pretence of personal kindli- 
ness where, in the nature of things, it cannot be felt. I have grimaced 
a smile and pattered unmeaning words to many a person whom I 
despised or from whom in heart I shrank; I did so because I had 
not courage to do otherwise. For a man conscious of such weakness, 
the best is to live apart from the world. Brave Samuel Johnson! 
One such truth-teller is worth all the moralists and preachers who 
ever laboured to humanise mankind. Had he withdrawn into soli- 
tude, it would have been a national loss. Every one of his blunt, 
fearless words had more value than a whole evangel on the lips of 
a timidly good man. It is thus tliat the commonalty, however well 
clad, should be treated. So seldom does the fool or the ruffian in 
broadcloth hear his just designation; so seldom is the man found 
who has a right to address him by it. By the bandying of insults 
we profit nothing; there can be no useful rebuke which is exposed 
to a tu quoque. But, as the world is, an honest and wise man should 
have a rough tongue. Let him speak and spare not! 


XIV. 


Vituperation of the English climate is foolish. A better climate 
does not exist—for healthy people; and it is always as regards the 
average native in sound health that a climate must be judged. In- 
valids have no right whatever to talk petulantly of the natural changes 
of the sky ; Nature has not them in view; let them (if they can) seek 
exceptional conditions for their exceptional state, leaving behind them 
many a million of sound, hearty men and women who take the seasons 
as they come, and profit by each in turn. Nathaniel Hawthorne, after 
sufficient experience, declared that the climate of England was that in 
which one could pass most time out of doors, all the year round, with- 
out discomfort. In its freedom from extremes, in its common clemency, 
even in its caprice, which at the worst time holds out hope, our island 
weather compares well with that of other lands. Who enjoys the fine 
day of spring, summer, autumn, or winter so much as an Englishman? 
His perpetual talk of the weather is testimony to his keen relish for 
most of what it offers him; in lands of blue monotony, even as where 
climatic conditions are plainly evil, such talk does not go on. So, 
granting that we have bad days not a few, that the east wind takes us 
by the throat, that the mists get at our joints, that the sun hides his 
glory too often and too long, it is plain that the result of all comes to 
good, that it engenders a mood of zest under the most various aspects 
of heaven, keeps an edge on our appetite for open-air life. 

I, of course, am one of the weaklings who, in grumbling at the 
weather, merely invite compassion. July, this year, is clouded and 
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windy, very cheerless even here in Devon; I fret and shiver and mutter 
to myself something about southern skies. Pshaw! Were I the average 
man of my years, I should be striding over Haldon, caring not a jot 
for the heavy sky, finding a score of compensations for the lack of sun. 
Can I not have patience? Do I not know that, some morning, the east 
will open like a bursting bud into warmth and splendour, and the azure 
depths above will have only the more solace for my starved anatomy 
because of this protracted disappointment ? 


XV. 


I have been at the seaside—enjoying it, yes, but in what a dodder- 
ing, senile sort of way! Is it I who used to drink the strong wind like 
wine, who ran exultingly along the wet sands and leapt from rock to 
rock, barefoot, on the slippery seaweed, who breasted the swelling 
breaker, and shouted with joy as it buried me in gleaming foam? At 
the seaside, I knew not such thing as bad weather; there were but 
changes of eager mood and full-blooded life. Now, if the breeze blow 
too roughly, if there come a pelting shower, I must look for shelter, 
and sit with my cloak about me. It is but a new reminder that I do 
best to stay at home, travelling only in reminiscence. 

At Weymouth I enjoyed a hearty laugh, one of the good things not 
easy to get after middle age. There was a notice of steamboats which 
ply along the coast, steamboats recommended to the public as being 
‘replete with lavatories and a ladies’ saloon.’ Think how many people 
read this without a chuckle! 


XVI. 

In the last ten years I have seen a good deal of English inns, in 
many parts of the country, and it astonishes me to find how bad they 
are. Only once or twice have I chanced upon an inn (or, if you like, 
hotel) where I enjoyed any sort of comfort. More often than not, even 
the beds are unsatisfactory—either pretentiously huge and choked with 
drapery, or hard and thinly accoutred. Furnishing is uniformly 
hideous, and there is either no attempt at ornament (the safest thing) or 
a villainous taste thrusts itself upon one at every turn. The meals, in 
general, are coarse and poor in quality, and served with gross sloven- 
liness. 

I have often heard it said that the touring cyclist has caused the 
revival of wayside inns. It may be so, but the touring cyclist seems to 
be very easily satisfied. Unless we are greatly deceived by the old 
writers, an English inn used to be a delightful resort, abounding in 
comfort, and supplied with the best of food; a place, too, where one 
was sure of welcome at once hearty and courteous. The inns of to-day, 
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in country towns and villages, are not in that good old sense inns at all ; 
they are merely public-houses. The landlord’s chief interest is the sale 
of liquor. Under his roof you may, if you choose, eat and sleep, but 
what you are expected to do is to drink. Yet, even for drinking, there 
is no decent accommodation. You will find what is called a bar-parlour, 
a stuffy and dirty room, with crazy chairs, where only the sodden dram- 
gulper could imagine himself at ease. Should you wish to write a 
letter, only the worst pen and the vilest ink is forthcoming ; this, even 
in the ‘commercial room ” of many an inn which seems to depend upon 
the custom of travelling tradesmen. Indeed, this whole business of inn- 
keeping is incredibly mismanaged. Most of all does the common in- 
eptitude or brutality enrage one when it has possession of an old and 
picturesque house, such as reminds one of the best tradition, a house 
which might be made as comfortable as house can be, a place of rest 
and mirth. 

At a public-house you expect public-house manners, and nothing 
better will meet you at most of the so-called inns or hotels. It surprises 
me to think in how few instances I have found even the pretence of 
civility. As a rule, landlord and landlady are either contemptuously 
superior or boorishly familiar; the waiters and chambermaids do their 
work with an indifference which only softens to a condescending interest 
at the moment of your departure, when, if the tip be thought insufficient, 
a sneer or a muttered insult speeds you on your way. One inn I 
remember, where, having to go in and out two or three times in a morn- 
ing, I always found the front door blocked by the portly forms of two 
women, the landlady and the barmaid, who stood there chatting and 
surveying the street. Coming from within the house, I had to call out 
a request for passage; it was granted with all deliberation, and with 
not a syllable of apology. This was the best “hotel” in a Sussex 
market town. 

And the food. Here, beyond doubt, there is grave degeneracy. It 
is impossible to suppose that the old travellers by coach were contented 
with entertainment such as one gets nowadays at the table of a country 
hotel. The cooking is wont to be wretched ; the quality of the meat and 
vegetables worse than mediocre. What! Shall one ask in vain at an 
English inn for an honest chop or steak? Again and again has my 
appetite been frustrated with an offer of a mere sinew and scrag. Ata 
hotel where the charge for lunch was five shillings, I have been sickened 
with pulpy potatoes and stringy cabbage. The very joint—ribs or sirloin, 
leg or shoulder—is commonly a poor, underfed, sapless thing, scorched 
in an oven; and as for the round of beef, it has as good as disappeared 
—probably because it asks too much skill in the salting. Then again 
one’s breakfast bacon; what intolerable stuff, smelling of salt- 
petre, has been set before me when I paid the price of the best 
smoked Wiltshire! It would be mere indulgence of the spirit of 
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grumbling to talk about poisonous tea and washy coffee ; every one knows 
that these drinks cannot be had at public tables; but what if there be 
real reason for discontent with one’s pint of ale? Often, still, that 
draught from the local brewery is sound and invigorating, but there are 
grievous exceptions, and no doubt the tendency is here, as in other things 
—a falling off, a carelessness, if not a calculating dishonesty. I foresee 
the day when Englishmen will have forgotten how to brew beer; when 
one’s only safety will lie in the draught imported from Munich. 


XVII. 


I was taking a meal once at a London restaurant—not one of the great 
eating-places to which men most resort, but a small establishment on 
the same model in a quiet neighbourhood—when there entered, and sat 
down at the next table, a young man of the working class, whose dress 
betokened holiday. A glance told me that he felt anything but at ease ; 
his mind misgave him as he looked about the long room and at the table 
before him; and when a waiter came to offer him the card, he stared 
blankly in sheepish confusion. Some strange windfall, no doubt, had 
emboldened him to enter for the first time such a place as this, and now 
that he was here, he heartily wished himself out in the street again. 
However, aided by the waiter’s suggestions, he gave an order for a beef- 
steak and vegetables. When the dish was served, the poor fellow 
simply could not make a start upon it ; he was embarrassed by the display 
of knives and forks, by the arrangement of the dishes, by the sauce 
bottles and the cruet-stand, above all, no doubt, by the assembly of 
people not of his class, and the unwonted experience of being waited 
upon by a man with along shirt-front. He grew red; he made the 
clumsiest and most futile efforts to transport the meat to his plate ; food 
was there before him, but, like a very Tantalus, he was forbidden to 
enjoy it. Observing with all discretion, I at length saw him pull out 
his pocket handkerchief, spread it on the table, and, with a sudden 
effort, fork the meat off the dish into this receptacle. The waiter, aware 
by this time of the customer’s difficulty, came up and spoke a word to 
him. Abashed into anger, the young man roughly asked what he had 
to pay. It ended in the waiter’s bringing a newspaper, wherein he 
helped to wrap up meat and vegetables. Money was flung down, and 
the victim of a mistaken ambition hurriedly departed, to satisfy his 
hunger amid less unfamiliar surroundings. 

It was a striking and unpleasant illustration of social differences. 
Could such a thing happen in any country but England? I doubt it. 
The sufferer was of decent appearance, and, with ordinary self-command, 
might have taken his meal in the restaurant like any one else, quite 
unnoticed. But he belonged to a class which among all classes in the 
world, is distinguished by native clownishness and by unpliability to novel 
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circumstance. The English lower ranks had need be marked by 
peculiar moral virtues to atone for their deficiencies in other respects. 


XVIII. 

It is easy to understand that common judgment of foreigners re- 
garding the English people. Go about in England as astranger, travel 
by rail, live at hotels, see nothing but the broadly public aspect of 
things, and the impression left upon you will be one of hard egoism, of 
gruffness and sullenness; in a word, of everything that contrasts most 
strongly with the ideal of social and civic life. And yet, as a matter of 
fact, no nation possesses in so high a degree the social and civic virtues. 
The unsociable Englishman, quotha? Why, what country in the world 
can show such multifarious, vigorous and cordial co-operation, in all 
ranks, but especially, of course, among the intelligent, for ends which 
concern the common good? Unsociable! Why, go where you will in 
England you can hardly find a man—nowadays, indeed, scarce an 
educated woman—who does not belong to some alliance, for study or 
sport, for municipal or national benefit, and who will not be seen, in 
leisure time, doing his best as a social being. Take the so-called sleepy 
market-town; it is bubbling with all manner of associated activities, 
and these of the quite voluntary kind, forms of zealously united effort 
such as are never dreamt of in the countries supposed to be eminently 
“social.” Sociability does not consist in a readiness to talk at large 
with the first comer. It is not dependent upon natural grace and 
suavity ; it is compatible, indeed, with thoroughly awkward and all but 
brutal manners. The English have never (at all events, for some two 
centuries past) inclined to the purely ceremonial or mirthful forms of socia- 
bility ; but as regards every prime interest of the community—health and 
comfort, well-being of body and of soul—their social instinct is supreme. 

Yet it is so difficult to reconcile this indisputable fact with that other 
fact, no less obvious, that your common Englishman seems to have no 
geniality. From the one point of view, I admire and laud my fellow 
countryman ; from the other, I heartily dislike him and wish to see as 
little of him as possible. One is wont to think of the English as a genial 
folk. Have they lost in this respect? Has the century of science 
and money-making sensibly affected the national character? I think 
always of my experience at the English inn, where it is impossible not 
to feel a brutal indifference to the humane features of life; where food 
is bolted without attention, liquor swallowed out of mere habit, where 
even good-natured accost is a thing so rare as to be remarkable. 

Two things have to be borne in mind: the extraordinary difference 
of demeanour which exists between the refined and the vulgar English, 
and the natural difficulty of an Englishman in revealing his true self 
save under the most favourable circumstances. 

So striking is the difference of manner between class and class that 
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the hasty observer might well imagine a corresponding and radical dif- 
ference of mind and character. In Russia, I suppose, the social extremities 
are seen to be pretty far apart, but, with that possible exception, I 
should think no European country can show such a gap as yawns to the 
eye between the English gentleman and the English boor. The boor, 
of course, is the multitude ; the boor impresses himself upon the traveller. 
When relieved from his presence, one can be just to him; one can 
remember that his virtues—though elementary, and strictly in need of 
direction—are the same, to a great extent, as those of the well-bred 
man. He does not represent—though seeming to do so—a nation 
apart. To understand this multitude, you must get below its insufferable 
manners, and learn that very fine civic qualities can consist with a 
personal bearing almost wholly repellent. 

Then, as to the dogged reserve of the educated man, why, I have only 
to look into myself. I, it is true, am not quite a representative English- 
man; my self-consciousness, my meditative habit of mind, rather dims 
my national and social characteristics ; buf set me among a few speci- 
mens of the multitude, and am I not at once aware of that instinctive 
antipathy, that shrinking into myself, that something like unto scorn, of 
which the Englishman is accused by foreigners who casually meet him ? 
Peculiar to me is the effort to overcome this first impulse—an effort 
which often enough succeeds. If I know myself at all, I am not an 
ungenial man; and yet I am quite sure that many people who have 
known me casually would say that my fault is a lack of geniality. To 
show my true self, I must be in the right mood and the right circum- 
stances—which, after all, is merely, as much as saying that I am 
decidedly English. 





XIX, 

On my breakfast table there is a potof honey. Not the manufactured 
stuff sold under that name in shops, but honey of the hive, brought to 
me by a neighbouring cottager whose bees often hum in my garden. 
It gives, I confess, more pleasure to my eye than to my palate; but I 
like to taste of it, because it is honey. 

There is as much difference, said Johnson, between a lettered and an 
unlettered man as between the living and the dead; and, in a way, it 
was no extravagance. Think merely how one’s view of common things 
is affected by literary association. "What were honey to me if I knew 
nothing of Hymettus and Hybla?—if my mind had no stores of poetry, 
no memories of romance? Suppose me town-pent, the name might 
bring with it some pleasantness of rustic odour; but of what poor signi- 
ficance even that, if the country were to me mere grass and corn and 
vegetables, as to the man who has never read nor wished to read. For 
the Poet is indeed a Maker: above the world of sense, trodden by 
hidebound humanity, he builds that world of his own whereto is 
summoned the unfettered spirit. Why does it delight me to see the bat 
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flitting at dusk before my window, or to hear the hoot of the owl when all 
the ways are dark? I might regard the bat with disgust, and the owl 
either with vague superstition or not heed it at all. But these have 
their place in the Poet’s world, and carry me above this idle present. 

I once passed a night in a little market town where I had arrived 
tired and went to bed early. I slept forthwith, but was presently 
awakened by I knew not what; in the darkness there sounded a sort of 
music, and, as my brain cleared, I was aware of the soft chiming of 
church bells. Why, what hour could it be? I struck a light and 
looked at my watch. Midnight. Then a glow came over me. ‘‘ We 
have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow!” Never till then 
had J heardthem. And the town in which I slept was Evesham, but a 
few miles from Stratford-upon-Avon. Whatif those midnight bells had 
been to me but as any other, and I had reviled them for breaking my 
sleep ?—Johnson did not much exaggerate. 


XX. 


It is the second Jubilee. Bonfires blaze upon the hills, making one 
think of the watchman on Agamemnon’s citadel. (It were more germane 
to the matter to think of Queen Elizabeth and the Armada.) Though 
wishing the uproar happily over, I can see the good in it as well as 
another man. English monarchy, as we know it, is a triumph of 
English common sense. Grant that men cannot do without an over- 
lord ; how to make that over-lordship consist with the largest practical 
measure of national and individual liberty? We, at all events, have for 
atime solved the question. For atime only, of course; but consider the 
history of Europe, and our jubilation is perhaps justified. 

For sixty years has the British Republic held on its way under one 
President. It is wide of the mark to object that other Republics, which 
change their President more frequently, support the semblance of over- 
lordship at considerably less cost to the people. Britons are minded for 
the present that the Head of their State shall be called King or 
Queen; the name is pleasant to them; it corresponds to a popular 
sentiment, vaguely understood, but still operative, which is called 
loyalty. The majority thinking thus, and the system being found to 
work more than tolerably well, what purpose could be served by an 
attempt at novas res? ‘The nation is content to pay the price; it is the 
nation’s affair. Moreover, who can feel the least assurance that a 
change to one of the common forms of Republicanism would be for the 
general advantage? Do we find that countries which have made the 
experiment are so very much better off than our own in point of stable, 
quiet government and of national welfare? The theorist scoffs at forms 
which have survived their meaning, at privilege which will bear no 
examination, at compromises which sound ludicrous, at submissivns 
which seem contemptible ; but let him put forward his practical scheme 
for making all men rational, consistent, just. Englishmen, I imagine, 
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are not endowed with these qualities in any extraordinary degree. 
Their strength, politically speaking, lies in a recognition of expediency, 
complemented by respect for the established fact. One of the facts 
particularly clear to them is the suitability to their minds, their tempers, 
their habits, of a system of polity which has been established by the 
slow effort of generations within this sea-girt realm. They have 
nothing to do with ideals: they never trouble themselves man to think 
about the Rights of Man. If you talk to them (long enough) about the 
rights of the shopman, or the ploughman, or the cat’s-meat-man, they 
will lend ear, and, when the facts of any such case have been examined, 


gwith them. This characteristic of theirs 


they will find a way of dealin 
they call Common Sense. ‘To them, all things considered, it has been of 
vast service ; one may even say that the rest of the world has profited by 
it not a little. That Uncommon Sense might now and then have stood 
them even in better stead is nothing to the point. The Englishman deals 
with things as they are, and first and foremost accepts his own being. 

This Jubilee declares a legitimate triumph of the average man. 
Look back for threescore years, and who shall affect to doubt that the 
time has been marked by many improvements in the material life of 
the English people? Often have they been at loggerheads among 
themselves, but they have never flown at each other’s throats, and 
from every grave dispute has resulted some substantial gain. They 
are a cleaner people and a more sober; in every class there is a dimi- 
nution of brutality; education—stand for what it may—has notably 
extended ; certain forms of tyranny have been abolished ; certain forms 
of suffering, due to heedlessness or ignorance, have been abated. True, 
these are mere details ; whether they indicate a solid advance in civili- 
sation cannot yet be determined. But assuredly the average Briton 
has cause to jubilate; for the progressive features of the epoch are 
such as he can understand and approve, whereas the doubt which may 
be cast upon its ethical complexion is for him either non-existent or 
unintelligible. So let cressets flare into the night from all the hills! 
It is no purchased exultation, no servile flattery. The People acclaims 
itself, yet not without genuine gratitude and affection towards the 
Representative of its glory and its power. The Constitutional Compact 
has been well preserved. Review the record of kingdoms, and say 
how often it has come to pass that sovereign and people rejoiced 
together over bloodless victories. 


XXI. 

At an inn in the north I once heard three men talking at their break- 
fast on the question of diet. They agreed that most people ate too 
much meat, and one of them went so far as to declare that, for his part, 
he rather preferred vegetables and fruit. ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘ will you 
believe me that I sometimes make a breakfast of apples?” This 
announcement was received in silence; evidently the two listeners 
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didn’t quite know what to think of it. Thereupon the speaker, in 
rather a blustering tone, cried out, ‘‘ Yes, I can make a very good 
breakfast on two or three pounds of apples.” 

Wasn’t it amusing? And wasn’t it characteristic? This honest 
Briton had gone too far in frankness. ’Tis all very well to like vege- 
tables and fruits up to a certain point; but to breakfast on apples! 
His companions’ silence proved that they were just a little ashamed of 
him; his confession savoured of poverty or meanness; to right himself 
in their opinion, nothing better occurred to the man than to protest 
that he ate apples, yes, but not merely one or two; he ate them largely, 
by the pound! T laughed at the fellow, but I thoroughly understood 
him ; so would every Englishman; for at the root of our being is a 
hatred of parsimony. This manifests itself in all sorts of ludicrous or 
contemptible forms, but no less is it the source of our finest qualities. 
An Englishman desires, above all, to live largely ; on that account he 
not only dreads, but hates and despises, poverty. His virtues are those of 
the free-handed and warm-hearted opulent man; his weaknesses come 
of the sense of inferiority (intensely painful and humiliating) which 
attaches in his mind to one who cannot spend and give; his vices, for the 
most part, originate in loss of self-respect due to loss of secure position. 


XXII. 


For a nation of this temper, the movement towards democracy is 
fraught with peculiar dangers. Profoundly aristocratic in his sympa- 
thies, the Englishman has always seen in the patrician class not merely 
a social, but a moral, superiority ; the man of blue blood was to him a 
living representative of those potencies and virtues which made his 
ideal of the worthy life. Very significant is the cordial alliance from 
old time between nobles and people; free, proud homage on one side 
answering to gallant championship on the other; both classes working 
together in the cause of liberty. However great the sacrifices of the 
common folk for the maintenance of aristocratic power and splendour, 
they were gladly made; this was the Englishman’s religion, his inborn 
pietas ; in the depths of the dullest soul moved a perception of the ethic 
meaning attached to lordship. Your Lord was the privileged being 
endowed by descent with generous instincts, and possessed of means to 
show them forth in act. A poor noble was a contradiction in terms ; 
if such a person existed, he could only be spoken of with wondering 
sadness, as though he were the victim of some freak of nature. The 
Lord was Honourable, Right Honourable ; his acts, his words, virtually 
constituted the code of honour whereby the nation lived. 

In a new world, beyond the ocean, there grew up a new race, ascion 
of England, which shaped its life without regard to the principle of 
hereditary lordship ; and in course of time this triumphant Republic 
began to shake the ideals of the Mother land. _Its civilisation, spite of 
superficial resemblances, is not English; let him who will, think it 
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superior; all one cares to say is that it has already shown in a broad 
picture the natural tendencies of English blood when emancipated from 
the old religion. Easy to understand that some there are who see 
nothing but evil in the influence of that vast commonwealth. If it has 
done us good, assuredly the fact is not yet demonstrable. In old England, 
democracy is a thing so alien to our traditions and rooted sentiment that 
the line of its progress seems hitherto a mere track of ruin. In the 
very word is something from which we shrink; it seems to signify 
nothing less than a national apostasy, a denial of the faith in which we 
won our glory. The democratic Englishman is, by the laws of his own 
nature, in parlous case ; he has lost the ideal by which he guided his 
rude, prodigal, domineering instincts; in place of the Right Honourable, 
born to noble things, he has set up the mere Plebs, born, more likely 
than not, for all manner of baseness. And, amid all his show of loud 
self-confidence, the man is haunted with misgiving. 

The task before us is no light one. Can we, whilst losing the class, 
retain the idea it embodied? Can we English, ever so subject to the 
material, liberate ourselves from that old association, yet guard its 
meaning in the sphere of spiritual life? Can we, with eyes which have 
ceased to look reverently on worn-out symbols, learn to select from 
among the grey-coated multitude, and place in reverence even higher, 
him who “ holds his patent of nobility straight from Almighty God” ? 
Upon that depends the future of England. In days gone by, our very 
Snob bore testimony after his fashion, to our scorn of meanness; he at 
all events imagined himself to be imitating those who were incapable of 
a sordid transaction, of a plebeian compliance. But the Snob, one 
notes, is in the way of degeneracy; he has new exemplars; he 
speaks a ruder language. Him, be sure, in one form or another, we 
shall have always with us, and to observe his habits is to 
note the tenor of the time. If he have at the back of his dim mind 
no living ideal which lends his foolishness a generous significance, then 


indeed—videant consules. 





XXIII. 


A visit from N He stayed with me two days, and I wish he 
could have stayed a third. (Beyond the third day, I am not sure 
that any man would be wholly welcome. My strength will bear but a 
certain amount of conversation, even the pleasantest, and before long I 
desire solitude, which is rest.) 

The mere sight of N , to say nothing of his talk, did me good. If 
appearances can ever be trusted, there are few men who get more 
enjoyment out of life. His hardships were never excessive; they did 
not affect his health or touch his spirits; probably he is in every way a 
better man for having—as he says—‘‘ gone through the mill.” His 
recollection of the time when he had to work hard for a five-pound note, 
nd was nut always sure of getting it, obviously lends gusto to his 
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present state of ease. I persuaded him to talk about his successes, 
and to give me a glimpse of their meaning in solid cash. Last 
Midsummer day, his receipts for the twelvemonth were more than 
two thousand pounds. Nothing wonderful, of course, bearing in mind 
what some men are making by their pen; but very good for a writer 
who does not address the baser throng. Two thousand pounds in a 
year! I gazed at him with wonder and admiration. 

I have known very few prosperous men of letters; N represents 
for me the best and brightest side of literary success. Say what one will 
after a lifetime of disillusion, the author who earns largely by honest 
and capable work is among the few enviable mortals. Think of N ’s 
existence. No other man could do what he is doing, and he does it with 
ease. Two, or at most three, hours’ work a day—and that by no 
means every day—suflices to him. Like all who write, he has his 
unfruitful times, his mental worries, his disappointments, but these bear 
no proportion to the hours of happy and effective labour. Every time 
I see him he looks in better health, for of late years he has taken much 
more exercise, and he is often travelling. He is happy in his wife and 
children ; the thought of all the comforts and pleasures he is able to give 
them must be a constant joy to him; were he to die, his family is safe 
from want. He has friends and acquaintances as many as he desires ; 
congenial folk gather at his table; he is welcome in pleasant houses 
near and far; his praise is upon the lips of all whose praise is worth 
having. With all this, he has the good sense to avoid manifest dangers ; 
he has not abandoned his privacy, and he seems to be in no danger of 
being spoilt by good fortune. His work is more to him than a means of 
earning money ; he talks about a book he has in hand almost as freshly 
and keenly as in the old days, when his annual income was barely a 
couple of hundred. I note, too, that his leisure is not swamped with 
the publications of the day; he reads as many old books as new, and 
keeps many of his early enthusiasms. 

He is one of the men I heartily like. That he greatly cares for me I 
do not suppose, but this has nothing to do with the matter; enough 
that he likes my society well enough to make a special journey down 
into Devon. I represent to him, of course, the days gone by, and for 
their sake he will always feel an interest in me. Being ten years my 
junior, he must naturally regard me as an old buffer ; I notice, indeed, 
that he is just a little too deferential at moments. He feels a certain 
respect for some of my work, but thinks, I am sure, that I ceased 
writing none too soon—which is very true. If I had not been such a lucky 
fellow—if at this moment I were still toiling for bread—it is probable 
that he and I would see each other very seldom; for N—— has delicacy, 
and would shrink from bringing his high-spirited affluence face to face 
with Grub Street squalor and gloom; whilst I, on the other hand, 
should hate to think that he kept up my acquaintance from a sense of 
decency. As it is, we are very good friends, quite unembarrassed, and 
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—for a couple of days—ieully enjoy the sight and hearing of each 
other. That I am able to give him a comfortable bedroom, and set 
before him an eatable dinner, flatters my pride. If I choose at any 
time to accept his hearty invitation, I can do so without moral twinges. 

Two thousand pounds! If, at N 





’s age, I had achieved that 
income, what would have been the result upon me? Nothing but good, 
I know; but what form would the good have taken? Should I have 
become a social man, a giver of dinners, a member of clubs? Or 
should I merely have begun, ten years sooner, the life I am living now ? 
That is more likely. 

In my twenties I used to say to myself: what a splendid thing it will 
be when I am the possessor of a thousand pounds! Well, I have never 
possessed that sum—never anything like it—and now never shall. Yet 
it was not an extravagant ambition, methinks, however primitive. 

As we sat in the garden dusk, the scent of our pipes mingling with 
that of roses, N-—— said to me in a laughing tone: ‘‘Come now, tell 
me how you felt when you first heard of your legacy?’ And I could 
not tell him; I had nothing to say; no vivid recollection of the moment 
would come back to me. I am afraid N thought he had been 
indiscreet, for he passed quickly to another subject. Thinking it over 
now, I see, of course, that it would be impossible to put into words the 
feeling of that supreme moment of life. It was not joy that possessed 
me; I did not exult; I did not lose control of myself in any way. But 
I remember drawing one or two deep sighs, as if all at once relieved 
of some distressing burden or constraint. Only some hours after did I 
begin to feel any kind of agitation. That night I did not close my 
eyes; the night after I slept longer and more soundly than I remember 
to have done for a score of years. Once or twice in the first week I had 
a hysterical feeling ; I scarce kept myself from shedding tears. And 
the strange thing is that it seems to have happened so long ago; I seem 
to have been a free man for many a twelvemonth, instead of only for 
two. Indeed, that is what I have often thought about forms of true 
happiness; the brief are quite as satisfying as those that last long. I 
wanted, before my death, to enjoy liberty from care, and repose in a 
place I love. That was granted me; and, had I known it only for one 
whole year, the sum of my enjoyment would have been no whit less 
than if I live to savour it for a decade. 


XXIV. 





The honest fellow who comes to dig in my garden is puzzled to 
account for my peculiarities ; I often catch a look of wondering specula- 
tion in his eye when it turns upon me. It is all because I will not let 
him lay out flower-beds in the usual way, and make a bit of ground in 
front of the house really neat and ornamental. At first he put it down 
to meanness, but he knows by now that that cannot be the explanation. 
That I really prefer a garden so poor and plain that every cottager 
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would be ashamed of it, he cannot bring himself to believe, and of 
course I have long since given up trying to explain myself. The good 
man probably concludes that too many books and the habit of solitude 
have somewhat affected what he would call my ‘reasons. ” 

The only garden flowers I care for are the quite old-fashioned roses, 
sunflowers, hollyhocks, lilies and so on, and these I like to see growing 
as much as possible as if they were wild. Trim and symmetrical beds 
are my abhorrence, and most of the flowers which are put into them— 
hybrids with some grotesque name—Jonesia, Snooksia—hurt my eyes. 
On the other hand, a garden is a garden, and I would not try to intro- 
duce into it the flowers which are my solace in lanes and fields. Fox- 
gloves, for instance—it would pain me to see them thus transplanted. 

I think of foxgloves, for it is the moment of their glory. Yesterday 
I went to the lane which I visit every year at this time, the deep, rutty 
cart-track, descending between banks covered with giant fronds of the 
polypodium, and overhung with wych-elm and hazel, to that cool, grassy 
nook where the noble flowers hang on stems all but of my own height. 
Nowhere have I seen finer foxgloves. I suppose they rejoice me so 
because of early memories—to a child it is the most impressive of wild 
flowers; I would walk miles any day to see a fine cluster. As I would 
to see the shining of purple loosestrife by the water edge, or white 
lilies floating upon the still depth. 

But the gardener and I understand each other as soon as we go to the 
back of the house, and get among the vegetables. On that ground he 
finds me perfectly sane. And indeed I am not sure that the kitchen 
garden does not give me more pleasure than the domain of flowers. 
Every morning I step round before breakfast to see how things are 
‘‘coming on.” It is happiness to note the swelling of pods, the healthy 
vigour of potato plants, aye, even the shooting up of radishes and cress. 
This year I have a grove of Jerusalem artichokes ; they are seven or 
eight feet high, and I seem to get vigour as I look at the stems which 
are all but trunks, at the great, beautiful leaves. Delightful, too, are 
the scarlet runners, which have to be propped again and again, or they 
would break down under the abundance of their yield. It is a treat to 
me to go among them with a basket, gathering; I feel as though 
Nature herself showed kindness to me, in giving me such abundant food. 
How fresh and wholesome are the odours—especially if a shower has 
fallen not long ago! 

I have some magnificent carrots this year—straight, clean, tapering, 
the colour a joy to look upon. 


XXYV. 


For two things do my thoughts turn now and then to London. I 
should like to hear the long note of a master’s violin, the faultless 
cadence of an exquisite voice; I should like to see pictures. Music 
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and painting have always meant much to me; here I can enjoy them 
only in memory. 

Of course there is the discomfort of concert-hall and exhibition-rooms. 
My pleasure in the finest music would be greatly spoilt by having to sit 
amid a crowd, with some idiot audible on right hand or left, and the 
show of pictures would give me a headache in the first quarter of an 
hour. Non sum qualis eram when I waited five hours at the gallery-door 
to hear Patti, and knew not a moment’s fatigue to the end of the con- 
cert ; or when, at the Academy, I was astonished to find that it was four 
o'clock, and I had forgotten food since breakfast. The truth is, I do 
not much enjoy anything nowadays, which I cannot enjoy alone. It 
sounds morose; I imagine the comment of good people if they overheard 
such a confession. Ought I, in truth, to be ashamed of it? 

I always read the newspaper articles on exhibition of pictures, and 
with most pleasure when the pictures are landscapes. The mere names 
of paintings often gladden me for a whole day—those names which 
bring before the mind a bit of seashore, a riverside, a glimpse of moor- 
land or of woods. However feeble his criticism, the journalist generally 
writes with appreciation of these subjects; his descriptions carry me 
away to all sorts of places which I shall never see again with the bodily 
eye, and I thank him for his unconscious magic. Much better this, 
after all, than really going to London and seeing the pictures them- 
selves. They would not disappoint me; I love and honour even the 
least of English landscape painters ; but I should try to see too many 
at once, and fall back into my old mood of tired grumbling at the con- 
ditions of modern life. For a year or two I have grumbled little—all 
the better for me. 

XXVI. 

Of late, I have been wishing for music. An odd chance gratified my 
desire. 

I had to go into Exeter yesterday. I got there about sunset, trans- 
acted my business, and turned to walk home again through the warm 
twilight. In Southernhay, as I was passing a house of which the 
ground-floor windows stood open, there sounded the notes of a piano— 
chords touched by a skilful hand. I checked my step, hoping, and in a 
minute or two the musician began to play that nocturne of Chopin which 
I love best—I don’t know how to name it. My heart leapt. There I 
stood in the thickening dusk, the glorious sounds floating about me ; 
and I trembled with very ecstasy of enjoyment. When silence came, I 
waited in the hope of another piece, but nothing followed, and so I went 
my way. 

It is well for me that I cannot hear music when I will; assuredly I 
should not have such intense pleasure as comes to me now and then 
by haphazard. As I walked on, forgetting all about the distance, and 
reaching home before I knew I was half way there, I felt gratitude to 
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my unknown benefactor—a state of mind I have often experienced in 
the day long gone by. It happened at times—not in my barest days, 
but in those of decent poverty—that someone in the house where I 
lodged played the piano—and how it rejoiced me when this came to 
pass! I say, ‘ played the piano”—a phrase that covers much. For 
my own part, I was very tolerant; anything that could by the largest 
interpretation be called music, I welcomed and was thankful for; even 
‘‘ five-finger exercises” I found, at moments, better than nothing. For 
it was when I was labouring at my desk that the notes of the instru- 
ment were grateful and helpful to me. Some men, I believe, would 
have been driven frantic under the circumstances; to me, anything like 
a musical sound always came as a godsend; it turned my thoughts; it 
made the words flow. Even the street organs put me into happy mood ; 
I owe many a page to them—written when I should else have been 
sunk in bilious gloom. 

More than once, too, when I was walking London streets by night, 
penniless and miserable, music from an open window has stayed my 
step, even as yesterday. Very well can I remember such a moment in 
Eaton Square, one night when I was going back to Chelsea, tired, 
hungry, racked by frustrate passions. I had tramped miles and miles, 
in the hope of wearying myself so that I should sleep and forget. Then 
came the piano-notes—I saw that there was festival in the house—and 
for an hour or so I revelled as none of the bidden guests could possibly 
be doing. And when I reached my poor lodgings, I was no longer 
envious nor mad with desires, but asI fell asleep I thanked the unknown 
mortal who had played for me. 


XXVII. 


To-day I have read The Tempest. It is perhaps the play that I love 
best, and, because I seem to myself to know it so well, I commonly 
pass it over in opening the book. Yet, as always in regard to Shake- 
speare, having read it once more, I find that my knowledge was less 
complete than I supposed. So it would be, live as long as one might ; 
so it would ever be, whilst one had strength to turn the pages and a 
mind left to read them. 

I like to believe that this was the poet’s last work, that he wrote it 
in his home at Stratford, walking day by day in the fields which had 
taught his boyhood to love rural England. It is ripe fruit of the 
supreme imagination, perfect craft of the master hand. For a man 
whose life’s business it has been to study the English tongue, what joy 
can equal that of marking the happy ease wherewith Shakespeare sur- 
passes, in mere command of words, every achievement even of those 
who, apart from him, are great? I could fancy that, in he Tempest, 
he wrought with a peculiar consciousness of this power, smiling as the 
word of inimitable felicity, the phrase of incomparable cadence, was 
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whispered to him by the Ariel that was his genius. He seems to sport 
with language, to amuse himself with new discovery of its resources. 
From king to beggar, men of every rank and every order of mind has 
spoken with his lips; he has uttered the lore of fairyland ; now it 
pleases him to create a being neither man nor fairy, a something 
between brute and human nature, and to endow its purposes with 
words. These words, how they smack of the moist and spawning 
earth, of the life of creatures that cannot rise above the soil! .We do 
not think of it enough; we stint our wonder because we fall short in 
appreciation. A miracle is worked before us, and we scarce give heed ; 
it has become familiar to our minds as any other of nature’s marvels, 
which we rarely pause to reflect upon. 

The Tempest contains the noblest meditative passage in all the plays ; 
that which embodies Shakespeare’s final view of life, and is the inevi- 
table quotation of all who would sum the teachings of philosophy. It 
contains his most exquisite lyrics, his tenderest love verse, and one 
glimpse of fairyland which—I cannot but think—outshines the utmost 
loveliness of 4A Midsummer Night’s Dream: Prospero’s farewell to the 
‘elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves.” Again a miracle ; 
these are things which cannot be staled by repetition. Come to them 
often as you will, they are ever fresh as though new minted from the 
brain of the poet. Being perfect, they can never droop under that 
satiety which arises from the perception of fault; their virtue can 
never be so entirely savoured as to have no pungency of gusto for 
the next approach. 

Among the many reasons which make me glad to have been born 
in England, one of the first is that I read Shakespeare in my mother 
tongue. If I try to imagine myself as one who cannot know him face 
to face, who hears him only speaking from afar, and that in accents 
which only through the labouring intelligence can touch the living 
soul, there comes upon me a sense of chill discouragement, of dreary 
deprivation. I am wont to think that I can read Homer, and, assuredly, 
if any man enjoys him, it is I, but can I for a moment dream that 
Homer yields me all his music, that his word is to me as to him who 
walked by the Hellenic shore when Hellas lived? I know that there 
reaches me across the vast of time no more than a faint and broken 
echo ; I know that it would be fainter still, but for its blending with 
those memories of youth which are as a glimmer of the world’s primeval 
glory. Let every land have joy of its poet; for the poet is the land 
itself, all its greatness and its sweetness, all that incommunicable 
heritage for which men live and die. As I close the book, love and 
reverence possess me. Whether does my full heart turn to the great 
Enchanter, or to the island upon which he has laid his spell? I 
know not. I cannot think of them apart. In the love and reverence 
awakened by the voice of voices, Shakespeare and England are 
but one. 





